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Mr. Unsan, Oct. 1. 


Te annexed Inscription was written by Dr. Parr, and is to be seen 
on a Tablet erected by the Scholars in the Charter-house xyex" 3 to 
the memory of Dr, Raine *. Yours, &c. 


MATTHAEO.RAINE.S.T.P. 
COLL.TRIN.IN.ACADEMIA.CANTABRIGIENSI.SOCIO 
SCHOLAE.CARTHVSIANAE.CVIVS.ANTEA.FVERAT-ALVMNVS 
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HOMINI.IVSTO.INTEGRO.PIO 
CIVI.IN-PATRIAM.OPTIME-.ANIMATO 
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VERITATIS.CVPIDIORI-QVAM.CONTENTIONIS 
ET-SOLITO.AVDIENTIAM.SIBI.FACERE 
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* A short account of Dr, Raine was given in vol. LXXXI. Part Il. p. 294, Eprr. 
Mr. 
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MEMOIR or JOSEPH 


6 Ranch: virtues and powers of the 
mind, which when exerted: in 
public life, either for the happiness 
or misery of our fellow-creatures, 
would call forth the notice of the his- 
torian and the wonder’ of mankind, 
if confined to a private station can 
excite no such general interest. This 
consideration, however, ought not to 
prevent private worth from being 
recorded; in the circle of friends 
greater satisfaction, perhaps, is expe- 
rienced in dwelling on the virtues of 
a former intimate, than in scanning 
the merits of a public character, who 
may haye raised himself into notice 
by the most exceptionable means. 
Whether talents and: virtues have 
not as fair a field in a private as in a 
public station, or whether a life spent 
in. promoting individual happiness and 
general philanthropy, is not equal to 
one occupied with political machina- 
tions, or iw plotting the destruction 
of our fellow-creatures, aré questions 
we are as little able as willing to de- 
cide; but surely when a man without 
superior eadowments or virtues is 
handed down m gaudy colours to pos- 
terity, merely because he has oceu- 
pied a public station, it cannot be in- 
appropriate briefly to notice the me- 
rits of one, equal at least in the above 
requisites, although in domestic life 
chiefly bas his worth shone forth, 
Toa youth of an ardent mind and 
high spirit, a military life-has always 
peculiar charms: the confused idea of 
change of scene, of meeting with ad- 
ventures, and of acquiring, in an easy 
way, both repotation and advance- 
ment, is more captivating than the 
dull monotony of any other profes- 
sion. There are, we believe, few en- 
terprising young men of the above 
turn, who, at the period of emerging 
from boyhood inty life, have not felt 
similar sensations, and who would net 
have yielded to the impulse, bad they 
nol been restrained by some powerful 
consideration. 
Active, brave, generous, and enter- 
prising, Mr. Palmer (then Ensign } ud- 
worth) at au early age joined the 72d 
(or Royal Manchester Volunteers *) ; 
with him he brought, as was then thé 





* Of the merits of this gallant Regi- 
ment, see our Magazine for 1810, vol. 
LXXX, p. 144. 


PALMER, Esa. F. S. A. 


custom, a number of men to fill the 
ranks. These men, from regard or 
respect to him, little influenced by 
other inducements, left their homes 
to join their standard witb an alacrity 
not so common in the present day 

shortly after, Eosign B. was promot 

to the rank of Lieutenant, and pro- 
ceeded to Gibraltar, at that time 
threatened with an attack from the 
combined forces of France aud Spain. 


Although the vivid recollection of | 


this siege has in some measure been 
obscured by time and subsequent 
events, yet the characteristic bravery 
and humanity displayed by the British 
Garrison, from its commeacement to 
its glorious termination, are too well 
and too generally known to require 
much comment. During the whole 
progress of the operations that took 
place, Lieut. Budworth was ever fore- 
most in the ranks of danger. Ing 
place so circumscribed in its limits as 
the Rock of Gibraltar, the character 
of almost every individual must be 
known to the whole. By the Officers 


Lieut. Budworth was lovked on with’ 


esteem, by his men with confidence, 
and by all with approbation. He was 
during the siege severely wounded 
near the temple, by the splinter of a 
shell. Wien, in consequence of his 
wouud, they were removing him to- 
wards Europa poiut, out of the range 
of the Enemy’s fire, a circumstance 
happened that ought not to be passed 
over unnoticed, a a trait that will 
set forth his general benevolence as 
well, perhaps, as any other that we 
could select. The soldiers that bore 
Lieut. Budworth had proceeded bat a 
short distance from the bastion, where 
the splinter bad struck him, when 
they met his man with a keg of water, 
that he was bringing to his master. 
Parched and s\imost exhausted with 
thirst and loss of blood, he was pre- 
paring to enjoy thedelightful draught, 
when, ou turning his eyes, he per- 
ceived a wounded officer (Mr. Chis- 
holme) lying on the ground at a 
short distance, too feeble to speak, 
but casting a wistful louk towards the 
water; instantly Lieut. Budworth di- 
rected his attendants to give it to this 
gentleman, and enjoyed tie satisfac- 
tion of seeing him empty it to the 
last drop. Such instances of self- 
denial are not very common. 


of 
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Of late we have had so many ex- 
amples of the valour and steadiness of 
British suidiers, that we pay little at- 
tention to the military achievements 
of former days. When, however, we 
consider the magnitude of the means 
of destruction brought against the 
fortress of Gibraltar during the siege, 
the immense resources always at 
hand, and pentansty sureties by two 
of the, most powerful cations at that 
time in Europe, both ardently desirin 
its destruction, we cavsot withhol 
our admiration at the defence. When 
we further consider the . onfined space 
in which the garrison was confined for 
anuwber of years, the bad effects of 
sait provisions in a warm climate, the 
scarcity even of these that was felt, 
the constant fatigue and want of rest 
te which they were liable, and the 
tremeadous fire to which they must 
necessarily be expos:d, we cannot 
suppress a glow of exultation at be- 
lougiug to a Nation, whose sous have 
in the present and io former tines 

ceformed such deeds, and coutri- 

uied to raise their Country to its 
present grandeur and pre-eminence. 
ln these sentiments the late Mc. Bud- 
worth participated most fully ; and it 
cannot be surprizing that one, who 
like him possessed all the chivalrous 
spicit of a true veterao, should look 
back with cowplacency to a period, 
where he had borne a distinguished 
part, of which the vouchers at present 
extant from the late Lord Heath field, 
then Goveraor Elliot, and others, 
bear ample testimony. In the surtie 
made against the Enemy’s lines, wheo 
their works were destroyed, he was 
particularly conspicuous, aud greatly 
distinguished hiinself of the staff of 
General Ross, who had a command 
on that occasion. This sortie has 
been commemorated by av excellent 
print, representing the principal coii- 
manders, and distinguished officers 
in the fore ground, ond the'lines and 
rock io the distance; in the groupe, 
Lieut. Budworth is prominent on the 
works, actively engaged by assisting 
in their destruction.—This sortie may 
be said to have concluded the siege ; 
the Enemy's attempts on the fortress 
after that event were not of conse- 
quence, uor did they evince any ser:uus 
endeavours to become masters of the 
place. F 

-The regiment to which Lieut. Bud- 
worth was attached remained at Gi- 
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braltar uatil the General Peace that 
took place in 1783, whem they re- 
turned home. 

Too wedded to his profession to 
wish to change'it, and tuo full of life 
to stagnate oo half-pay, Lieut. Bud- 
worth accepted a Cadetship in the: 
Benge! Artillery; but did not tong 
remain in India. 

The ee ire undisturbed state 
of Europe winced Mr. Budworth to’ 
retire from the service *; by so doing, 
he gave up the expectation of future 

romotiva, to which, from his well- 

nown services, aud gallantry alone, 
he would have been entitled. 

Mr. Budworth'’s activity of mind 
would pot allow him to remain un- 
occupied after his retirement iato do- 
moestic life; he turned his thoughts to 
literary pursuits, and produced some 
works of no commou merit. His 
manuer of thinking, though peculiar, 
evinced genius, and his style, though 
sometimes irregular, was bold and 
nervous. Amongs? his prose works, 
the “ Lancashire Collier Girl” (which 
may be seen in a former volume of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine,) mast not ° 
be omitted. This production has 
been allowed, by some able judges, 
to be little inferiur to any thing of: 
the kind writtea in oar language, 
Several of his other prose works are 
also well knowo, and bave been much 
admired. In his poetic effusions he 
was also successful; his descriptions’ 
display a mind warmed with the sub- 
ject, and feasting on the scenety of 
Natare,. together with an acute ob- 
servation of the manners and habits 
of every class of society. 

In most works of genius an in- 
equaliiy is sometimes perceivable, 
and perhaps from tivis fault his were 
not exempt: to avoid this meqnality 
requires a patieuce not always pos- 
sessed by men of a lively imagina- 
tion. His style was free from all pe- 
dautry and false ornament, and ap- 
pears in general powerlal, natural, 
and harmonious. 

In occupations such as these, in do- 
mestic amusements, iu the sotiely of 
his family and friends, in aets of un- 
bounded benevolence, and in the ob- 
servence of .every Christian virtoe, 





* In the war, however, occasioned by 
the French Revolution, he once again 
volunteered in las Country's cause, as a 
Captain in the North Hante Militia. 

. did 
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did Mr, Budworth pass his time. To 
all he knew, to all whom’ he could 
serve, his good wishes, advice, aud 
assistance, were ever proferred; and 
of him it, might justly be said, that in 
affording relief he seemed to receive, 
not to.cunfer, an obligation. 

His chief pursuit seems to have 
been, to promote the welfare of his 
fellow-creatures, to exercise charity 
towards them in its most extended 
sense, and to obey the will of his 
Maker; such, inéeed, ought to be 
the firsi object of every good Chris- 
tian and every honest man. Afier 
fulfilliug this first duty, be allowed 
hinself “ vacare in litieris,” and his 
productions may also be not altoge- 
ther without their use: most stu- 
diously did he avoid any thing ob- 
jectiouable, and always did he eudea- 
vour lo inculcate what was good, 
honest, and hunourabie: whether he 
succeeded or not, his works will best 

A short time after retiring from 
the Army, he was united to Elizabeth, 
sister of the late Roger Palmer*, asq. 
of Ruth and of Palmerstown in Mayo; 
and succeeded, in her right, on the 
decease of her brother, iu1811, to the 
estates and name of Palmer. 

In his stature Mr. Palmer was 
above the common size, and well pro- 
portioned. Before attaining the mid- 
die age, he had been remarkabiy 
active, and took a great deal of walk- 
ing exercise, which he thought fora 
young man in health more beneficial 
than any other. The adage received 
by some, and rejected by others, that 
‘*the couatenance is an index of the 
mind,” was exemplified in Mr. P. ; 
his had something remarkably serene, 
and in it milduess and a manly firmoess 
were blended, more than is usuall 
observed, His manners were unaf- 
fected, they bespoke the man of ob- 
servation, who has conversed with 
mankind ; without the cold formality 
of which the English are accused, or the 
unnatural forwardoess of foreigners, 
he possessed ail the cordiality of the 
former, with the ease and elegance of 
the latter; and, by tempering beth 
properly, evinced his penetration aud 
discernment. of character, for which 
he was remarkable. 





* Of whom see a Memoir by the late 
Joseph Palmer, esq. in our vol, LXXXI, 
Part Il. p. 403. 





The observation made on the cele- 
brated Sir William Temple by his Bio-~ 
grapher, that * be was frank, open, 
sincere, superior to the little arts of 
ordinary men,” applies with singular 
propriety to Mr. Paimer, and) will’ 
convey, better perhaps than any ob=' 
servation that we could make, a gene- 
ral idea of his character. Fearful of 
being accused of dwelling too much 
on the merits, and conscious of not 
having done justice to the virtues, of 
this excellent man, we must concluce. 
His boundless benevolence, and un- 
numbered charities, never caa be fully 
ascertained; no one hasever been able 
to form a just idea of them. Were: 
we to attempt to particularize a small 

art only of the good works of the 
ate Mr. Palmer, we should be thoaght 
to eulogize ove who let not * his left 
hand know what his right” gave; but’ 
there is no need of making them 
known; the blessings of the poor, 
the tears of the orphan and widow, 
and the approbation of all good men, : 
follow his memory; to them his lose 


is irreparable; they have, however, ~ 


consolation in the hope that he is gone 
where “ moth and rust do not cor: 


‘ rupt,” and where “ be will meet with 


his reward.” 

Mr. Palwer’s departure from this 
world bore some analogy to the man~ 
ner in which he had lived: to him 
came without pain, and without \a 
struggle, the hour of dissolution. .He 


died at Eastbourne, September 4th ;° 


aud was buried on the 14th, im the 
church-jard of West Moulsey, Surrey, 


to which parish he had been a liberal » 


benefactor. 





To the preceding pleasing sketch 
of an almost-perfect character, infi- 
nitely beyond our feeble praise, for 
the fidelity of which we can ourselves 
most conscientiously vouch, from a 
long and. intimate knowledge of his 
nunerous virtues, it may now. be al- 
lowed us to add a few minute parti- 
culars, chiefly relative to bis various 
publications : : 

Mr. Budwortb’s first and largest 


work was, “ A Fortnight’s Ramble to - 


the Lakes in Westmoreland; Lauea- 
shire, and Cumberland. By ac<Ram- 
bler. 1792.” (reviewed im our: vol. 
LX. p. 1114,) _ Of this week he 
published a Second Edition in 1795 
(vol, LXVI. 132); and a Third b ang 
ion, 
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In the “ Literary Anecdotes of the 
Bighteenth a gg will be foucd a 
b| 


tion, with considerable Additions, in 
1810 (LXXX. 41, 141), Many inter- 
esting anecdotes of the Sieze of Gi- 
braltar, including particulars of his 
own military services, and biographi- 
cal anecdotes of several of his brave 
Companions in Arms, occur in p. 358 
to 382 of this volume. 

In 1794, Mr. Budworth published 
“©The Siege of Gibral'ar, a Poem,” 
(ee vol. LXLV. p. 1128, 1193). This 

oem was printed for the emolument 
of the Widow and Children of a Na- 


val Officer of rank, who had then, 


recently fallen by the yellow fever, 
and who resolutely brought his ship 
into Gibraltar, and several times into 
Minorca, during the Sicge. 

In the same year he published, de- 
dicated to Hans Sloane, esq. M. P. 
“ Half-Pay; writteo at Gibraltar, on 
a very stormy Evening, with the me- 
lancholy Prospect of going upon Half- 
pay.” This Poem is printed in vol. 
LXAV. p. 1129; and reprinted at the 
end of the Third Edition of * A Fort- 
night's Ramble.” 

lo 1797, Mr. Budworth published 
“A View of the Village of Hampton, 
from Moulsey Harst ; and with the ori- 
ginal Lancashire Collier Girl,” 12mo. 
(see vol) LXVII. p. 419.) This in- 
teresting true story was first printed 
in our vol. LXV. p. 197, and had been 
widely disseminated by the Society 
for circulating Serious Tracts amongst 
the Poor, but with some Alterations 
not approved of by its benevolent 
Author. 

1n1798, he published “ Windermere, 
a Poem.” At the close of this work, 
Mr. B. informs us, that his father, 
on his death-bed, addressed himself to 
him in the language of Addison to 
Lord Warwick: “ My son, see how a 
Christian can die.” The Notes to 
this Poem are very instructive and 
amusing. Some beautiful and original 
observations are extracted from them 
in our vol. LX VIII. p. 974, which are 
peculiarly expressive of Mr. Bud- 
worth’s own benevolence of mind. 

To enumerate his various Essays, 
both in poetry and prose, in the pages 
of this Magazine, would be tedious. 
Suffice it to say, that the appearance 
of his well-known signature, “A Ram- 
bler,” always afforded pleasure to our 
Readers,'as they were sure to find 
amusement and improvement, con- 
veyed in an original aud manly turo 
of thought. ; 


pleasing Memgir, Mr. Budworth, 
of his uncle, the Rey.Wim. Budworth, 
the learned master of Bréwood School 
io Staffordshire; and in the same 
work is his account of a very interest- 
ing conversation belween Bp. Hurd 
(who was educated by the Rey. Mr. 
Budworth,) and bimself.. And in the 
late edition of the Bishop’s Works, isa 
handsome eulogium on bis worthy 
Schoolmaster. __ Eprr. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, Kensington, Nov. 22. 
CORRESPONDENT in your last, 
p- 303, appears to bewail, in a 
most pathetic manner, the intended 
conflagration of the wooden-blocks 
with which Mr. Savage proposes exe- 
cuting his work upon Oraamental 
Printing. He puns upon the poor 
blocks with some felicity: but how 
will the author of that communi- 
cation receive the intelligence which I 
here give, to the publickat large, that 
1 meditate a conflagration of a more 
serious nature; namely, the destruc- 
tion, by fre, of all the copies of the 
Fourth aad last Volame of the Bra- 
LIOTHECA SPENCERIANA which shall 
remain uncalled for, and on hand, 
after the expiration of two months 
from the date hereof!!?). Let it be 
remembered that the Subscribers have 


‘ long had due intelligence of the pub- 


lication of this Volume. 

The motives for this extraordinary 
measure have been fully explained to 
my friends; and nothing but a keen 
sense of injuries sustained could have 
driven me to this“ spirited resolve.” 
Having here pledged my word, I am 
determifed that such pledge shall be 
carried into effect. How far the de- 
struction of upwards of One Hundred 
and Ten Copies of this Fourth Volume 
will contribute to increase the value 
of those that are perfect, it is not my 
incliaation to inquire. I can only 
congratulate the owners of perfect 
copies: but at the same time must 
indulge a rational hope, that I ma 
not be compelled to an act of each 
injurious consequence to myself. Ne- 
vertheless, 1 will faithfully perform 
what is here promised, and must con- 
sole myself with the reflection that I 
may possibly be included, in a note, 
in the forthcoming re-print of Fox's 
Book of Martyrs! 

Yours, &c. T. F. Dispin. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, M.Temple, Nov. 10. 


| gee pel me to ask your worthy 
HZ andaccurateCorrespondent W. M. 
of Sproxton, or any other of yom 
many Friends in the neighbourhood 
of Newark, for particulars relative to 
Dr. Mordecai Hunton, a Physician of 
some eminence in that town, who 
died in 1728; or of Dr. Robert Tay- 
lor, who succeeded to his practice, 
and was afterwards Physician Extra- 
ordinary to King George the Second, 
The Epitaphs of either, or both, 
will be a favour. 

Dr. Robert Taylor, I find, was of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; M. B. 
1732; M.D. 1737. He married Anne, 
youngest daughter of John Heron, 
esq. who died in 1757, in her 68th 
year, and was buried at Newark. i 
copy of her epitaph also is requested. ] 
He married secondly, Nov. 9, 1789, 
Miss Mainwaring, with a fortune of 
10,000/.—When did he die? 

His father is thus gratefully and af- 
fectionately commemorated by him 
(assisted probably by his friend War- 
burton) in the Church of Newark: 

H. O. S. 
Joannis TAYLOR, 
viri probi, atque pii, 
quem senio languidum, merboque gravi 
languidiorem, 
Prefecti hujus oppidi munere bis 
- funetum, 
idemque tertid jam suscepturum, 
suorum laerymis heu! frustra 
*deprecantibus, 
Mors abstulit inexorabilis, 

xvi Calendas Octobris, 
mpccxxxix° Humane Salutis anno, 
Liceat, Viator, Filio lugenti 
(verba enjm, que negat Luctus, 

ministrabit Pietas) , 
liceat de tali Parente pauca predicare. 
Scias itaque illam patrimonium modicum 
inculpatissimA auctum industria, 
honestissimo, etiamnum dum augebat, 
usui dicare ausum esse ; 
Familie scilicet sue : 
Quippe qui suis benefacere vivus, quam 
mertuus, 
suosque beare, quim seipsum ditare : 
nhunguam imd, né senescens quidem, 
non, mallet : 
exemplum sané non quotidianum ! 
quod imitabuntur pauci, 
laudabunt omnes ; 
veneratur autem Filius superstes, 
Ropertus Taytor, M. D. 
qui tabulam hance e2ream 
virtutum Patris ere perenniorum 
Memoria, 


D. D. Q: 


Arms: Gules, three Roses, 2, |, Arg. 
seeded ard leaved proper: on a chief of 
the last, three Lozenges Sable. Taylor. 

If there be any Epitaph on Mr. 
Twells, who in 1726 gave some 
Roman Coins to Dr. Stukeley, and 
who afterwards married Elizabeth 
Warburton (a sister of the Bishop); 
or on his father, who was Warbur- 
ton’s earliest Schoolmaster ; the com- 
munication will be very acceptable to, 

Yours, &c. Carabdoc, 
ie 


Red Lion Passage, 
Fleet-st. Nov. 17. 


AVING understood that the 
Thresher-poet, Stephen Duck, 
had contributed an Epitaph to the 
memory of the well-known facetious 
Joe Miller, by whose coilection of 
Jesis our ancestors and we have been, 
and our descendants, perhaps to latest 
posterity, will be entertained ; I had 
sought in every edition of Mr. Duck's 
Poems, as well as in all the periodical 
publications of the time, what I 
thought might possibly, however un- 
poetical, be worth ethelang recorded; 
but it was only a days since that 
1 discovered this precious morceau, 
Mr. Churchwarden Buck, of St. €le- 
ment Danes, lately found the stone, 
in the Church-yard of that Parish, 
much defaced, and has (every lover 
of a jest will thank him for it!) di- 
rected the imscription (or the entire 
stone, I am not sure which,) to be 
renewed. What was legible is here 
transcribed; and the obliterated words 
I] have, upon conjecture, supplied in 
italics. Yours, &c. 8. J. 
Here lye the Remains of 
honest Jo. MILLER; 
who was ; 
a tender Husband, 
a sincere Friend, 
a facetious Companion, 
and an excellent Comedian. 
He departed this life the 15th day of 
. August 1738, aged 54 years, 


If humor, wit, and honesty, could save 
The hum’rous, witty, honest, from y* 
Grave, [found, 
The Grave had not so soon this tenant 
Whom honesty, and wit, and humor, 
crown'd. (breath, 
Could but esteem and love preserve our 
And guard us longer from the stroke of 
Death, [fell, 


Mr. Urpan, 


The stroke of Death on him bad later 
Whom all mankind esteem’d and lov’d 
* "S$." Duck. 


Mr, 


so well, 
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Mr. Unsax, Oct. 10. 

|. Cag peal DEVERILL, of which 

l send a view (see Plate I.), 
is the principal of the Five Villages * 
of that pume in Wilts. They are all 
situated in a valley towards the 
South-west extremity of the county, 
near Warminster. Very little appears 
to be known of their antiquity, and 
it is ao inquiry which at present shall 
not be » Wt may. be sufficient 
to notice the several Churches ; more 
particularly that which illustrates 
these remarks.—The Church of Kiog- 
ston Deverill is. i 


parts, but the architecture is not of 
great antiquity. It has a body and 
chancel, with a handsome but plain 
square tower, supported by lange bur- 
tresses, in the centre; at the North- 
west angle of wirich is a stone turret 
and piunacie, terminating the stair- 
case. Itisentered by a porel on the 
South side, to which is attached a 
sinall aile extending to the tower. 


The interior: es nothing to 
notice except font, which is very 
old, the ‘square, suppo 

by four smail columns round a larger 


in the centre. 

Monktoa Deverill Charchis a small 
mean building, with a tower at the 
Weat end ofa plain aile, without 
a single feature worthy of notice. 

Brixton 1s similar, with 
the exception that it has been more 
modernised. The tower was originally 
higher, but was taken down, aod now 
Tises above the roof. 

Hill Deverilt \ ie ong oper ex- 
tremely antient’ building ; a body 
and 3 to the former in at- 
tached the porch, This part of the 
building is in the early Pointed style, 
and very plain; over the West end isa 
bell turret. it comtains an antient 


compartments with shields Sv hoieg 
arms. There are several monuments 
to the Coker family. 

Laugbridge Deverill has a hand- 
some Church on ver —_ 
ground. The tower at the West end is 
of good proportion, has an elegant 
West window, and is terminated by 
battlements. The body and chancel 
are short: the former is lighted by 





* The other four are, Monkton De- 
verill, Brixton Deverill, Hill Deverill, and 
Longbridge Deverill. 

Gent. Mac. November, 181%. 


‘resque, from ihe. dapantien of ite 


good windows, the latter has been 
much altered. The interior is plain, 
and has a curious Saxon font. There 
are several monuments: one to the 
memory of Sir John Thynne, founder 
of Longleat house, 1580, aged 65 
years. Aw OBSERVER. 
ee 


Mr. Unsan, Oct. 10. 
IVE me leave to call the atten- 
tion of your numerous readers 
to an inscription published in your 
vol. LXXXI. p. 185, by Mr. Graves, 
the Cleveland Historian, for the pur- 

pose of nore it explained. lo m 
opinion, the luscription does not af- 
ford much room for conjecture. The 
date 17012 (1712) must strike every 
eye upon a moment's consideration ; 
and with regard to the other charac- 
ters, they may either be the initials 
of some Sunday visitors, or, what per- 
haps comes nearer the truth, they may 
be the work of some village swaia 
hight R. O. who wished te inform 
posterity that in 1712 he was there 
twouing T.D. the. of his affec- 
tions. You will, perh be apt to 


start a little at my 17012 for 
1712, and eee but, 
Mr. Urban, in i the last 


century, Yorkshiremen of a certain 
class were not ia the habitof paying 
much atteation to. y- Our 
Sculptor was, J doubt’ vot, with ail 
his deficiencies, accounted a prodigy. 
** The village all declar’d how much he 
knew, [too.”* 
*Twas certain he could write and eypber 
1 am very sorry to detract so much 
from the fancied antiquity of this Ly- 
scription, which, when well garnished 
with clouds, constitutes such a striking 
feature upon Mr. Graves’s title-page; 
and, as some recompence, pre- 
ave him ~ 9 a — charter which 
i pened to lay my haeds upon 
lately. referring tv Carleton ‘and 
Faceby parishes, within his district. 
Axtss RicumonpDiensis. 
“ Sciant p’sentes et fut’i q’d ego Joh’es 
de Sadbergh feoffavi et plenam seisinam 
lib’avi Rob’to de Cov’ham et Joh’i dé 
Allewent capell’o de omibg t’ris et ten’ 
reddit’ et s’viciis cu’ suis p'tin’ que 
h’eo in villis de Carleton et Faceby in 
Com’ Ebor’ ex dono et concessione Will’i 
de Claiph’met ..,... ux’ cjus: H’end’ et 
tenend’ &c. de capit’ dn’ feodi illius p’ 
s’vic’ inde debit’ et dejure consuet’ inp’- 
petun’. In cujus rei, &c. Hiis testibz; 
Thoma de Boynton milite, Jch’e Lasee'«. 
Job'e 





Joh’eSturemy, Thoma Wudnesse, Jacobo 
Bee et Nich’ fil. ejus de Richmu’dia,Juh’e 
de Grendon ordinis fr’um p’dicat’, Chut- 
b’to de Hertrepol, Parcivallo Bel de ea- 
d'm, Pat’cio dict’ de Du’bar vicar’ ecc’ie 
deMeri*gtu’, Thoma Sherewude de Alclet 
med’, Chutb’te de Edene qnda’ med’ in 
p’tibz t’nsmar’ et Vespa ux'e ejus, Edvar- 
dode Pitigdu’ , Joh’e Bel de ead’ m, Rog’o 
Crashaw, Joh’e le Maceon de P’va Chil- 
tune, et pl’ibz aliis earu’d’ p’ochiar’ p’o- 
ehianis. Dat. ap’d Carleton sexto die 
mens’ Septemb’ anno reg’ Ric’i se’di post 
cong m Anglie decimo,” 
—_— 
Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 12. 
N. the Chancel of Cople in Bed- 
fordshire, on the South side of 
the communion-table, is a very an- 
tieat and curious monument to the 
memory of Thomas Grey, Esq. It 
is what is commouly called an altar- 
tomb, with Gothic entablatures on 
the sides, each charged with a shield 
containing three bars, meaut for the 
arms of Grey. 

In the flat marble which consti- 
tutes the top of the tomb are iulaid 
the brazen effigies of a maa in armour 
and his wife. Io the corners have 
been four escutcheons, three of which 
retain. Over the Gentleman’s head 
is this coat: Quarterly, | and 4. Grey 
of Ruthin, Barry of six, in chief 
three rounilles, 2. and 3. Quarter- 
ly, of two coats: Ist and 4th, a 
maunch (Hastings) ; 2d and 3d,a fleur 
de lis. At his feet, below the epitaph, 
is the coat of Grey of Ruthin: at 
hers, a coat consisting of a fleur de lis. 
The inscription, in old English charac- 
ters, is as follows, being one half un- 
der the Gentleman, the other onder 
the Lady: 

What can might, power, or auncye’t 
bluode avayll ? 
Or els ryches that men cownte felicite 2 
What can they helpe ferful dethe to as- 
sayll? (me: 
Certes, niothinge, and that is provyd by 
That had thos yi’ghis * rehersed with ail 
plente, 
Nev’ the lesse yit am I layd lowe in clay, 
That whylom was squyer calledTho’s g¢y, 
Benet my wyf eke is fro this world past, 
Yit we trust to be had in memory ‘[last, 
As longe as the paryshe of Coople shall 
For our benefitis don to it largely : 
As witnesse xx pownd w' other yiftes 
many. [this way, 
Wherfor all cristen men that goo by 
Pray for y¢soulis of Benet and Tho’s Gray. 

The Jast line is nearly effaced by a 

gtaver. F. Serway. 





* Thingis. 
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Mr, Ursan, Oct. 15. 

pe E contemplation of those eccle- 

siastical buildings which were 
erected by our ancestors, hus always 
afforded me indescribable pleasure. 
Their number and effect, when they 
were in the he‘ght of their perfection, 
must have enriched the picturesque 
appearance of this country. The 
variety in the designs, and the grand 
and bold conception of thearchitects, 
were peculiarly calculated to impress 
the mind with sentiments of awe 
and veveration for the Deity; and 
to form it more devoutly for religious 
duties, in my opinion, than the Grecian 
Temples. While I lament the havock 
which has been made among those 
magoificent structures, | am thank ful 
that we can yet boast of some of the 
remaining ones, which perhaps can- 
not be equalled for preservation, 
magnitude, aud splendour, in any part 
of the Christian world. 

From the observations which I 
have been able to make, I) am -not, 
however, without serious apprehen- 
sions for the safety of some of these 
noble edifices, from the want of at- 
tention to the necessary repairs, 
which, if undertaken at au early 
period, would render the difficulty 
aod expence easily td. be accom plish- 
ed; but, too long deferred, will be- 
come very expensive to the present 
members, and perhaps insurmount- 
able obstacles to their successors. 

ln the year 1807, and ‘since that 
time, | have paid particular attention 
to the venerable Cathedral of Ely. 
Upon entering the Church, I was 
much disap porated,in finding the walls 
coloured with a filthy yellow, and 
the ornaments with a dirty white ; 
as if the shadows were aot sufficient 
to relieve the latter from the ground 
on which they are placed. 

The pavement also of the side ailes 
is a considerable drawback upon the 
beauty of the interior. The state of 
the exterior, however, which more 
materially concerns the safety of 
the building, | am happy to say, ap- 
pears sound and univjured by time 
and weather, except the mallions and 
pinnacles of the Lady Chapel; the 
former being coupused -of that pe- 
rishable material called clunch. Teo 
the buildersofthe octagon and turrets, 
we must ascribe the present defective 
state of the Western tower, which the 
zeal and piety of our ancestors over- 
loaded with those additions. The 
repairs 
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irs and alterations which have 
taken place here within the last cen- 
tury reflect great credit upon the 
members of the Church. 

In 1818, I took a slight survey of 
those remnants of grandeur at Croy- 
land and Thorney; the former of 
which is hastening to decay, and so 
little of both remains as scarcely to 
enable us to form an idea of their 
original style dad splendour. 

Peterbo s which I visited much 
about the same time, was under repair, 
and they were adding turrets to the 
Jantero or centre tower; which, from 
the state of the South-east pillars 
that support it, 1 should fear, will be 
found too much for it to sustain. 

York next fell under my more im- 
mediate notice; and I think | shail 
not be contradicted if I consider it 
the most magnificent and best-condi- 
tioned Cathedral in the kivgdom of 
Great Britain. 

The state of the interior, in parti- 
cular, which owes so much to Deans 
Fountaine and Markham, is spoken 
of with rapture by every one who 
visits this wonderfal pile. 
vise those who would wish to view it 
in the most advantageous manner, to 
enter at the West door instead of the 
South; when the whole length of 
this superb structure, terminated with 
the immense and rich East window, 
would burst upon the view with the 
greatest effect. 

Amongst other venerable buildings 
which I have contemplated, is the 
Cathedral Church of Norwich; the 
whole of which, unfortuvately, was 
constructed of Caen stone; and the 
exterior of the North and South 
walls of the Nave at present are in a 
most dilapidated and ruinous condi- 
tion, and will require’ many years’ 
labour, and great expence, tu put 
them into a state which may ensure 
the safety of the structure. I per- 
ceive with pleasure, this work is com- 
menced at the West front; and that 
it may continue is my ardent wish. 
A small portion, repaired 7 Sum- 
mer, will more easily effect this im- 
portant business, veral of the 
mullions in the windows, I am sorry 
to say, are of wood, an injudicious 
mode of restoration, which cannot be 
tov seriously reprobated. The turrets 
of the West front are terminated in a 
manner by no means agreeable to the 
style of the building. But their in- 


And I ad-' 


congruity may be dispensed with if 
the more necessary repairs are at- 
tended to. Some wanton injury seems 
lately to have been committed upoa 
the fine mouldings of the Western 
doorways, which, it is devoutly to be 
hoped, will be attended to, and pre- 
veuted in future, It isto be lamented 
that, in the repairs and cleaning of 
the interior the plasterers’ brushes 
have been permitted to choak up, 
and cover, the finely carved and gild- 
ed bosses which eurich the elegant 
vaulting of the whole building ; and 
the effect would be greatly improved, 
if the sashes on each side of the organ 
were removed, as they greatly ob- 
struct the view, and do not assimi- 
late with any part of the building. 
At present, 1 shall forbear to enter 
isto any further animadversions on 
this structure, as | have just learnt 
that Mr. Britton has commenced his 
survey of this building; and | have 
every reason to hope and believe, 
that he will give us an impartial and 
critical account of the merits, as well 
as the defects, of this fine. and curious 
edifice, which has been so much ne- 
glected by the Historian and the An- 


tiquary. Henay Bassett. 
a ’ 
Mr. Urnpan, Dublin, Oct. 19. 


4 iy E good opinion you entertain 
of Mr. Shaw Mason's “ Statisti-: 
cal Survey” is sufficiently evinced in 
your present Volame, Part 1. pp. 44, 
246; and you will readily, | persuade 
myself, insert the followiog Circular 
Letter respecting the continuation of 
that useful work. Hipernicvs, 
“ Record Tower, DublinCastle, July 13. 
** Sir, The approbation bestowed on 
the first volume of the Statistical Sur- 
vey of Ireland, demands the earliest ex- 
pression of my gratitude to the enlight- 
ened Body whose support and assistance 
have so largely contributed to its suc- 
cess. In returning my thanks to you 
and to the rest of the Clergy of Ireland, 
my satisfaction is much inereased by re- 
flecting, that this work has also been a - 
means of confirming their just title to 
the rank they maintain in the public 
estimation. It bas afforded incontesti- 
ble proofs of their accurate knowledge of 
the districts intrusted to their care, of 
their sagacity in ascertaining, and of 
their zeal in promoting, tbe true interests 
of the inhabitants, as also of their ability 
in exhibiting the results to public view 
in a manner highly creditable to their 
literary attainments, 
“ Ia 





, In proceeding with the Survey, the 
consideration, that the character of a 
Body so respectable is intimately con- 
nected with its ultimate completion, is a 
powerful motive for inducing me to ren- 
der the succeeding Parts more perfect. 
In an incipient undertaking of such 
magnitude, faults and errors have, no 
doubt, been committed ; they were al- 
most unavoidable. Encreased exertion 
and assiduity must prevent their recur- 
rence. For this reason, and also to faci- 
litate the progress of such of the Clergy 
as have not yet drawn up an account of 
their respeetive Parishes, I have arrang- 
ed the Queries, already sent to them, in 
a’regular series adapted to the leading 
sections of heads into which the Survey 
of each Parish has been divided. But 
while it is hoped that this arrangement 
will serve to aid the inquirer in his re- 
searches, I am anxious to have it clearly 
understood, as by no means intended to 
circumscribe or confine the writer to the 
points there suggested. Local circum- 
stances must give rise to many peculia- 
rities highly important and interesting, 
for which no previous arrangement could 
have been provided, in a list of questions 
designed for general application. 

«The public voice, which has already 
stamped a character on this Work equal 
té my miost sanguine expectations, bas 
also pointed out some suggestions for its 
improvement. The most important of 
these | beg leave to state, without apo- 
logy or hesitation, as I am fully convine- 
ed that you feel a lively interest in for- 
warding the progress of a Work, which 
has, by your aid, advanced thus far to- 
wards perfection. 

* It has been suggested, that, as the 
object of the Statistical Survey is to exhi- 
bit a faithful picture of the present state 
of Ireland, with a view to its future im- 
provement, facts and practical deduc- 
tions from them should form its principal 
materials; and that, for the same reason, 
theoretical speculations, or abstract rea- 


* sonings not immediately deducible from 


facts, should be as much as possible 
avoided, ‘as being rather the results 
than the subject of a compilation of this 


- nature. 


«It has been also suggested, that in a 
work which must necessarily extend to 
several volumes, conciseness should be 
studied as far as is consistent with per- 
picuity. The value of the work, it is 
cenceived, would also be much enhanced 
by the introduction, in all cases, of 
Parochial Maps, on the plan already 
laid before the Clergy in the reprint of 
Thurso and Aghaboe, and in those which 
have been published in the First Volume. 
A uniform mode of arranging the Sta- 
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tistical Tables would also tend much to 
their utility; I have therefore added 
forms of the most important. At the 
same time I trust it will in this case 
also be clearly understood, that it is by 
no means my wish to confine the writer’s 
attention to these alone. When local 
circumstances supply additional infor- 
mation, which may be most conveniently 
exhibited in a tabular form, new tables 
are indispensable, 

“1 have already, in the Review and 
Prospeetus lately circulated, presented 
the Clergy with a correct and full view 
of the sentiments of the Irish Press on 
this interesting undertaking. Its name 
is now known in Great Britain; and'I 
am happy therefore to have it now in my 
power, to lay before them extracts from 
the British Reviews and Perivdical Pub- 
lications, which will prove, that the 
terms in which I have been emboldened 
to speak concerning the part of the un- 
dertaking already accomplished, have 
not been overcharged. 

“ Permit me, before I conclude, to ex- 
press my firm reliance on a continuance 
of that assistance from the Clergy of Ire- 
land, by which my views have been al- 
ready so ably forwarded ;. and, in conse- 
quence, to solicit such gentlemen as are 
still engaged in preparing their accounts, 
to favour me with an early communica- 
tion of the result of their inquiries. I 
beg leave to remind them, that by so 
doing, they are employing the easiest 
and most certain means of gaining an 
intimate knowledge of the state of their 
respective parishes, as well as contribut- 
ing most materially to bring the Statis- 
tical Account of Ireland to a complete 
and speedy termination. 

«< Wm. Suaw Mason.” 
———— 


Mr. Unsan, _ Nov. 1. 
APPENING to take up a book 
enlitied “ The Lives of the 
Scottish Poets,” &c. by a Mr. David 
Irving, I met with the following ex- 
traordinary instance of bardihood of 
assertion. Speaking of a Poem called 
“ The Eagle and the Robin Red- 
breast,” which has been ascribed to 
Allan Ramsay, he tells us, “ Accord- 
iug to Mr. Boswell, the fable in ques- 
tion was written by Guthrie, He in- 
formed me, says this Biographer, 
that he was the Author of the beav- 
tiful little piece ‘ The Eagle and the 
Robin Redbreast’ in the collection en- 
titled The Union, though it is there 
said to be written by Archibald Scott 
before the year 1600.” Upon this 
Mr. Irving remarks: “ Boswell’s state- 
ment 
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ment of facts, however, is commonly 
as inaccurate as his reflections are 
impertinent. In the present instance 
it would be unsafe to rely on his in- 
sulated authority : and what tends to 
increase our suspicion is, that in the 
third edition of his strange book, this 
pemnge is silently supprest.” The va- 
jue of Mr. Irving's reflections | leave 

“to be determined by such readers as 
he caw procure; but his accuracy in 
the statement of facts is sufficiently 
exemplified in the present instance. 
The passage which he refers to ts not 
supprest in the third edition (see $d 
edit. vol. I. p. 89), nor in any other 
edition whatsoever; but is printed in 
them ali, verbatim, as it appeared in 
the original quarto. We may judge 
from this what confidence can be 
piaced in Mr. Irving's fidelity in mat- 
ters of curiosity or Antiquarian re- 
search, where he is not.s0 evsily open 
to detection. His dislike to Mr. 
Boswell’s work may be readily ac- 
counted for: Asa statement of facts, 
it was written upon a systeni directly 
the reverse of that which Mr. Irving 
seems himself to have adopted. 


Yours, &c. J. B. 
EEE 
Mr. Unnan, Botanic Garden, Sloane- 


: street, Aug. 20. 
pees through the counties of 

Worcester and Hereford this 
Summer, I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the pragress made in the de- 
siruction of the Apple-trees, by the 
white insect which within these few 
years has reached these counties; 
and | am sorry to observe that this 
calamity is so much on the increase, 
that, unless some antidote is discover- 
ed, we shall be in danger of not only 
altogether losing that valuable fruit, 
but there is a great probability that 
its dreadful ravages will not be cun- 
fined to that tree alone. 

It was frequently supposed that the 
insect which is now so prevalent in 
some countries on the Larch, is the 
saive as the one in question; and I 
think, from its general character, it 
is not unlikely, for it has much the 
sime appearance; and | am now 
strengthened in that opinion, from the 
cireumstance of having found the 
same to have emigrated from the 
Appie-trees in a garven near Worces- 
ter, and to have taken possession of 
the Filbert, the Plum, and it was 
feeding also voraciously on the com- 
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ton Butter-cup, Ranunculus repens 


. 
which was growing near the roots of 
these trees. As it is the generally re- 
ceived opinion that each kind of in- 
sect has its peculiar food, which is 
ths case in many instances, as is well 
known to all eur entomologists, | am 
aware that some mistake may be im- 
puted to thisinvestization; but, should 
any one doubt the accuracy of the 
above statement, [ have preserved 
specimens of the plant with the Bu 
on it, and any ove may satisfy thimeelf 
of the fact, who pleases to favour me 
with a cail. 

Many persons bave made trial of 
different washes, in order to stop the 
progress of this destructive insect ; 
and although many may flatter them- 
selves with the hope of ultimately suc- 
ceeding, | am of opinion that ail ap- 
plications to the branches and trunk of 
the trees mast be in the end useless, 
for the seat of mischief is anrong the 
roots, to which place the insect re- 
treats in the Winter season, and where 
there is constantly a sufficient nidus 
to keep up a regular supply, as fast 
as those on the branches muy be de- 
stroyed. 

Those who are makingexperiments 
with a view to eradicate this evil, 
will do weil to examine the roots, and 
try if some corrosive application can- 
not be discovered winch will reach 
it in those parts: till when, I fear, ail 
endeavours to get rid of it will be 
in vain. 

I observed that the insect is ovi- 
parous, and its increase is very abun- 
dant indeed: the egg is ee rey 
small; the highest magnifier oo é 
ams's microscope, which | employed, 
only gave its size half that of brown 
mustard seed. In the Winter, I often 
find them change to a reddish hue, 
which, | think, isin consequence of 
their being iajured by cold. The 
usual and healthy colour | fied tu 
be white, and nearly transparent. 


Yours, &c. W, Sacissury. 
ee 
Mr. Urnpan, 


Ort. 6. 
N p. 103, W. Salisbary, speakia 

of the dreadfet effect of reistuhee 

in gathering one kind of Muvhroom 
for another, says two casts occurred 
where the Agaricus campanitatus 
was mistaken tor'the A. campestris, 
or White Champignon. Uolil there 
are names to the different species of 
funguses -more eettied than at pre- 
scul, 
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sent, it is desirable that the name of 
the Author should be given who 
uses the name quoted hat species 
Linowus meant by the Agaricus cam- 
panulatus | am not quite certain ; but 
it is evident from his words in his 
‘* Species Plantarum,” edit. secunda 
1763, vol. Il. that he meant a sort 
very different from the 4. campestris. 
The A. campanuiatus is thus defined: 
** 4. stipitatus pileo campanulato, 
striaio pellucido, lamellis adscenden- 
tibus, stipite nudo.”” The reference 
to Voiliz: Paris, where a figure is 
given, clearly shews the species to be 
very unlike the 4. campestris. Whe- 
ther Mr.Salisbury meant this species, 
or some other, I cannot tell; but 
shall thank him to refer your readers 
to some good figure and description 
of the plant he speaks of. I do not 
recollect ever before having seen the 
A. campesiris (the common Mash- 
room) called White Champignon. 
There is a small species of Agaric 
frequently gathered for use, which 
often grows in those green rings of 
grass called Fairy rings or circles, 
and called, I believe, Sham-pillions, 
instead of Champignons: this is the 
A. pratensis of Hudson, coriaceus of 
Lightfoot, orcades of Withering, and 
probably ‘ Fungus lamellaius, &c.” 
Scotch-bonnets, of Ray. The mistakes 
which, have happened in gathering 
wrong species, have probably been 
owing to those who meant to pick 
this species, taking some others for it. 

The knowledge of the Fungus tribe 
being so very imperfect in comparison 
with other parts of Botany, it is much 
to be desired that more attention 
should be paid to it: even persons 
who are not thewselves fond of Bo- 
tany, might, if they are able to draw 
good figures of plants, be of great 
service to the Science, if they would 
make accurate drawings of such as 
they may mect with, and likewise 
eich descriptions as they are able. 
Young people whe are fond of flower- 
drawing might, perhaps, find some 
amusement i employing themsclyes 
this way, and greatly to the col- 
lections of figures already taken of 


this tribe, A Constant Reaver. 
—E 
Mr. Urpan, Sept. 30. 


ITH a view to correct. two 
opiniens which I understand 

some people have, and which I be- 
lieve are very erroaeous, it will be 


esteemed a favour, if you will give 
publicity to the following article: = 
It has a said that a robber of 
gardens, if he pays the value of the 
fruit stolen, cannot be punished for 
the robbery : in costradiction to this 
Opinion, amongst the * offences de- 
ev misdemeanors, punishable 

y fines, imprisonment, whipping, 
and the pillory,” ioserted in Cola. 
houn’s “ Treatise on the Police of 
the Metropolis,” 6th edit. is “ Ron- 
BING ORCHARDS AND GaRDENS,” 

The other erroneous opinion is, 
that a person is justified by Law (I do 
not mean morally), in shooting at, 
and killing any one whom he sees 
at night trespassing in bis garden or 
orchard, coming, as he supposes, to 
steal the fruit. It is mentioned in 
Blackstone's Commentaries, 8th edit. 
that if trespassers in forests, parks, 
chases, or warrens, will hot surrender 
themselves to the keepers, they ma 
be siain, This is quite consistent wit 
the severity of the Game Laws, but 
gives no power to kill trespomsges 
coming to rob gardens or orchards ; 
and in. parks, &c. it must a 
“ that the deer-stealers could nat but 
escape unless such homicide were 
committed, otherwise, without such 
absolute. necessity, it is not justifi- 
able.” And further on it is mention- 
ed, when speaking of the tenderness 
of the Law of England, that it will 
not “ suffer with impunity any crime 
to be prevented by death, uuless the 
same, if committed, would also be 
punishable by death.” 

A Consrant Reaper. 


a 


On the probable Causes of the Opposi- 
tion which Gau. and SpurzHetin’s 
Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Brain has met with from certain 
Anatomists in Great Britain; with 
Observations on the mode of Attack 
made by its Opponents. 

FTER an attentive examina- 
tion of the system of Drs. Gall 

and, Spurzheim, and afler having 
heard the .most eminent of the Medi- 
cal and Chirurgical practitioners of 
the Capita!, declare their decided 
opinion of the superiority of their 
mode of dissecting the Brain, and of 
the. correctness of their Anatomy of 
that Organ, | was much surprized to 
find that the Editors of the Edinburgh 

Review had been so indiscreet, and so 

regardless 
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regardless of their own reputation, as 
to insert such av awkward, buagliog, 
and vulgar criticism on the works of 
these Anatomists, as appeared in the 
last number of their Journal. Ove 
would really have thought that the 
severe castigation which they so lately 
received during a controversy about 
an Oxford edition of a Classical Work, 
would have been a sickever to them, 
which would, have preveated their 
dabbling again oo subjects they do 
not understand, and thus impudently 
courting another exposal of their 
ignorance. But though a little know- 
ledge of the weakness of human na- 
ture might in some measure account 
for their going beyood their depth 
again in matters of Science; yet itis 
very difficult to assign a reason for 
the ungentlemaniike and vulgar at- 
tack on the character and sincerity of 
the Author, whose works they were 
reviewing, unless by supposing which 
may possibly be the case, that dread- 
ing the retort of the Author, the 
Critick has had the contemptible 
meanness to shelter himself under 
such an abusive and insulting attack 
oa the Author's personal character 
aod motives, as would be ungrateful 
tu the delicacy of any gentleman’s 
feelings to reply to. | hope, however, 
on this occasion, that one of these 
Anatomists will forego his scruples, 
and will. trim, as they deserve, these 
feeble Criticks, remembering that, 
though the influence of illiberal Re- 
views extends only to those who do 
not think for themselves, that such 
persons are numerous, aod that the 
absurd mode of judging of books by 
Reviews may prevail with the Blue 
Stockings and the Chemical Ladies of 
Albemarle-street, although condemo- 
ed by literary and scientific men: 
that to correct error, to punish 
falsehood, and set people right who 
have been misled, is an act of duty 
évery man owes to the Society he 
lives in; even when the error to be 
corrected, and the ignorance which 
propagates it to be exposed, is con- 
veyed in Janguage as vulgar, and de- 
corated with Puns* as execrable, as 
those which seem to constitute the 
affected pre-eminence of this me 4 
specimes of Edinburgh criticism 
luded to. 

Withoutentering into the complete 


misrepresentation of the whole sys- 
tem of Gall and Sporzheim, which 
pervades this whole review of their 
works, which I leaye it to. some 
Auatomist tu reply to, who can han- 
die more dexterously thea I can pre- 
tend to, the scapel which shall dissect 
a Reviewer *; I shalt conclude by 
Mentioning two principal reasons 
why the new Anatomy has been op- 
posed in Great Britain. 

Firstly, the difficulty and patience 
required in dissecting so delicate an 
organ as the Brain, which il! suits 
that idle satisfaction with one’s own 
already acquired kaowledge, which 
superveoes, at a certain period of life, 
to the labours upheld by the enthu- 
siasm of youth. Thus our inactivity 
prevents our searching into that 
which our pride makes us condema 
before the world, because we feel its 
superiority. 

Secondly, The grand source of the 
sopesiiion, though I am sorry to al- 
lude to a feeling so humiliating to 
human nature, is jealousy of the su- 
perior claims of a contemporary to 
public approbation. There are cer- 
tain knowing persons in Anatomy as 
in every other Science, who, having 
raised themselves by industry to a 
petty pre-eminence in their calling, 
plume themselves on their elevation, 
and with a consequential strut, play 
the cock of the roost to a small circle 
of admiring chickens in Philosophy. 
Now, when these self-important chan- 
ticleers hear some foreign Bantam 
crying cock-a-doodle-doo on their 
dunghill, they are up in arms to drive 
him off; aod all the squibs, jokes, and 
reviews, &c. are employed to pro- 
tect them from the formidable in- 
vader, who, after all, meant no harm, 
but came to instruct them where they 
could pick up seeds of more profitable 
growth. How much more dignified 
is the character of the real Philoso- 
pher who loves Science for its own 
sake, and lives to learn of every body. 
And if the green-eyed monster must 
nip the vitals of the wise ones, how 
much more candid to yield the palm 
at once, and with Voltaire exclaim, 

« Je les regus avec tendresse, 

Je les rend avec doaleur ; 

Comme an Amant jaloux dams sa mau- 
vaise bumeur 

Rend le portrait de sa Maitresse.” 





* See the far-fetched Pun about Gali’s 
Bitierness, 


* See “ Advice to a Young Reviewer,” 
Oxford, 187. 
The 
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The object thea of these observa- 
tions is to point out to Students the 
real necessity there is of examining 
for themselvez, and by themselves, 
the pretentions of the teachers of 
these new and interesting doctrives, 
of the complete merits of whom | do 
not profess myself a competent judge, 
since whoever searches into human 
nature will observe that there may 
be many sinister motives which may 
induce persons to undervalue the in- 
quiries of others. Gall and Spurz- 
heim have dissected the brain betore, 
and to the satisfaction of, numerous 
Avatomists, and their organology is 
only an extension of principles ad- 
mitted, in a degree, in all ages. 

With regard to the Critick alluded 
to, who stiles Gall the Man of Seuils, 
we leave to be answered, as he easily 
may he; since it is evident, that if 
the Man of Skulls should think it 
worth while to reply to the Man of 
Puns, he will not have a Man of 
Brains to contend with. 

Yours, &c. ANATOMICUS, 
SS — ee 

Bath, W aicot Parade, 
Mr. Unsan, Aug. 18. 
y dapt Professional Correspund- 

ent, in p. 40, having given a 
judicious but short account, | send 
the following plain directions for pre- 
ventiog Hydrophobia frou the bites 
of mad animals: they are taken from 
** Cases of Fetanuss and Rabies Con- 
tagiosa, or Canine Hydrophobia; 
with Remarks, by Dr. Parry of Bath.” 

*¢ The slaver of a mad animal, infused 
into a wound, being the only cause hi- 
therto known, by whieh Canine Mad- 
ness can be communicated to the human 
body, it isin every one’s power to guard 
against the infection by a method whieh 
is safe and easy. 

« This consists in washing away the 
poison, Birst by cold water, in whieh the 
wounded part should, if possivle, be 
steeped, and then washed to the bottom, 
by directing on it from a pump a tea- 
kettle, or a tea-pot, a stream of cold 
water, during a full hour. Immediately 
after this, the same process should be 

tformed with warm water, for the 
same tength of time ‘as before. As, 
however, in different cases, different 
parts may have been ditten, and various 
degrees Of injury inflicted, it will be pro- 
per on all occasions to have as speedy 
recourse a8 possible to the as-istance of 
a surgeon, before whose arrival the 


washing above recommended should in 
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all cases be diligently and for a long 
time employed, When the surgeon ar- 
rives, it will be pradent for him, if the 
wounds are deep, to continue the wash- 
ing by means of water injected by a sy- 
ringe ; after which he should endeavour 
to draw blood from the part by cupping 
glasses; and then, wherever it is practi- 
cable, should, for greater security, shave 
off the surface of the bitten part to the 
utmost extent of the wound. 

“ lf, either from the nature of the 
part, or the apprehension of the patient, 
excision cannot be eniployed, the sur- 
geon, after having syringed and cupped 
the part as before directed, should again 
wash or syringe it, as the case may re- 
quire, with warm rain_or distilled water 
mixed with ope-sixth part of liquor-am- 
monie, or caustic volatile alkali. 

“N.B. ‘The patient should not be 
discouraged from the use of the above 
efficacious means, though several mi- 
nutes, or even hours, may have passed 
away from the time of the bite.” 

as Cupping itself may indeed be easi- 
ly performed where surgical assist- 
aace cannot be readily obtained, by 
placing a globular drinking glass, of 
2 smaller size, or larger, according te 
the part, vear to the bitten spot, 
which should be previously wiped 
dry. The air in the glass should 
then be rarified, by placing in it for 
a few seconds a lighted wax candle 
or r dipped in spirits of wine, and 
then lighted. Either of these must 
thea be suddenly withdrawn, aad the 
glass as suddeuly pressed down, su 
that the rim shail all round accuratel 
touch the skin. In this way a I 
qtautity of blood may probably be 
drawn; after which, the ablution 
with warm water should be renewed. 

“« Whea thishas been done, it would, 
in alf practicable cases, be prudent 
completely to cut out the bitten part, 
takiog care that the knife extend in 
every direction yp the bitten 
surface. Afterwards, cupping and 
ablution should be again performed.” 

By an Act of Parliament, criminals 
who are condemned to be hung, 
wight be pardoued, on submitting to 
be bit by dogs that are mad. Phy- 
sicians aud surgeons would thea have 
an opportunity of trying all their 
skiil,  pther a sat py & be found 
or oot for this dreadful malady, 
as all attempts have hitherto failed. 


_ 1] do not recoliect that Argenti Nitras 


has ever been tried internaily for Hy- 
drophoubia, D. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, Somers Town, Nov. 12. 
]* the year of our Lord 1767, | 
& first beeame-a reader of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, and well remem- 
ber going: to Shave's newly erected 
and fine shop at Ipswich, ona Satur- 
day evening, where | waited with the 
utmost impatience the arrival of the 
London parcel, which contained, 
among other literary treasures, my 
object, the Gentleman's Magazine, 
and with which 1 some years after- 
wards became an. occasional Cor- 
respondent. 

Your respectable Correspondent, 
~ fhe Rector of Abbots’ Roding, Essex, 
has, it seems, two Barberry bushes 
or trees; within a certain degree of 
proximity to a neighbouring farmer's 
wheat-field, which trees, off account 
of their presumed noxious qualities, 
the farmer desires to have removed. 
With respect to the propriety of such 

uest, I submit the followmg facts, 
arguments grounded thereon. 

Barberry-trees have, during a series 
of years, overlooked fields of wheat, 
without the smallest perceptible evil 
influence; have themselves been blight- 
ed and mildewed, whilst the adjoining 
corp remained unaffected; and have 
beeu removed on suspicion, yel the 
corn, in their absence, has been occa- 
sionally and equally affected by mil- 
dew as when the obnoxious trees 
were present. Those miidewed spaces 
or stripes, extending to a number of 
perches, or perhaps, in @ particular 
direction, quite across a field, are in- 
finitely more numerous than bar- 
berry trees, and are to be found in 
every season, when blight prevails, 
on lands which never produced a har- 
berry tree withio aay. one’s meniorys. 
Such a mildewed space, indeed, as has 
been described, may be often seen in 
the exact direction of the barberry 
tree,and —propé hoc, ergo propter hoc, 
is a most natural and unembarrassing 
inference: even as in former days, 
when a man's sheep leaped about in 
a preternataral and disorderly way, 
ft was a great relief to minds not ¢al- 
culated for the fatigue of investiga- 
ting the laws of causation, to decide, 
‘sur le champ, that the animals were 
bedeviled: a decision, which has, in 
a number of instances within my 
mémory, been attended with disgust- 
ing and ‘horrible consequences. That 
a single repetition of such stupid and 

Gent. Maa. November, 1815. 
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barbarous abominations should have 
been permitted in a country boastin 
of its light and humanity, is one ot 
those few things af whieh 1 have 
permitted myself to wonder. ‘The 
right of property cannot possibly ex- 
tend so far, as to authorize a man de- 
liberately to burt his animal alivet 
i am sorry to say that the antient 
monstrous and cruel notions on this 
subject even yet prevail to a certain 
degree, surely amongst an ill-taught 
people, who have professed, in my 
hearing, to have no seruple on the 
commission of a crime which ought, 
in the eye of the Law, to be felony. 

But toreturn to the Barberry-tree— 
not a very common ove, mang farins 
and many districts being entirely with- 
out it, yet never failing of their fair 
and equal share of mildew in the pro- 
per season. It is probable that the 
peculiar powers the miraculous 
barberry bush were first displayed 
in Norfolk, neat as imported from 
the Continent, where, we learn from 
Sir Jobn Sinclair's late patriotic and 
usefal publication, _ pore are 
yet as pregnant with all the antiqua- 
ted eebage on the subject of blight, 
‘smut, and mildew, and their supposed 
prevention by steeps forgotten and 
revived, revived and forgotten, as 
ours were some years since, and ag 
many of them still resol ve to be, 

The Barberry-iree I believe to be 
extremely tencer and-susceptible, as 
1 have often seen it covered with mil- 
dew, before mueh or apy was to be 
perceived upon the corn beside it 
Sometimes, one side only, or one 
quarter of the tree, shall be affected, 
the remainder being in a- healthy 
state; and, as it has always appeared 
‘to me probable, the same cause 
operates a both the tree and the 
corn, namely, the atmospheric stroke, 
which, according to the coucurrin 
testimony and rem oo all men, ab 
fects animal as well as vegetable 
‘bodies. The sense of feeling deter- 
mines in one case, and that of sight ia 
the other, at least with all these who 
will use the evidence of their eye- 
sight, and afterwurds be at the pains 
of comparison aud reflection. A imo- 
spheric strokes-are habitually partial: 
a man receiving one through a crack- 
ed pane of glass, shail acquire that 
which we commonly style a cold, in 
his temple—a sixpence eball cover 


* 
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the seat of the affection, and all other 
parts of his body remain unaffected. 
Experto crede Roberto. The analogy 
is precise with respect to the vegeta- 
ble constitution—the trees, the corn, 
and the fields. A part of the tree 
shall be blighted or mildewed, or a 
space or line only of the coru. Some- 
times mildew shall.enfortunately pre- 
wail over the whole field, as a man 
or a horse, by ill hap, gets a universal 
cold, at once, affecting the head, the 
throat, the chest, the bones, down to 
the very feet. Now, if a father and 
mothertaking a prophylactic remedy, 
will harden their progeny against at- 
mospheric affection, and insure them 
against the contagion of influenza 
and catarrh ; so, by analogical proba- 
bility, will certain stecps, whether 
old. or new fashioned, of brine and 
lime, or dung, or sublimate, or brim- 
stone,or Armenian bole, or copperas, 
or verdigrease, in which the seed of 
wheat may be sudden, likewise secure 
the crop,yet to be grown against a 
similar contingency. Long and inti- 
a mematenne g habits of acquaintance 
with the plants in question, have con- 
Winced me of their still greater sus- 
ceptibility than animal bodies, not- 
withstandiog the constant exposure 


-..of the former; and I see no reason to 


doubt that wheat may catch cold, and 
have a discharge of vegetable lymph 
or mucys, from. the pores, and that 
such disease in cora may be exacer- 
bated to putrid sore kernels (smut), 
congenial with the putrid sore throat 
in the human body. Granting this to 
be. placed in a somewhat ludicrous 
point of view, aud open to partial ob- 
jections, it will still be found solid 
and right inessentials. As to the old 
and newly-revived hypotheses of semi- 
-Bal origio, and infection, whether in 
smut or mildew, or dry rot, if | have 
not already done so ia my books, 
IL. conceive i have it in my power to 
demonstrate by actual facts, that 
such are, totally groundless, or alto- 
beside the question. 

Your latter Correspondent R. C. 
has given a good general definition 
of the diseases of corn; however, it 
ought to be remembered that custom 
which governs at discretion, possess- 
ing completely the dispeasing power, 
has decided that the Saxon. word 
blight .or blast shall nyt be restricted 
to the ustidago, brand or burnt ear. 
All vegetables, withering and in a 


state of decay from atmospheric af- 
fection, or from the ravages of in- 
sects, are said to be blighted. Did 
not we perceive from coustant expe- 
rience, that the brand is a universal 
aud invariable consequence of cold 
and blighting airs, and that the de- 
composition of the vegetable sub- 
stance is effected both by cold and 
heat, in much the same mode, that is, 
by a reduction to dark-coloured ashes, 
it would bea more natural conjecture 
to fix upon the electric stroke, as the 
agent in ustilago or the burned ear, 
My experiments on the diseases of 
corn and agricultural crops in general, 
commenced in the year 1790, and 
have been continued not only over 
considerable breadths in the field, but 
in patch-crops annually sown within 
the last fourteen years. The two 
last seasons soetieusiie afforded me 
the opportunity of fully satisfying 
at least myself, on the long-disputed 
origin of smut in wheat and oats; 
with the earliest leisure afforded 
me from more pressing avocations, 
I shall communicate some additional 
observations tu the Publick. 
Yours,&c. Joun Lawrence. 


P. §. I think I may venture to as- 
sure A. S. F. that information on the 
above subjects, both useful and new 
to a great number of readers, may be 
found in the Additions te the 5th edi- 
tion of the New Farmer’s Calendar ; 
to make a few extracts from which, 
may probably amuse the independent 
leisure of some one of Mr. Urban’s 
Correspondents. 

i 
Mr. UrBan, _ Nov. 3. 


SEND an account of the remains 

of antiquity at West-Ham, in 
Essex, the result of an excursion a 
short time since, which I hope will 
prove acceptable. This is an exien- 
sive and pleasantly situated place 
about four miles from London, ina 
North-easterly direction, aud still re- 
tains sotne vestiges of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal dignity which once distinguished 
it, and which -raised a flourishing 
Town, now only perpetuated, aud the 
spot marked, by ao unimportant Vil- 
lage. Jt was made a market-town, 
and received its charter in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, which was 
procured by Robert de Montfichet, 
whose ancestor, Wm, de Montfichet, 
founded the Abbey of Stratford 
Langthorne, 
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Laogthorne, in 1135, endowing it 
with the Manor of West-Ham, Be 
otlier estates, for Monks of the Cis- 
tercian order, and dedicated it to the 
Virgin Mary, and All Saints. At the 
general dissolution it became the 
property of the Crown, was valued 
at 6527. 3s. lid. per annum, and 
granted by Heory VIII. to Sir Peter 
Mewtis, Ambassador to the Court of 
Frauce. 

Little more than this seems to be 
upon record of the founders and esta- 
blishment of this Abbey; and much 
less is known either of its extent or 

‘magnificence. In passing through 
various families, the remnants that 
were left at the Reformation received 
gradual diminution till they were 
wholly demolished, with the founda- 
tion, except one small fragment of a 
door where utility alone, being an 
entrance to a shed, preserved it. The 
site isan inconsiderable distance West- 
ward of the Church, and distinguish- 
ed by a gateway, which entered its 
precincts, and several stone and brick 
walls, in which have been built vari- 
ous fragments of sculptured stone. 
The East side of the gateway is brick; 
it had a large plain flat arch in the 
eentre, of the same material, which 
has beeu nearly cut away to give 
height for the passage of loaded wag- 
gons. The blank wall each side is 
checquered with dark glazed brick. 
In a wall connected at the South-east 
angle a few yards from it are the 
lower parts of abutments of another 
gateway. The West side of the stand- 
ing gate is whellz of wood, with the 
arch, whose spandrels are carved with 
various and rich patterns of leaves 
quite perfect. The mutilated arch 
of the Abbey is in a garden through 
this gateway, on the South side of 
road, and was probably one of the 
Western entrances to the Church. 
The arch is Pointed, consisting of a 
variety of delicate and beautifally 
éxecuted mouldings, the greater part 
of them destroyed, and supported at 
the sides by columns, with highly en- 
riched but now mutilated’ capitals. 
The ground has been so much raised 
that its clear height does not excced 
six feet. Near this, in the same gar- 
den, are of stones, among them 

ments of capitals, bases, columns, 
and mouldings. A little Westward 
of this remain, on the opposite side of 
the road, is an antient wall forming 
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the boundary to a field, with two 
stone arches, formerly windows. 
Returning to the Church; from thie 
direction you view the most interest- 
ing part of it, the tower, which only 
can be seen amidst treesthat nearly 
inclose the burial-ground. “fhe body 
has been so much altered at different 
times, that it retains little interesting, 

The South aile has been re-built from 
the foundation. The North is partt 
antient, but has been much mutilated; 
the East end of it is a curious speci- 
men of brick, the arches of the wia- 
dows, cornices, &c. being of that ma- 
terial, and very perfect. The tower 
atthe West end is in height about 
15 feet, and well - proportioned, in 
three stories, and the elevation hand- 
some, having buttresses at the angles 
for its support, The windows in each 
story are various io size and orna- 
ment. The door and window occupy 
the lower division ; the former is 9 
Pointed arch, under a square archi- 
trave, the spandrels are’ ornamented, 
and the intersection of the’ mouldings 
curious. The window is large, ‘im 
four compartments, having im the 
head of the arch regalarly disposed 
ornamental tracery. ere 

The interaal architecture of the 

Church is plain, the ailes are spacious 
and lofty, separated by flat poidted 
arches, resting on sitgle colainns, 
The most antient monument it’ con- 
tains is in the vestry, at the East end 
of the North aile. The lower part 
is ornamented with quatrefoil turns, 
within lozenge compartments. At 
the East eid of the South aile is a 
monument of the age of Elizabeth. 
There are likewise several handsome 
moderna inonnments. The Chareli is 
dedicated to All Saiats. 

’ West-Ham is divided into three 
Wards: Charch-street,Stratford Lang- 
thorne, and Plaistow. It has a Charity- 
school, instituted in 1723, in which 
about 60 boys and girls are educated, 
and another for clothing and edu- 
cating 40 poor girls. J. C. B. 


ae 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 12, 1814, 
‘A MONG the various curiosities of 
Art aod Nature, of whieh your 
valuable Miscellany has given de- 
scriptions; I do not recollect meetin 
with any account of Sharrow's Grot, 
in Cornwall, which I wisited” last 
Spriog, im company with a ‘small 
party 
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party of friends. The followiug at- 
tempt to deseribe it is at your service. 

A short distance from Milbrook, 
on the coast of Whitsand Bay, amidst 
a pile of rocks which obscure every 
feature of beauty or sublimity, end 
to which a rough-hewn flight of steps 
leads from a sloping plain, stands the 
Grot, which is a cavern sufficiently 
large to coutain several persons. The 
roof and sides are covered with 
thimes, not very remarkable for 
poetic genius; a table occupies the 
centre, and round it is a stove seat. 
The cavern is elevated more than 
av hundred feet above the level of the 
sea; and immediately in front of the 
rock, which is a schistus of slate, 
forms a platform, surrounded by a 
natural parapet, which enables the 
spectator to view without appre- 
hension the magnificent expanse, 
which comprebends a line of Ocean 
from Edystone to the Dead Man's 
Point. The land-proapect is formed 
by the plain, which being entirely 
barren of wood, and excluding from 
the sight every human habitation, 
completes the savage grandeur of the 
ecene.— A gentleman in company 
pointed out the site of the Giant's 
Castle, now completely insulated. 
If any of your Correspondents can 

ive any traditions respecting the life 
or actions of the Giant, I shall deem 
myself obliged. 

Much has frequently been said on 
the subject of the dresses of the West- 
minster Scholars ia the performance 
oftheiraonual Play. 1 agree with one 
writer, that it would probably be 
the better mode, if the dialogue was 
recited by the youths in their usual 
academical habits; but the objection 
raised against wearing the costume of 
2otient Greece or Rome, merely be- 
canse it would assimilate the durmi- 
tory at Westoiuster too much toa 
public Theatre, does not strike me 
as being of any weight; for, if deevra- 
tions are used at all, why not have 
them classical and appropriate? 

The Epilogue [of 1813} 1 think 
much more objectionable. The first 
line (as far as my recollection is cur- 
rect) has the sentence “* Jupiler per- 
dat hos oculos!” which, in my old- 
fashioped way of thinking, seems 
very like an Oath. Neither, with sub- 
mission to the learned Heads of that 
celebrated Seminary, can | perceive 
the. benefit of expatiating ou such 


. 





subjects as Crib’s pugilism, or Capts 
Barclay’s mode of training, however 
elegant the Latin may be in which it 
is couched. 


Yours, &c;i Desunronivs, 
= ’ 
Mr. Urpan, Nov. 9. 


N p. 379, it is truly stated, that 
“ While on the stage of Covent- 
gardeu Theatre, the late Mr. Rein- 
hold had * Acis aad Galatea’ for his 
benefit, with the characters acted: 
on whieh occasion, he performed the 
monster Polypheme.” From the first 
public notice of his benefit, nothing 
more was éxpected than that this 
Serenata would be performed in the 
usual way, by vocal and instrumental 
musick only. I hope it will not be 
thought presuming on my part, when 
1 observe, that, reflecting how inter- 
esting and full of effect the subject 
would be if brought into action, 
which might with ease be accom- 
plished, I determined to commutni- 
cate my thoughts on this subject by 
letter to Mr. Reinhold (andnymous!y). 
It is almost needless to say how much 
I was gratified to-see, svon after, as 
the benefit approached, an jatimation 
that the piece would be performed 
mm action, with appropriate. scches, 
dresses, and decorations... On the 
night of the beaeiit, the neyel.instance 
of Handel being brought inty action, 
occasioned the doors of the Theatce 
to be thronged at a very early bour 
and I believe many adwirers of the 
immortal composer were disappoint- 
ed, for want of room, of cajoying the 
enchanting entertainment. © Ky 
thing went on with the utmost success, 
ip the meeting of the “* happy nymphs 
aud swains;” bui,as ** no joy cau last,’” 
they are interrupted by the appear- 
ance of the mouster Polypheme, whe 
not oblaming the object of. his love, 
Galatea, ia revenge, kills her lover 
Acis with part of a rock, sv, wonder- 
fully expressed, in the trio, “ The 
flocks shall, leave the movataias.’’ 
The dying strains of Acis are patheti« 
cally breathed out, “* Help, Galatea, 
help!” The transformation, of Acis 
by Galalea inte a river-god, and the 
vpening ef the cock presenting bim 
in that state, afforded the most pics 
turesque aud impesing offect..\ I well 
remewber tbe acting of Reinhold ow 
this occasiou: it was manly, dignified, 
and full of energy, aad ef the finest. 
persomi- 
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personification of the love-sick Poly- 
pbewe, although a monster. 

- Being on the subject of Handel's 
compositions, I call to recollection 
that, about 40 years past (in the full 
rage of the American war), his pre- 
sent Majesty ther constantly attended 
the Oratorios at Drury-lane Theatre, 
aod at the poiat of time above hinted, 
had successively repeated every night 
during the season, “ Alexander's 
Feast,” a subject particularly applica- 
ble to, and replete with enjoyment 
to Royal feelings. On one of these 
occasions, while the glowing and aui- 
mating air, “ The Princes applaud 
with a furious joy, (perbaps the aid 

iven by the German Princes to his 
ajesty, in order to subdue his re- 
bellious subjects in America, at that 
ipstaat rushing into his mind) and the 
King seized a flambeau with zeal to 
destroy,” was singing, his Majesty 

rolled his book of the Oratorio into a 
truacheon, and starting up at the same 
time, and flourishing ut over his head, 
cried out with a loud voice, ** Bravo, 


bravo, encore, encors!” 
Yours, &€. J. Canrzr. 
a 
Mr. Unsan, Nov. 10. 


N the subjects of some Memo- 
randa and inquiries respecting 
several English Authors of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, inserted in vol. 
LXXXIV. i. p. 17, I beg leave fur- 
ther to observe, that the Work, hi- 
therto uinoticed among the Works 
of Ephraim Chambers, entitled 4 new 
Method of Chemistry, is made consi- 
derable use of in the compilation of 
the Cyclopedia; and that his Co-ad- 
jutor in the publication of that Work, 
Dr. Peter Shaw, is, besides the Works 
mentioned in those Memoranda, Au- 
thor cf “ The Philosophical Princi- 
pres of Universal Chemistry; or the 
oundation of a Scientifical Manner 
of enquiring into and preparing the 
Natural and Artificial Bodies for the 
uses of life: both in the smaller way 
of Experiment, and the larger way of 
Business, Designed as a general In- 
troduction to the knowledge and 
practice of Artificial Philosophy, or 
enuine Chemistry ia all its branches. 
rawn from the Collegium Jeuense of 
Dr.Eruest George Stahl. Load. 1730,” 
8vo. Dr. Peter Shaw also published 
the Practice of Physick ,in2 vols. which 
hasu oue several editions. The 
comprehensive ravge.of the scientific 
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labours of this.elaborate Author ren- 

ders it peculiarly desirable to Boglish 

readers, to possess more,accurate in- 
formation respecting them, and abe 

Authors >a dow » » 
Dr. William Lewis,: of Ringoes 

whose History of the Materia Medica 

was first published ia 1761, 4to. is 
also the Author of that very useful 

Work, Zhe New Dispensetory, se- 

veral times reprinted. — - 

Since the notice of Dr. John Harris, 
Author of the Lexicon Technicum, 
in the Memoranda above mentioned; 
the publick is fayoured by De. Hut- 
ton with some account of him. imthe 
new cdition of his Mathematical aod 
Philosophical Dictionary, where he is 
recorded among the eminent Matbe+ 
maticians of his time 5 but it stil res 
muins desirable to ascertaia-the la- 
bours of this comprebensive writer, as 
a Divine and Aotiquary, which may. 
shortly be expected in the Ninth Vo- 
lume of the “kiterary Anecdotes.” Ia 
the mention made in that valaable 
Repository of literary information of 
the “ Athenian Letters,’ the edition 
published usder the direction of Lord 
Hardwicke iu two vols, 4to, 1798, is 
not noticed. This elegant edition is 
embellished with portraits of Philip 
Earl of Hardwicke, aed of the, Hon, 
Charles Yorke, and is illustrated with 
amap of Greece, and with twelve 
other engravings from antique ‘busta. 
To the list of Authors of that cele- 
brated Work, . mentioned alse .in 
Nichols’s Anecdotes, besides that of 
Mr. Henry Coventry, are to be added 
the names of Mrs, Catherine Talbot 
and Dr. Birch. 

Among the less conspicuous Eag- 
ligh literary Characters of the lest 
Century, it would be very desirable 
to obtain some information respect- 
ing the Authors of the fallowieg pros 
ductions, appearing to possess a great 
share of original merit; and whether 
any others are extant from the same 
hands? 

The Spleen : an Epistle to Mr. C.J. 

The Sparrow and Diamund : a Song. 

Jove and Semele. 

The Seeker, 

On Barclay'’s Apology for. the Quakers ; 
by Air. Henry Green, of the Custom, 
house. Dodsley’s Collection, vol. 1, 
p. 116, &e, 

The Arbour : or Ode to Contentment. 

The Grotto : or Ode to Silence ;, by Afr, 
Thomas Cole. Dodsiey’s Collection, 
vol. VI. p. 91. 

A.M, 
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A. M. TS. Boetius his Consolation of 
Philosophy, in five Books, translated 
into English; with a Preface by the 
Translator, and Dedication to James 
Earl of Berkeley ; by William Caus- 
tom. Lond. 1730, 8vo. Printed for 
the Author, and published apparently 
by Subscription. 

The Commentaries of the Emperor Mar- 
cus Antoninus : containing his Maxinis 
of Science and Rules of Life. Wrote 
for his own use, and addressed to him- 
self. Translated from the original in 

‘Greek; by James Thomson, Gent. 

With a short Preface by the Transla- 

tor. London: printed by T. Parker, 

for the Translator, and sold by Charles 

Corbet. 8vo. 1747. 

James Thomson, the Poet, died 
Aug. 37, 1748. Is James Thomson, 
one of the Members of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Learniog, 
1136, the Poet Thomson? or Author 
of the above-mentioned Translation ? 


Yours, &c. Rusricus. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, Nov. 1. 


CORDIALLY concur with Philo- 
Lib. p. 303, in his reprehension of 
the modern Bibliomania, which now 
prevails, It has often occurred to 
me as a point worth consideration, 
whether the Act for the protection of 
Literary Property would extend to 
cases of this sort. For instance, = 
osing any public adv-ntage could 
be derived by a re alication of 
“© Mr. Dibdin’s Bibliomania,” or ** Mr. 
Savage’s Treatise on Decorative 
Printing,” after he has destroyed his 
bidcks, as Mr. Dibdin did the plates 
of his work, both of them having 
declared their intention Notto re-print 
them, would the Court of Chancery 
in such a case, on the application 
of either of these individuals, graot 
an injunction to restrain any person, 
who might be disposed to run the 
risk of pridting a second edition of 
these Bibliomaniac Publications ?— 
Some of your learned readers wtil pro- 
bably condescend to solve my doubts 
on this important question. The 
spirit of the Law, whatever may be 
the words of it, certamly dues not 
warrant this monopolizing system: 
for, it surely may be fairly con- 
tended, that Mr. Dibdin and Mr, Sa- 
vage have, by tneir declaration not 
to re-print either of these Works, 
given up their right to the protection 
which the Legislature meant to aftord 
to Literary Men, by the statute in 
question. Misanguac. 








Mr. Urzay, Nov. 15. 
c is the remark of a sylvan Mora- 
list, that those Cattagers are the 
most deserving who take the greatest 
we iu the embellishment of their 
ittle plots of garden-ground ; aad,io 
cities, where we cannot have recourse 
to the same criterion, I think it may 
be observed that the wast loyal sub- 
jects and the most peaceable citizens 
will be found among such poor fami- 
lies as show the greatest ‘solicitude 
to maintain persooal respectability 
in their attire. Those, who under 
an exterior of rags and indigence, 
eat and drink alj the produce of 
their labour, will almost invariably, 
like the Sans Culottes of a neighbour- 
ing Country, be the loudest w their 
complaints of the times, the Laws, 
and the Goveramedt. ; 

There are probahly few Countries 
where the lower ranks are less dispos- 
ed to obtrude their distresses qn pub- 
lic notice. It is reported of. late il- 
lustrious Visitor, that he Teeuiced 
during his residence among ns, what 
was become of the poor peopig; thus 
strongly bearing tesiimony fo the 
generally respectable appearance of 
the labouring. class of the come 
munity. 

I have been much surprized that 
several months have elapsed without 
any further observations ou the,pro- 
posal of your Carrespondent ( 50 of 
your present volume) for establishing 
a Benevovent Ciotrmine Sociery. 
In the absence of an abler advocate, 
allow me to suggest one material ad- 
vantage in such a repository.as is 
there recommended. It would tend 
to abvlish that pernicious traflick 
carried on io the Metropolis, between 
the servants in large families, and 
those convenient persons who are 
always at hand to receive any species 
of property into their bags, under 
the ostensible pretext of buyimg old 
clothes. , 

Jn addition to the excellent letter 
of B. 5. | will only offer a bint, that 
Children’s clothes could not be be- 
st.wed to more certain advaplase 
than in the schools every where egta- 
blishing by the Narionan Societys 

Yours, &c. Heugn. 


— J 


*,¥* The observations of CLericos om 
the subject of the “ Benevolent Clothing 
Society,”’ shall appear in eur next. 
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mo Urpan, July 2. 
T has often occurred to me, that 


the denominations of the Officers 
of the Royal Navy, below the rank 
of Rear-Admiral, do not properly 
define the respective Rank of each. 

A Post Captain, although in rank 
afull Colonci, is merely styled Captain! 

A Commander (which, by the way, 
is a most ridiculous term, it being 
be ea descriptive of the Commander 
of a Gravesend-boat, and of a First- 
rate Mao of War) is also called Cap- 
tain, though be is a Major in rank! 

But a Jieutenant, aithough he ac- 
tuaily ranks with a Captain in the 
Army, is never styled Captain ! 

And at present below the Lieutenant 
there is no rank at ail ! 

Now here an evil which has 
been toudty and justly complained of ; 
and the following plau has suggested 
itself ag an effectual remedy for this 
palpablé incongruity. 

The Pitfes of Admiral, Vice-Ad- 
miral, cfd Rear-Admiral, are very 
appropridte, and shouid therefore re- 
main atth®hed to the several ranks as 
heretofore. 

The’ Brevet Officer, who acts as 
Rear-‘@imiral, and who is now styled 
Commodore, should be denominated 
a Brigadier-4dmiral. 

The terth Post-Cuptain (a no-mean- 
ing phrase) should be changed for 
that ‘of Commodore, which would be 
much wvre appropriate than what 
has bn heretofore suggested ; viz. 
the sitbdtitution of the title of Nary- 
Coloné? for that of Post-Captain. 

The Post-Captain who is not of 
Three years ‘standing, may be styled 
a Junior-Commodore. 

The title of Commander should be 
superseded by that of Vice-Commo- 
dore. 

A Lieutenant should become a Cap- 
tain in name, as he is now in rank. 

The Naval-Subaltern, who has 
passed his examination, after Six 
years’ approve: service, should be de- 
nominated a Lieutenant. 

A young man of Four years’ stand- 
ing and upwards, but who has not 
yet passed his examination, may still 
retaib the name of Midshipman, if 
that of Ensign * be disapproved; or 


* I believe I am correct in stating, 
that in the French Navy, there is a Ju- 
nior-Officer answering to our Midship- 
gran, who is styled “ Ensigne de Vais- 
seau,”” 
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he may be styled Sub-Lieutenant, 
which perhaps would be preferable 
to either. 

And such as are junior to those may 
be styled, as has beea before meation~ 
ed, Naval Cadets. 

There would be at least, Sir, this ad- 
vantaze, if the arrangement here pro- 
posed were to be adopted. A Captain 
would not then be commanded by a 
Lieutenant: nor could a Major, a 
Lieutenant-Colonel, or a Colonel, be 
commanded by a Captain; as must 
now be the case occasionally, when 
the Navy and Army act together on 
shore! 

A Midshipman (as he is called) is at 
pienees degraded in rank, if indeed 
ne may be supposed to hold any rank 
at all, below each of the Warrant- 
Officers; viz. the Gunner, Boatswain, 
and Cerpenter — mea who certainly, 
however appropriate their cooduct 
may be ia their respective situations, 
are not so circumstanced by birth, 
education, or habits of life, aé to 
justify thew being considered a Mid- 
shipman’s superior in tank! How 
would it be approved, Sir, were the 
Quarter-Musters of Dragoons to have 
the Cornets (many of whom are of 
the first families in the United King- 
dom) placed under their command # 
And where is the difference in the two 
cases? A © arter-Master of Dra- 
goons is a \_ cant-officer, of pre- 
cisely the same origin and rank in 
life, as a Gunner, Boatswain, or Car- 
penter of a Mau of War; and the 
Cornet, probably the brother of the 
young Sailor so degraded: If not so, 
yet may the Sailor nevertheless be 
sprung from a family inferior to none 
in the British dominions! Thereap- 
pears indeed no other method of ac- 
counting for all these things, but that 
they accord with the very mauy other 
circumstances, wherein the Soldier is 
placed so conspicuously, and so wawar- 
rantabiy, before the Savor, in the mi- 
litary Dramatis Persona of the State! 


Yours, &c. Spectator, 
i 
Mr, Urnpan, Nov. 22. 


ERHAPS there is not in the Eag- 

lish Drama a character more 
exquisitely finished than that.of Ser- 
jeant Mite, in Farquhar’s, Comedy of 
The Recruiting Officer. Isay “ per- 
haps,” for 1 hate controversy. The 
Serjeant’s’ eloqueuce. is, admirably ~ 
adapted to ihe capacity, the preju- 
_ dices, 
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‘dices, and the passions of those to 
whom it is supposed to be addressed. 
The hand-bill, a copy of which I send 
you on the other - appears to me 
to be entitled to similar praise. I ac- 
cidentally met with it the other day 
jn a walk near Greenwich; and, if 
not inconsistent with the nature of 
your Miscellany, I shall be happy to 
see it inserted in a future Number. 
Yours, &c. SAUTERIENSIS, 


Who would enter for a Small Craft, 
when the Ship Leander, the finest and 
fastest-sailing Frigate in the World, 
with a good spar deck over head to keep 
you dry, warm, and comfortable; and 
a lower deck like a barn, where you 
may play at leap-frog when the ham- 
“mocks are hung up: has room for 100 
active, smart Seamen, &c. This whack- 
ing, double-banked Frigate is fitting 
at Woolwich, to be flag-ship on the fine, 
healthy, full-bellied Halifax station, 
where you may get a bushel of potatoes 
for a shilling, a cod-fish for a biscuit, 
and a glass ef boatswain’s grog for two- 
pence. 

The Officers’ cabins are building on 
the main deck, to give every Tar a dou- 
ble birth below. Lots of leave on shore. 
Dancing and fiddling on board; and four 
pounds of tobacco served out every 
month. A few strapping fellows who 
would eat an Enemy alive, wanted for 
the Admiral’s barge. Every good man 
‘is almost certain of being made a War- 
rant Officer, or getting a snug birth in 
Halifax Dock-yard. God save the King! 
The Leander, and a full-bellied station !! 


—_——E_ 


Mr. Urzan, Oct. 20. 
N the Review of the Second Vo- 
lume of the “ Letters of Thomas 
Lord Lyttelton,” in vol. Lil. p. 343, 
of your Magazine, respecting the 
marvellous account of that Lord’s 
death, your Reviewer pertinently 
laments that, “*‘ among the anecdotes 
of this degenerate and ignoble Peer, 
as none seem more exiraordinary than 
the manner of his death, and as 
the circumstances that attend it seem 
well authenticated, it were to be 
wished that they could be transmitted 
to posterity iv a less uncertain and 
perishable mode than that of oral 
tradition. If any one who is ac- 
quainted with the particulars, would 
communicate them to our Magazine, 
extraordinary as we know them to be, 

they would be highly acceptable.” 


This desideratum, and a curious 
one itis, isat length supplied in page 
597 of your last Volume; and on 
looking back, it appears that he died 
suddenly, late at night, on Saturday, 
Nov. 27, 1779, pp. 567, 615, in the 
35th year of hisage. 

My reason for troubling you with 
the above dates, is to justify the ac- 
curacy of your labours; as some 
gentlemen have heen heard to say, 
that the whoie is a fabrication; and 
that this Vision at his dissolution is 
visionary ; and that there is no no- 
tice of it, aereven of Lord Lyttelton’s 
death, in the Geatleman’s Magazine. 

Yours, &c. T. S. 


ee 


Mr. Urpan, July 31. 
HILO-VITRUVIUS, Part 1. 484, 
has wy thanks for his public spirit. 

1 entreat him to persevere. The evi- 
denve of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
to which I have referred, is contained 
in your Volume for 1812, ii. p. 539, 
in an article signed S. A. S. But 
Westminster Bridge itself should be 
visited, to feel in their full force the 
disgust and the indignation which 
arise against the Artist who has 
dared to graft his sickly conceptions 
upon that noble, and, till thea, uni- 
form design. 

Further, I shall only suggest to 
Philo-Vitravius, that he look into 
the secret history of the appoiatment 
of Architect to the Eridge; and to 
ascertain what proof of professional 
qualification is demanded from the 
candidates for the office. 

My strictures have been considered 
severe; but palliatives increase the 
disorder which [am anxious to arrest. 
Some good has been produced, for 
the carefully-finished model of the 
** Athenian Doric Column,” to the 
memory of the English Admiral Nel- 
son, isnot so easy of access as formerly, 

Yours,&c. Tue Eviror oF 

. THE ResectepD Pictures, 


a 


*,* W. S. is informed, that I. S’s 
Plan of Education will in due time be 
examined. But we advise such of our 
Friends as are anxious for the public no- 
tice of their Works, not to be too hasty 
in their expectations, They are not 
aware of the multiplicity of objects that 
engage our attention. Epir. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Unpan, Nov. 13. 


ENCLOSE a drawing of the Mo- 
numeni recently erected to the 
memory of Philip Miller in Chelsea 
Church-yard, aud a copy of the Ip- 
scription thereon, for publication in 
your Miscellany. (See Plate Il.) 
After Miiler’s death, 1771, no me- 
morial was raised to record his merits; 
and it had long beeu the subject of 
regret to these who knew the bene- 
fits cquferred by his labours on the 
practical Gardener end Botapist, that 
a pubiic cestimony of these feelings 
did nat exixi. 
lt was in consequepce proposed ig 


the Linnean and Horticultural Socie-. 


ties to effect this measure, it bein 
consitlered that their support al 
be an additional evidence of the ge- 
Beral sentiment of the value of the 
services intended to be recorded; but 
the regulations of those Bodies pre- 
venting a contribution from their 
geueral fund, the expence of the mo, 
nument was defrayed by a subscrip- 
tion of imdiyidual members, and 
the work was executed under the 
direction of a Committee of four 
Gentlemen belongigg to the twe So, 
Cieties. 
It was at first intended that the 
Monyi:ent should have been ereeled 
wyer the place where Miller was 
buried; but, i having been ascertgin- 
ed that the public passage thropgh 
the Churcb-yard would be obstructed 
thereby, a flat stone was laid on 
the spot to cover bis remais, and 
the Monument was placed in ils 
sent siluation. J. 


Pxivip MiLter, 
sometime Curator of the Botanic Garden, 
Chelsea, ; 
and Authorof the Gardener's Diet > 
died December 18, 1771,50 

aged 80; 
ond wae wowed on the North side of this 
Church-yard, ina now covered 
bya ssa binedbed wis bis name, 

The Fellows of 

the Linnean and Horticultural Societies 
of London, 
in grateful recollection of the eminent 
services rendered to the Scieuces of 
Botany and Horticulture, by his in- 
- dustry and writings, 
have caused this Monument 
to be erected 
to his Memory, 
A.D. 1815. 
Gexr. Mac. November, 1815. 


Monument to Miller the Botanist—Prephecy. 
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Bewden Parva, 
Sept. 29. 

“ God gave the Prophecies, not to gra- 
tify Men’s Curiosities by enabling them 
to foreknow things, but that, after they 
were fulfilled, they might be interpreted 
by the Event, and bis Providence be 
manifested thereby to the World.” 

Siz 1. NEwTon. 


oe Reproof given by our Saviour 
to the Jews for not knowtog the 
“ Time of their Visitation,” which 
they could only know by comparing 
the circumstances of it with the Pro- 
hecies, in which it was foretold, may 
well be considered as an Admonition 
to Christians not to suffer to pass 
without all due notice and atteution 
any extraordinary occurrences of 
their times, which there may be on 
that very account reason tu suppose 
to have been the objects of Pro- 
phecy. Now the circumstances of the 
awful times, by which the Christian 
world has been put into such confu- 
sion for the last 20 years, have been 
sv different from the common course 
of buman eveuts, that many writers 
have been induced to believe, that 
they are the to! filmen: of certainPro- 
heeies of the Scr: tures, and — 
ave in consequence taken no sm 
pains to point ovt their agreement 
with them. » But I have met with no 
one who has considered them as 
agreeing in so many particulars with 
wne. part of the Prophecies, as they 
@ppear in reality todo. I therefore 
wish, through the medium of your 
usefal Work, to submit the grounds 
of my opinion to the consideration of 
such of your Correspondents as are 
conversant in such subjects; and shall 
‘willingly stand corrected, if they can 


Mr. Urnpan, 


‘make it appear that my premises do 


not warrant, aid support, my con- 
clusion. 

The Prophecy which I allude to, 
is that of the second Beast mentioned 
by St. Joho in the 23th and 17th 

ers of bis Book of the Revela- 
tiens, which seems to aecord ia so 
many cirepwestances with the late 
French Empire, as to make it highly 
probable that st was the matter in- 
fended by it. 

Rey. xiii. 11. “* dnd I beheld ano- 
ther Beast,’ &c.] Now to understand 
what is here inteaded by a Beasé, it is 
pecessary that we should turn to the 
Book of the Prophet Daniel, where 
we shall find four great Empires fore- 

told 
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told onder this figure of Beasts. 
Daniel thus saw in a vision four Em- 
pires to take place in the Heathen 
world. And St. John was permitted 
ty see two others, or rather two re- 
vivals in some sort of Daniel's fourth 
Beast, as disturbers of the Christian 
world. And it is certainly somewhat 
in favour of this interpretation, that 
mankind have now seen (wo Empires 
established in the Christian world. 
The first under Charlemagne, who 
was crowned Emperor of Rome by 
the Pope about the year 800*, and 
whose Empire extended over all 
Fravee, part of Spain, all Jialy, all 
the dominions of Austria, and a large 
part of the remainder of what was 
then called Germany. The second 
under Buonaparte, who was crowed 
also an Emperor by the Pope in the 
year 1803 *. This latter Empire has 
comprehended nearly all the territo- 
ries of the former, with the addition 
of Prussia, Poland, and the remainder 
of Spain: An — is distinguished 
from a Kingdom from its containing 
many Kingdoms, either placed under 
its power by force of arms, or by the 
alliances of sinali States, who seek its 
protection, and therefore are willing 
to submit to it. 

Of this latter Empire, foretold by 
St. Joho under the idea of another 
Beast, we find the following particu- 
jars, and which appear to have been 
verified in a manner sp singular, as 
searce to leave a doubt of the correct- 
ness of the application. 

“ He hadtwo Horns like a Lamb.” | 
By Horns in the Prophetic language 
is always meant Aingdoms, But it is 
a very unusual thing for the same 
person. to be the crowned ruler of two 
mdependent States. This, however, 
did.bappen to the late Emperor of 
the French, who was also crowned 
King o! Ltaly, which kingdom was 
declared to be an indepeadeut State 
notwithstanding. 

‘“* He exerciseth all the Power of the 
first Beast before him, and causeih the 


* 200 and 1403. These dates are by 
no means to be passed over unnoticed. 
Tt is surely singular that exactly 1000 
years should intervene between these 
Empires. If it be considered that all 





these Empires are attributed tu, and de- 
scribed as under the influence and power 
of the Dragon, is not this something 
like Satan’s béing set at liberty from his 
imprisonment of 1000 years ?. 
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* second Beast.” 


Earth and them that-dwell therein to 
worship the first Beast.”] The late 
Empire of the French certainly ex- 
ceeded that of Charlemagne by the 
possession of the whole of Spain and 
Portugal, with additivnal parts of 
Germany.—The worship of the Beast 
may well be thought to mean the 
fear excited in all countries by the 
astonishing power obtained by the 
French Empire over so many Nations, 
as had before been the case, we may 
believe, under Charlemagne, and no 
doubt under the common ancestor of 
both, the Roman Empire. 

‘** He doeth great W onders—maketh 
Fire come down from Heaver.”} All 
the vetghbouring Nations sew with 
astonishment the truly wonderful 
successes of the French arins in so 
many countries which were conquered 
80 entirely, and in so short a time. 
The making fire come down from 
Heaven plainly alludes to the use of 
artillery, so unexampled in the late 
dreadful war. In a forwer chapter 
of this book the Turkish armies are 
described in a somewhat similar wan- 
ner: ** Out of their mouths issued fire 
and smoke and brimstone.’ And the 
artillery of the Turks was the grand 
instrument of all their victories, 

“* He deceiveth them, that dwell on 
the Earth by means of those Won- 
ders,” &c.] It is unnecessary te bring 
any proofs how much deceit and 
treachery aided the French Arinies. 
Their Proclamations breathed nothing 
but kindness and good-will to every 
Country which they entered. They 
professed to come to deliver them 
from slavery and misery. And by 
these deceiiful arts, added to their 
truly great and wonderful victories, 
many Nations were prevailed upon 
io jein them, and to make an image 
of the “* Beast, which bad the wound 
by the sword and did jive ;” that is, 
erect an Empire like the Roman 
Empire. 

‘* And he hud Power to give Life to 
the linage, that the Image of the 
Beast should both speak, and cause 
thatas many as would not worship the 
Image of the Beast should be killed.” } 
These plans so completely succeeded, 
that a vast Empire was actually erect- 
ed. The Decrees of Berlio and Milan, 
&c. &. were the speeches uf the 
Beast; and no Nation opposed him, 
without sufleriay under his vengeasce, 
if he could get to them, ay 
“Austria, 
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Austria, Spain, and almost all the 
countries of Europe, bear witness to 
this part of his character. 

** And he causeth all, both small 
and great, &c. to receive a Mark in 
their right hand,” &c.] The setting 
a mark upon any thing is a proof of 
property in it, and a right to dispose 
of it as the owner pleases. Slaves, it 
is said, were marked in the forehead 
among the Eastern Nations. And the 
abject slavery of all countries that 
had any convexion, whether as friends 
or subjects, with the French Empire, 
is a well-known fact. 

“ No man might buy or sell,” &c.] 
This part of the character of the 
Beast has been verified in a manner 
remarkable beyond all others. Trade 
was never so interfered with and pro- 
scribed in any war before. 

“ The number of the Beast,” &c.]} 
This is the most difficult point in the 
whole Prophecy, but it is of little 
consequence in comparison with all 
the others. I have somewhere seen 
it made to accord with the name of 
the late French Emperor. But, not 
being able to recollect my authority, 
I canvot examine the matter as | 
could wish to do. If well made out, it 
must be allowed an additional proof of 
the true application of this Prophecy. 

Rev. xvit.| In thischapter the same 
Beast is again brotght forward, aod 
several new particulars added to point 
him out. He is represented as a 
Mouster of wickedness. A woman 
appears “ seated upon a scarlet-co- 
Joured beast, having upon her fore- 
head written Mystery, Babylon the 
Great, the Mother of Harlots and 
Abominations of the Earth.”—And 
here again the coincidence is dread- 
fully exact. If the renouncing of all 
Religion, and the consequent prac- 
tice of every vice in the must open 
and abandoved manner in the French 
Nation, do not fully answer this de- 
scription, it must be iu vain to seek it 
elsewhere. The Beast must be con- 
sidered as commencing with the Re- 
volution. 

“Having seven heads.”| “* The 
seven heads,” says Bp. Newton, “ sig- 
nify seven mountains, and they also 
signity seven Kings, or forms of Go- 
vera‘vent.”” Ani France, it appears, 
had seven forms of Government in ils 
py Sov to the Imperial Form. 

. Revolutionary Government with 
the Kisg. 2. Government without 


** second Beast.’ 4it 


the King. 3. Tyranny of Robes- 
pierre. 4. Triumph of the moderate 
Party. 5. Government of three Cen- 
suls. 6, Buonaparte Consul for Life, 
1. Buonaparte Emperor, 

“« 4nd ten horns.” | Theseare after- 
wards explained by the Angel to mean 
ten Kings. And just so many Kings 
were set up by the late Ruler. of 
France. 1. King of Etruria 1804. 
2. King of Bavaria 1805, 3. King of 
Wirtemburgh 1805. 4. King of Hol- 
land 1806. 5. King of Saxony 1807. 
6. King of Westphalia 1807, 7. King 
of Spain: 8. King of Italy: 9. King 
of Naples (all in 1808.) 10, King of 
Rome 1811. It may be perhaps ob- 
jected, that the Kingdoms of Spain 
and Naples were not new Kingdoms ; 
but they may be properly so coasider- 
ed, as they were no longer independ- 
ent Kingdoms, but subject to, and 
at the entire disposal of, the Freach 
Emperor. to the year 1810 an altera- 
tion of this list of Kings was mention- 
ed, which, it is very remarkable, 
would have consisted of precisely the 
same number, 1. N _ King of - 
the Romans. 2. Archduke Charies, 
King of Spain. 3. Joseph Buona- 
parte, King of Italy. 4. Joachim, 
King of Poland. 5. Louis Buona- 
parte, King of Bavaria. 6. Jerome 
Buonaparte, King of Wirtemburgh. 
7. Frederick of Wirtemburgh, King of 
Westphalia. 8. Duke of Baden, King 
of Switzerland. 9. Bugene, King of 
Macedonia. 10. Prince of Bavaria, 
King of Holland. ‘ 

** Receive Power as Kings one hour 
with the Beast.”’} They received power 
as Kings, and the titles of Kings; but 
1 do not recollect hearing that any 
of them were crowned, except Buona- 
parte as King of Italy. Thespace of 
one hour surely indicates, that their 
reigas should be very short in con- 
nexion with the Beast. And that 
they have been so, is proved by the 
dates annexed to their names, ; 

** These have one mind, and shali 
give their power and strength to the 
Beast.”| Thisis a tact well knowa. 
The Army led by Buonaparte into 
Russia consisted of syldiers from all 
these Kings. 

** And the ten Horns shall hate the 
Whore.”| This most extreordjuary 
change followed the battle ef Leipzig ; 
and these Kingdoms from that tune 
joined the Alles, and entered France 
with them as Euewies. 

“ And 
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“* And make her desolate and naked, 
and eat her jicsh, and burn her with 
fire.”] This fearful part of the Pro- 

ecy.seems to be at this very time 

ulfifling, and, there is every reason 

to expect, will be amply verified. 
The Allies are certuinly disposed to 
be as merciful to France as is ‘con- 
sistent with their own safety. But, 
such are the provocations they meet 
with, and so little disposed are the 
French in general to return to peace 
and order, that the Prophecy may be 
expected to be literally fatfilled. 

Not wishing to trespass too much 
upon you, I shall content myself with 
some observations upon only one 
more passage of this Prophecy. But 
this seems to agree so particularly 
with some very recent transactions, 
and indeed-to throw some light upon 
some of the most mysterious parts of 
them, that it must not be omitted. 
And this is the general description of 
this Beast given by the Angel ‘in tell- 
ing the mystery of it to the Apostle. 
The Beast that thou sawest was, and és 
not, “* and shall ascend out of the bot- 
tomless pit, and ge into perdition.” 
The Beast is to be, and not to be, to 
be again, and then come to its end— 
go into perdition.—Aond have we not 
seen the Freach Empire occupying a 
very large part of the Christian world, 
and ruling it with a most absolute 
gway? Have we not seen alsv thiis 
Empire cease to be? Were not peo- 

a0 alsurptized and astonished 
when the French Emperor was per- 
mitted to retire to Elba and -réceive 
the favour of his life, which he sa 
dittle deserved? But this wasnecessary 
to his coming again, or “ ascending 
out of the bottemiess pit,” in order 
to his ““gding into iperdifion.” He 
has come again, and one single battle 
has put an end a second time to bis 
Empire; and from this text there is 
-good'reason to bhepe, that it is vow 
to rise.we. more. Wheo'be went to 
Biba, he appeared to come to his end 
‘as Emperor of France as completely 
as if he had gove into-hisgrave. “He 
shall ascend out of the bottomless pit, 
and go iuto.perdition.” And these 
circumstances are not more 
coniected in the Prophecy than they 
have been im what 1s here'sup 
to be the fulfilment of them.—One 
more extraordinary point rémaios. 
“ They that dwell on the earth shall 
wender when they behold the Beast, 





Fulfilment of Prophecy.—Reov. Dr. Abauzit. 
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that was, and is not, and yet is.” And 
what has so sarprized the world, a§ 
the banishment of the Emperor of 
the French to St. Helena: that @ 
man who had so abused the merey 
that had been before shown him, 
should again fall into the hands of the 
same enemies, and yet receive a simi- 
lar favour from them :— nay, that 
the maa himself could bear to live, 
after sach a repetition of his disgrace 
im being a second time driven from 
his throne — a man that had no reli- 
oe principles, no fear of God, to 
old him from fallmg upon bis owg 
word? But his banishment to St. 
elena has been determined upon by 
the Allies, and tie has tamely sub- 
mitted to his sentence. And herein a 
on of this Prophecy seems to be 
iterally accomplished, and it is a cir- 
cunistance that no stretch of human 
imgenuity could have discovered be- 
fore the event took place. The Em- 
pire or Beast has thus “ ceased to be, 
and yet é,” in a certain sense, by the 
contmued existence of him who wag 
the life and spirit of it. T. R. 
rr 


Breriander’s Apology for the Eng- 
fish and French Ver'sidns of the 


Scriptures circulateil by the British 
and Foreign Bible Syciety. 

Letter I. 
Mr. Urnean, Nov. 10. 


os objections urged agaiust our 
* authorized ‘English version” 
are not so largely imsisted on by Dr. 
Abauzit as those against the Frehch 
Bibles but they are objections of a 
similar kind, and apply with equal 
force. Some of them, mdeed, are 
thrown oat by way of insinuation-and 
indirect allusion, rather than by oper 
charges: yet, Sir, this objector bes 
advaueed énough in plain terms, to 
evince his ifreconcileable disltke of 
that Translation as well as the other, 
and bis settled wish for the publica- 
tion of an improved English version 
ef ‘the Bible. To this point I shail, 
therefore, first solicit your particular 
attention, before I glauce at the re- 
marks of Dr.:A. which yeculiarly re- 


gard the French edition published by 


the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
in his letter of August £0, 1815, 
contaiving a copy of one sent y hiv 
to the Doke of Keat, he tells bis 
Royal Highness, that ** tothe ques 
tiou made by the Rev. J. B. Bristowe, 
in 
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in the Monthly Magazine for Decem- 
ber 1813, ‘ Whether by distributing 
a Translation so defective as their pre- 
sent French one. is proved to be, they 
will.not, in « great measure, defeat 
their own object’? my answer(é.e. Dr. 
Abauzit’s answer) would be positive, 

n proof of the in avequacy even of 
the authorized English version,” says 
he, * I would claim the very valuable 
authority of one of the Auxiliary 
Bible Sucicty’s Vice-Presideats, name- 
ly, the Rev. Richard Ormerod, A. M. 

icac of Keusington, such as it is 
given in Abp. Newcome’s Historical 

‘iew of the English Brblical Transla- 
tions, &c. Syo. 1792. In fact, itisa 
duty” (adds the Doctor) “ incumbent 
onany new editor of ‘he Bible, to per- 
use this most excellent work.” 

. The objector then goes on to enu- 
merate what he deems very excep- 
tionable ‘* passages in the Society's 
Bibles; and asseris that, “* the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society renders 
useless, as, far as in its power, the 
learned researehes of the celebrated 
Divines of Great Britain aod other 
countries, who have readered so many 
esseatial services to religion, and so 
mach prowoted the progress of sacred 
criticism, since the first publication 
of the versions of the Bible which are 
now repriateddy the Society, without 
correction, note, or comment.”” From 
this and other declarations, we may 
see clearly, that the objections aad 
opinions of Dr. Abagzit pretty weil 
coincide with those of his admirer, 
Mr. Bristowe; that the pretemled 
improvements of certain Socimans, 
Arians, and Uvilarians, are desigued te 
be the model for our amendments ima 
vernacular version 5 that, by dispers 
ing the generally-receiwed Transla- 
tiow, “* without covtributing to the 
prevention of crime, or the matruc- 
tien. of igovrance, tue Society” (be 
thinks) * encourages the sueers aad 
scoflings of the Free-thinkers at the 
sacred records ;” and finally, “ that 
the way” (doubtiess the only way) 
‘to reader real service to religion 
would be, the publication of improv- 
ed versious of the Bible.” ~All this, 
Sir, 18 perfectly intelligible; and the 
Reverend Divine of \-eaeva is ‘* hum- 
bly of epimen” that we should fol- 
low his pluo for improving, or amend- 
ing, or rather (J fear) deteriorating, 
eur authorized Translation. 

To all this, however, I reply in the 


first place, that the Euaglish version 
im its preseot state of imperfection is 
Sully adequate to the avowed ubject 
of the Bible Sectety, vis. “ the pre- 
vention of crime, aad the instruction 
of ignorance;” and secondly, 4 ob- 
serve, that the learned Prelate New. 
come hiinself, whose aathority is par- 
amouwet to any ether, was wholly of 
my epiaion :—for these ire'the Arch- 
bishep’s own words, p..188; *‘ That 
our English Translation of the Scrép- 
tures, or imdeed any Translation of 
them extant,” (mark this, awy Trans- 
ation extant) “ contains all things 
necessary to salvation, is a truth 
which no Member of any Protestant 
Church will controvert.” Is wot this 
ingenaous aud full concession of New: 
come alone sufficient to vindicate 
the inain object and avowed princile 
of evr vumerous Bible lastitations, 
in their use of the cowmen version’? 
But, let usinqeire, what is that lead- 
ing priaciple? What does the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, the Naval 
and Mibkitary Bible Society, and their 
various Dependunt Asseciations, pre- 
fess todo? This, Sir, is the primary 
question. 

Does the Bible Society erect itself 
into a corporation ofdearued C riticks? 
Does it assume the character of em- 
bodied Translators? Does it pretend 
to examine, weigh, andc e to- 
gether, the hundred.and Sty thousand 
various readiags of the indefatigable 
Mill, Beagel, Wetstem, Griesbach, 
Kennicott, De Ressi, Birch, and ether 
collectors? Nosuch thing. Then, what 
is the professed design ofthat multite- 
diunous body? Does it not at least 
aim tv substitute mew and improved 
Translations in the place of old ones, 
well recewed and generally accredited 
indeed, but, perhaps, defective old 
versions? No, Sir, it bas net even 
this ohject-in a it allows all the 
antiquated Translations, if they really 
be tn high estimation, ‘to ae ia 
use just where it found them : it Jets 
the former authorized, and'generally 
received —— go forth wherever 
they are-read with approbabiow amour 
‘the common people. Lhe broad prim 
ciple of action therefore seen to be, 
to promote Biblica] versions where 
none already exist; and to adopt, 
for wider carcolation, those which are 
found to be extensively used or accre- 
dited, without making itsclf at ‘all 
responsible for the purity or perfec- 

tion 
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tion of such established Translations. 
I gather this view of the Bible Society 
from its own fundamental regulations, 
which are always printed and circu- 
Jaied with its anoual reports, by the 
express authority of its founders and 
subscribers. 

In the first printed regulation of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
we read as follows: ‘ THE soLe os- 
secr shall be, to encourage a wider 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures: 
the only copies in the languages of 
the United Kingdom to be circulated 
by this Society, shall be the autho- 
rized ‘ersion, without note or com- 
ment.” We find, then, it is taken for 
granted, that ion Great Britain our ac- 
credited versions will be most gene- 
rally acceptable; and therefore most 
read by the common people, for 
whose benefit, chiefly, the Lostitution 
was esiablished. It is assumed as a 
principle, that in other countries, 
** whether Christian, Mahometan, or 
Pagan,” such copies of the Scriptures 
will either be met with alréady in 
use, or may be procured by re-priut- 
ing, as “ shall contain all things ne- 
cessary to salvation.” This one condi- 
tion will suffice: and if Dr. Abauzit 
means to * prove the inadequacy” of 
our English version in this practical 
sense of the term, I must tell him he 
will stand alone; that his favourite 
author affords no countenance or 
sanction to hisidea; and that he must 
go out of the pale of every * Pro- 
testant Church,” to meet with a sin- 
gle gloomy, harsh, uncharitable, sup- 
porter of bis own notion. 

I ask now, if the Doctor denies 
the complete adequacy of our English 
version, to effect the grand purpose 
of the Bible Society, its avowed and 
** sole object ?” Newcome has helped 
him to an answer; Newcome, who 
well saw, and strongly felt, all its im- 
perfections. Even Dr. A. confesses, 
that ir “ to diffuse the Word of God 
over the whole world, for the pur- 
pose of making man more eniighten- 
ed, more happy, and better;” that 
‘iy SUCH BE THE INTENTION of the 
Briiish and Foreign Bible Society,” 
he udmits, it “ is indeed a sublime 
conception!” But, does he doubt 
the real intention, the good design, 
the benevolent aim of the Society? 
Is this candid ? Is it fair aud modest 
dealing ? 1s it dving as he would be 
dune by, and treating such an Asso- 
ciation as it deserves ? 





I must add something on“ improv- 
ed versions.” The Unitarian party 
have given us (in addition to more 
than a dozen English Translations 
existing before) what they call * an 
improved version of the New Testa- 
meat;” said by them to be “ upen 
the basis of Archbishop Newcome's 
new Translation, with a corrected 
text.” It is nevertheless tuo evident, 
that their improvements and correc- 
tions are but egregious perversions 
of the text; not to mention that a 
most unwarrantable use has been 
made of Abp. Newcome’s respectable 
name and authority. Mr. Belsham 
is the reputed editor, or the chief 
editor, of that work; a geutleman 
who has been severely chastised by 
the Bishop of St. David's, in his late 
bovk, *“ The Bible, and the Bible 
ouly, the Religion of Protestants :” 
and yet, Sir, to such thinkers and 
writers, embodied intu a Committee 
by the Bible Society, we are gravely 
and repeatedly advised to devolve 
the very important business of re- 
Viewing, amending, aud improving 
the authorized English Translation ! 

Mr. Bristowe, and the Conductor of 
the Monthly Magazine, agree with 
Dr. Abauzit, as to the propriety of a 
Committee; and Mr. Bristowe tells 
us, the present version * is thought 
by Judges” (such Judges!) to be 
inferivr to the one of Abp. Newcome, 
** and to the more recent edition of it 
published by Johnson and Co. in 
1808.” Again, a writer in the Month- 
ly Magazine for May 1813, p. 331, 
takes advantage of Dr. Maliby’s ob- 
servation, that ** many errors will 
be diffused by exhibiting the Sacred 
Records in their present coufused ana- 
chronic form:” wherefore, ** a eri- 
tical edition of the Scriptures” is 
earvestly recommended to be pre- 
pared in English by a Committee of 
the Bibie Society. And lest the Bib- 
lical labours of the persuns en- 
couraged by Johnson and Co. should 
be overlooked, Mr. Bristowe nanies 
Gilbert Wakefield, Dr. Priestley, Mr. 
Cappe, and Mr. Lindsey, as deserving 
of especial atiention m the atcom- 
plishment of this sacred work!!! 

lt is, however, very uufortunate 
for such an ‘undertaking, that Dr. 
Kdward Nares should have proved 
the noles in the Unitarian version to 
be ‘* most artfully put together, to- 
tally. coutrary to the doctrines aud 
opinions of many of the most able 

coni- 
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commentators that ever lived, and 
frequently. in direct opposition to the 
learned Primate, whose name stands 
so conspicuous im their title-page ; 
but whose authority has no weight 
whatever with them when his comments 
or his version happen in the smatlest 
degree to interfere with the creed of 
modern Unitarians :” p. 259, 2d edit. 
of Narcs’s Remarks on the Unitarian 
Version, Svo. 1814; a volume which 
I beg to mention, togetner with 
Bisiop Burgess’s last book, as yield- 
ing a complete and truly candid ex- 
posure of the * deceitfal criticisms” 
of those modern translators. Al- 
though such innovating performances 
and jusidious corrections may possi- 
bly be approved by some few 
“ Juoces” of a certain stamp ; yet, 
Sir, until the public taste becomes 
also “ improved” im the same way, 
and that Translation shal: be generally 
accounted a faithful transcript of the 
Divine mind, | hope no Christian So- 
ciety will promote its * wider circu- 
jation.”” When our authorized ver- 
sion is re-cast in a Socinian mould, 
and not before, I believe the bible 
Society will regret that it can never 
depart one iota from its primary 
fundamental iaw, above quoted. © 

in the mean.time, | comfort myself 
with the observation of Dr. Keoni- 
coti(and De Rossi was of his opimon), 
respecting the supposed faulty text 
of the Holy Scriptures: 

‘* Ithae been urged hy Lord Boling- 
broke, aud by others on the side of 
Scepticism and Infidelity, * That if 
the Scriptures had heen from God 
they would elways have been pre- 
served in the primitive purtiy. in 
opposition to suggestions of this kind, 
Dr. Kennicott shews that neither the 
wisdom aor the goodness ©! the Su- 
preme Being can he justiy impeached 
from the supposition that many errors 
have crept into the present text ; de- 
cause the most important matters are 
still secure and ceriain, and men 
have always been able.to derive from 
the Bible a rule both of faith and 
practice. For tie illustration of this 
position, he appeals to the autient 
Charches, both Greek and Italiane, 
and the: modern Churches of both 
Protestants and Roman Catholicks ; 
since amongst all those, their sacred 
books taught them ‘ what they must 
do to be saved, though they coniain- 
ed. many ¢rrors, the correction of 
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which was desirable.” See Art. 
Biste, in Dr, Rees’s rew Cyclopedia. 
(To be continued.) 
i 
On the Deceitfulness of Unitarian 
Quotations: by BrstraNpDer. 

Mr, Ursan, Nov. 6. 

I WAS not a little surprized to see 

in your last Number, p. 319, a 
citation in Greek from Titus ii. 13. 
which is partly unfaithful, and is fol- 
lowed by a Translation still more in- 
sincere. Such incorrect quotations 
and criticisms have, however, been 
lately shewn by the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s to be very frequen’, among 
modern Unitarians! The incorrect- 
ness of the Greek passage consists in 
adding a comma after pryade Ow, 
“ the Great God,” without any au- 
thority whatever: and, in the Eng- 
lish version, not only a comma ap- 
pears, but the particle of is prefixed to 
the words “ our Saviour Jesus Christ;” 
by which two artful, and (what some 
might deem) trivial, alterations of 
this important text, the sense is ma- 
terially corrupted. 

I use strong language in declaring 
my sentiments, because the same per- 
verse rendering has often been ex- 
posed by Biblical Scholars ; and mach 
at large by the Rey. Dr. Edward 
Narex, in his remarks on the “ Im- 
proved Version of the New Testa- 
ment,” 2d edit. pp. 61 and 234. Whea 
your Cogrespondent A.S..F. takes the 
liberty to say, * that the Authors of 
the New Testament do not write with 
critical exactness, and especially that 
they are by ao means correct and uni- 
form iv their use of the article,” &c. 
1 think it is needless to display much 
ceremony in dealing with such a man ; 
and I only desire him to attempt a 
public refutation of Dr. N,’s remarks 
on the above text. 

Iam decidedly of opinion, that his 
triumph over the learned, Prelate is 
entirely without foundation, and that 
none but the most illiterate persons 
can be deceived by the tura which 
A. 5. F. gives io the passage in ques- 
tion. If so, the Bishop of St. David's 
was perfectly correct iv adducing that 
text, as “ the direct testi .ony of St. 
Paul to the Divinity of Ciyist.” It 
has been coasidered in the same light 
by many of the best Criticks aod 
Translators, from the days of Faber 
Stapulensis to those of Schleusner 
and Griesbach. Pen eee 

r. 
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Mr. Urban, Nav. 7. 


AM indaced to trouble you with 

a few more observations upon 
the Sassex Freeholder, who, while 
he is dipping inte Mr. Kett’s * Flow- 
ers of Wit,” unfortunately imbibes 
the spirit of Tacitus, and maligns 
Christianity. 

He craves permission to lay before 
his readers the passage which had 
been referred to by the venerable 
Bishop of St, David's; and, lest the 
evidence of Divinity should not be 
sufficiently apparent, he is pleased to 
furnish us with what he calis a literal 
Translation, apd then observes, “ the 
whole evidence is now before the 
reader.” Evidence! of what? — ef 
Christ’s Divinity ?-—-Nay — but of bis 
Humanity, insinuates the Unitarian. 
His hypothesis, however, lam bound 
ta reject; not only on its owa ac- 
count, but because it clashes with a 
parallel passage, 2 Peter i. 1. rou 
@rov nor xas Ywrngos Incoy Xeisov, 
which cava rt be otherwise interpreted 
than, of our God aud Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Should he, however, devy 
even this, he must, at least, permit 
me to construe upon his own princi- 
ples, vov Kugsou nuwy xas Ewrngos Incoy 
Kgsov, which, by giving the appelia- 
tion Lerd to God and Christ, proves 
more than he requires, and settles the 

ispute, 

hat the passage in Titys ii. 13, 
will bear the cuustruction adopted 
by bis Lordship, the subtle Arian is 
compelied to acknowledge: it rests 
with the candid Christiaa to main- 
tain, that it is the only construction 
which harmonizes with the context: 
for in the 10th and 11th verses we 
read, that they may adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour in all things; for 
the grace of God, (that is, of our Sa- 
viour,) that bringeth salvation, hath 
appeured unto ali men. Let us couple 
thia with the 13th and 14th verses, 
and see to what it will amount. 
Looking to that blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great Ged, 
(who, as we see, is-our Saviour), and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gere 
himself for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, ~ealous of 
good works. But to whom is this pe- 
euliar people to be purified ? lo Jesus 
Christ our Saviour ;—and wherefore? 
that they may adorn the doctrine of 


Ged our Saviour.— Now, if the Uni- 
tariau, who ought rather to be term- 
ed a Leiseparatist, a Kind of Theo- 
merizonian ; if, I say, he can extricate 
himself from the manifest absurdity 
into which he has run of sectiig vorth 
two Saviours (in contradi¢tion to 
God's dvelaration, Isaiah xiii, 1¥. 
Besides me there is no Suvdivar, ‘and 
that sceiptura! position, 2 Cov. ¥. T9. 
God was in Christ, recdnciling the 
world to himself,) he is at liberty to 
do so: in the n ean tie, | shall pro- 
ceed.— “ The whole evidence,” says 
your Correspondent, “ is now before 
the reader;” iz. one veise out of 
four; and that so interpreted as to 
be at variance with the rest. T have 
endeavoured te render it somewhat 
more perspicuous, and | hope, Mr. 
Urban, it will have a seasonable effect 
upon those of your readers who are 
not yet so far involved ia this mys 
tery of iniquity, as to hail, in the 
propagation of error, the commence- 
ment of a system, which, orig nating 
in pride, and retained by pertinacity, 
banishing truth as an evil, and study- 
ing sophistry as a science, invevts a 
scheme of Christiavity on the ruin of 
the Scrip‘ ures. 

Again, the sense of the passage, we 
are told, is to be rendered further ap- 
parent by the testimony of Christ 
himself. Your readers will keep in 
mind tat the Huinanity of our bless- 
ed Lord, and cossequently tie de- 
nial of bis pre-existence, are fanda- 
mental points is the Uniterian apo- 
staey ; and how far his testimony con- 
tributes to their establishment, that 
testimony shall decide. ** Whosoever 
shal! be ashamed of me and of my words, 
of him shall the Son of Alan be askam- 
ed, when he shalt cume in his own 
glory, and in his Father's, and of the 
holy Angels.—What, | would ask, is 
this glory in which Christ shall come, 
but that glory which be-had with the 
Father before the world began? 
which he laid aside when he came 
down from Heaven, and which; on 
his ascending up, where he was be- 
Sore, he re-assumed, Angels, A uthori- 
ties, and Powers, being made sudject 
unto hin ? what, I say, bot that gh 
which, while these words stil sount 
ed in the ears ofthe ss ge es, ‘beamed 
upon his countenance, when Moses 
and Elias communed ‘with him from 
above, and the ‘voice: of fhe’ Father 


rushing through the cloud bore testi- 
mony 
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mopy to the Faith which men would 
labour to subvert, This is wy beloved 
Again,, the Adversary goes on to 
observe, that “ the direct testimony 
of St, Paul consists in his application 
of the Article rov,” and that “ this is, 
indeed, a tppick on which gramma- 
rians may shew their learning and in- 
genuily to greatadvantage, as lawyers 
o sometimes in other cases.” That 
grammarians and lawyers are always 
correct, I will not attempt to main- 
tain; but of this I am persuaded, 
that if any lawyer was to pervert the 
enactments of the Legislature as the 
Unitarian Critick bas the language ef 
Scripture, he woud be employed by 
nove but knaves .o give legality to 
their fraud.—We are told, moreover, 
that to a person of common sense 
* it cannot but excite some surprize 
that the Apostie should leave so mo- 
mentous a doctrine to be deduced 
from the mere circumstance of an Ar- 
ticle.” As to his being surprized, 
that wili not alter the tenor of Scrip- 
tare. A person of common sense, if 
he repine not at the superior acquire- 
ment of others, but labour to apply 
the talent Ahat bas been committed 
to him to a good purpose, would na- 
turally d from the construction 
of the sentence {if he know the mean- 
ing of an article) the indivisibility of 
God and Christ; a doctrine, however, 
which he will find dispersed through 
every book of the New Testament in 
the strougest, the most explicjt 
terms.—Again, the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles is charged, in common 
with his less lear brethren, with 
being by no means correct iv the use 
of the Article; sometimes employing 
it where it isnot necessary, and some- 
limes omitting it wheu propriety re- 
quires its insertion, Indeed! may we 
not rather say, it was left for the Uni- 
tarian of ern days to sap the 
energy of Truth, by torturing to the 
beat of a vicious fancy, the idiomatic 
forms of antiquity? Lt was rather an- 
fortunate for St. Paul that he did oot 
come under the discipline of a more 
skilfal guide than Gamaliel, who, 
nevertheless, as a Doctor of the Law, 
was had ia reputation of all the peo- 
a The enemies of Christianity in 
ose days entertained a very different 
«pinion of St. Paul: they did not at- 
Ambate to ignorance those mysteries 
Gina. Mac, November, 1815. 
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which they had sot the hearts to be- 
lieve, but, with mingled sensations of 
fear and amazement, cried aloud, 
Paul,thou art beside thyself, much 
learning doth makethee mad. Aud if 
the Adversary bad followed on the 
same side, he would certainly have 
furnished matter for much serious in- 
vestigation, and have perplexed, in 
bo ordinary degree, the El of the 


Church : asi e, however, and 
not excess of learning, is. alleged as 
the cause of the reputed errors, it be- 
comes a matter of centroversy. be- 
tween the Roman Governor and the 
Freeholder of Suésex, and they must 
settle it when they meet.—We are 
told, by way of conclusiec, that the 
object he deems most worthy of a 
serious inquirer is, to ascertain the 
true sense of Scripture, aod te repre+ 
sent it fairly when discovered. In 
this we are perfectly agreed; but whe- 
ther he has violated his own maxim 
must he left * to the judgment of ' 
your readers, who will determine for 
themselves as the evidence appears.” 
Thus much, however, | thiok, is ap- 
parent, that, in conformity with the 
Scriptural direction of rightly divid 
ing the word ef truth, the terms Lord 
Srom Heaven, and the Man Christ 
Jesus, though they seem paradoxical - 
to our finite intellect, are not contra 
dictory, but are consistent with each 
other, and must be taken jn eonjunc- 
lion, if we would arrive at that mye 
terious but saving faith, God manifest 
in the flesh.—The Adversary observes, 
moreover, that be shail notat present 
take upon him to decide whether 
Peter and Paul be entitled to the epi- 
thet Trinitarian or Unitarian: but 
why not?—if the extracts that have 
been made from them are to be'taken 
exclusively as a transcript of their 
faith, why is aot the conclusion drawa 
at once? Is it, Sir, thateo glaring a 
violatioa of the Apostle’s rule of 
comporing spiritual things with spi- 
ritzal wouid insti the more jadi- 
cicus of your readers to ask what St. 
Paul means by the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the love of God, -and the 
communion of the Hoty Ghost; or 
what St. Peter meaut, when, im op- 
position to the opimion of others, he 
exclaimed, Thow art Chrivt; the Son 
of the living God? why these terms 
are kept out of sight ? why the Hu- 
manity and net Divinity are perpe- 
tually 
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dually dweft opon; and why’ every 
text of, Scripture; which, either di- 
reetly, or by iniplication, favours the 
latter pomt, is either grossly pervert- 
ed from its natural import, or repre- 
sented as interpolations, and the 
blunders of transcribers? Is it that 
so foul a degradation of the blessed 
Apostles, so direct an impeachment, 
so virtual a renusciation of Scrip- 
tural authority, would tempt men to 
demand, In what then differs the 
doctrine of the Unitarian from the 
Deist of France, who, sufficient to 
himself in his religion of Nature, col- 
lects together the scattered elements 
of an exploded system, and denying 
the fitness of historical evidence, with 
matchless effrontery rejects the pos- 
sibility of the Resurrection; who, 
nevertheless, but for the omission of 
that solitary fact, st‘ll retains, accord- 
ing to Mr. Belsham, the essence of 
Christianity ? 

And now one word at parting with 
the Adversary, He speaks much of 
having perused the Scriptures. Let me 
intreat of him to read them once 
more, and to read them with atten- 
tion; to read them, moreover, with 
the Day of Judgment full in view; 
and at the close of his labours, while 
the warning voice of St. Joha would 
still pat him on bis guard, let him, in 
the silence of retirement, question his 
own heart, whether it be compatible 
with that mighty System, the progress 
ef which he. has been tracing, and 
which was four thousand years in 
preparatien, atiested by sigus in the 
Heavens above, and in the Earth be- 
neath, that for which the Prophets 
were stoned, and the Apostles bled ; 
whether, I say, it he compatible with 
euch a System, that a-c.ld and formal 
submission of the underslanding to 
Abe force of historic truth, should 
constitute a mau a, Christians or 
whether he. can arrogate to himself 
that title, from whom the whole of 
the Ghristiaa world, from the Roman 
Catholic to the Quaker, is separated 
by; an immeasurable distance; and 
Whos. denying the efficacy of blood, 
and. trampling upon the Cross as the 
badge of superstition, holds the Bible 
epen before him, and, with the Deist 
at bis right, hand to guide bis am 

tin: » erosses out every mar 
¢ a Disinn! Reshlation, aod sisil 
miointeins be isa Christiaus 
.- «Yours, &. 24 , ve. 


Mr. Urnspan, Oat: 28. 


DO not recollect that the follow- 

ing text has been mentioned in 
the present controversy with the Uni- 
tarians. Acts xx. 28. 

** Take heed, therefore, unto your- 
selves, and to all the flock, over the 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, to feed the Church of God, 
which be has purchased with Ais own 
blood.” 


These words are decisive as to the 
Divinity of Christ ; and I wish every 
honest Unitarian would seriously 
consider them. It is surely of the 
utmost importance that he should 
doso. Yours, &c. Ss. 

te 

Mr. Urnan, Oct. 29. 

AVING considered “ the direct 
testimony of St. Paul to the 
Divinity of Christ,” in the Third Ad- 
dress to Unitarians in your Number 
for August, I should proceed with 
much pleasure to the continuation of 
the same Address in your Number for 
September, in whieh it is said that 
** the Scriptures most expressly call 
him God as well as Man:” but, as 
there are several texts of. Scripture 
referred to in support of this prope- 
silion, [ ao afraid that.the considera- 
lion of them would exceed the bounds 
of a moderate letter. I can traly, 
however, say, that, having examined 
the texts with great care, I find them 
all capable of easy interpretation. in 
perfect consistency with the language 
of St. Peter in his Address to the 
Jews, in which he delivers the fol- 
lowing emphatical senteace : 

* Ye men of Israel, hear these words ; 
Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of 
God among you by miracles, and won- 
ders, and signs,-which God did by bina 
in the midst ef you, as ye yourselves 
also know.” 

No person can express his senti- 
meots wilh more. plaummess and per- 
spicuity than. we find heres there is 


uo need of comment, exposition, or 


paraphrase, to make the sense more 
iatelligible than it ia without them ; 
the most ordiuary reader cannot mis- 
take it. Jesus of Nazareth is. here 
said to. be * @ mun approved of God,” 
by. miraculous, works * which God 
did .by- him.’ What can be plainer? 
Contrary, it shouldseem, to Bishop 
Burgess’s Weas,: Unitarians (Lia 
hend) have no “ standard of belief” 
but 
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bat | the, Scmptures, which they ute 
their best reason and judgment to 
understavd : and what kind of belief 
would that be, which is not aecom- 
panied with judgment and anderstand- 
ing? Unitarians believe in one God 
only, they believe the divine mission 
of Jesus Christ, aad they believe that 
it. was confirmed by miraculous 
nny called the Holy Spirit ; they 

elieve also, that Jesus. Christ rose 
from the dead, as an caruest and pat- 
tern of a general resurrection. These 
are the principal articles of their be- 
lief, which are neither numerous, nor 
difficult to comprehend. In com- 
mon with all Christians, they expect 
a future state of retribution, and un- 
der this expectation lead a pious and 
virtuous life. What does Christi- 
anity require more? 

Why may not Unitarians witha Tri- 
nitarians, and Trinitarians with Uni- 
tarians, discuss a subject on an amica- 
ble footing? Would his Lordship of 
St. David's, who is a Trinitarian, con- 
desceod to treat Unitarians with a lit- 
te more candoar in his Addresses to 
them, Unitarians themselves might 
regard a Trinitarian Bishop with more 
coinplacency, and even his Lordship 
and Mr. Belsham (a Trivitarian and a 
Unitarian of high respectability) be 
on: less discordant terms. Indeed, it 
ean never be unseasonable to recom- 
mend mutual candour, to Trinitarians 
and Unitarians, or whatever other 
uames people choese to assume, as 
this is a branch of duty in which they 
are tvo apt to fail. A distinguished 
writer in the New Testament*says, 
** And now abideth faith, hope, cha- 
rity, these three; but the greatest of 
these is charity :” of which, candour 
is certainly au essential part. The 
whole chapter from which this ex- 
tract is taken deserves alteative pe- 
rusal. It contains av eloquent enu- 
meration of the priacipal properties 
of charity, and may be found ia St. 
Pauil’s first Epistle to the Coriathians, 
By: charity, the Author does not 
merely intend donations of alms, for 
he hints that aman may give all he 
has to feed the poor, and yet be with- 
outit: But by charity, he evidently 
means a principle of benevolence and 
candour, whieh are necessary to the 
furmation of -a perfeet character, 
either in a black coat, or a brown 
one: A.S. F. 
&.S. Sir Jobn Sinclair, in bis late 
Pamphiet ov the Agricultural State 


of the Netherlatids, speaks of “‘ cross- 
ing different ‘varieties ‘of “Wheat.” 
Is the expression universally’ intelli- 
gible? or may it ndt ‘be acceptable to 
some persons, to say that it meané, 
not sowing always the samé sorts of 
Wheat ov the same fand, but occa- 
sionally changing them. The Pamph- 
let is well worth reading. 
—— 

Mr. Unsan, Nov. 7. 

4 Bishop of St. Dayid’s, in his 

Third Address to Unitarians, as 

oes in your Magazine, p. $14, 
as the following passage : 

“* Sir Isaac Newton ...... could neir 
ther be Socinian nor Arian. The fol- 
lowing extract from Whiston’s Memoirs 
of his own Life will confirm this coriclu- 
sion. *On or about the ‘year 1720, 1 
take it to have been, that I was refased 
to be admitted a Member of the Royal 
Society by Sir 1. Newton. The case waa 
this : Sir Hans Sloane, Drs E. Halley, 
and myself, were once togetber at Child's 
Coffee-house in St. Paul’s Church-yard; 
and Dr. Halley asked me, why I was not 
a Member of that Society ?, 1 answered, 
Because they durst not choose an Here, 
tick. Upon which, Dr, Halley said to 
Sir Hans Sloane, that if he would pro- 
pose me, he would second it ; which was 
done accordingly. When Sir Isdac New- 
ton, the President, heard this, he was 
greatly concerned; and, by what I then 
learned, closeted some of the Members, 
in order to get rid of me ; and told then, 
that, if 1 was chosen a Member, he 
would not be President.” ‘ 

And here the Bishop closes his ex- 
tract, leaving, no doubt, an impress 
sion on the mind of every reader, 
that Sir Isaac Newton's objection to 
Whiston’s election inte the Royal 
Society was founded upon his reli- 
gious heresy. The passage is ex 
preasly quoted by his Lordship for 
this purpose, and, as it stands in your 
Magazine, appears to lead pretty 
fairly to such an inference, But, up- 
on turning to the Memoirs of Whis- 
ton, | find quite a different ex 
tion of Sir Isaac’s conduct. ‘After 
the words quoted by the Bishop, 
Whiston goes on to declare bis une 
willingness to offend Sir 1. Newtong 
and observes, that the Society had 
always given him leave to make any 
communications to them, which wage 
almost as agreeable as being a Mem 
ber. He theo proceeds ia the fole 
lowing words: aru 

“* Now, if the Reader desires to know 
the reawn ef Sir J. Newtou’s unwilling- 
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ness to have. me a Member, he must 
take notice, that, as his first making me 
his Deputy, and giving me the full pro- 
fus ofthe place, brought me to be a 
candidate [for the Professorship at Can 
britige 1 presume], as his recommenda- 
tion of, me to the Heads of Colleges in 

Cambridge made me his successor; so 
did I enjoy a Jarge portion of his favour 
for 20 years together, But he then per- 

ceiving that I could not do as his other 

dailing friends did, thet is, learn of 

him without contradicting him when I 
differed in opinioa from him, he could 
yiot; in his old age, bear such contradic- 
tion; and so he was afraid of me the 
‘Past 13 years of his life. See my Au- 
thentic Records, p. 1070, 1071. He was 
of the most fearful, cautious, and suspi- 
cious temper, that I ever knew; and 
had he been, alive when | wrote against 
his Chronology, and so thoroughly con- 
futed it, that no-hody has ever ventured 
to vindicate it, that 1 knew of, since my 
confutation was published, I should not 
have thought proper to publisit during 
his life-time ; because 1 knew his tem- 
per so well, that I should have expect- 
ed it would have killed him; as Dr. 
Bentley, Bp. Stillingfleet’sChaplain, told 

nie, that he believed Mr. Locke’s tho- 
rougi confutation of the Bishop’s meta- 
physicks about the Trinity hastened his 
end also.” 

It must now be obvious to every 
reader of your Magazine, Sir, that 
the Bishop of St. David's has, though 
doubtless vointentionally, suppressed 
ad important part of the passage 
which he professed to extract ; and 
which gives an entirely new colour 
to that which he has published. His 
Lerdship will, I take for granted, 
apologize to the publick for bis pre- 
éipitancy, in your next Number; and, 
with all deference to his acknowledg- 
ed learning and integrity, 1 hope it 
will prove a warning against that 
proneness to impute wilful misrepre- 
sentation to his opponents, of which 
he gives several sees in the contro- 

~ wersial writings that have lately come 
‘from his pen. 

. With respect to the question of Sir 
lL. Newton's Arianism (for I presume 
‘Mr. Belsham did not mean to repre- 
sent him a¢ a Socinian, but used Uni- 
tarian as agenéral term), | am not 
aware of any decisive evidence on the 
subject. - ‘There has been a prevail- 
ing’ opisiow aweng literary wen that 
hey was ‘net orthodox in his notions 
of the Triaity, which seems confirmed 


by bis writing against the authenticity 


both of 1 Tim. iii. 16 ; and of  Jobn 
v. 7: for, thowgh the latter of these 
texts is now generally given up, yet 
it was otherwise in Newton's age; 
and he was not likely to have gone 
out of his line into a matter of eriti- 
cism, without some inclination in fa- 
vour of the side which might seem 
to bea gainer by rejecting these texts. 
The following passage from Whiston’s 
Memoirs will, however, if wecan whol- 
ly trust its accuracy, be conclusive: 

* I sent this paper[againstInfant-Bap- 
tism] by an intimate friend, Mr. Haines, 
to Sir I. Newton, and desired to know 
his opinion: the answer réturned was 
this, that they both had discovered: the 
same before; nay, 1 afterwards found 
that Sir lsaac Newton was so hearty for 
the Baptists, as well as for the Eusebians 
or Arians, that he sometitmes suspected 
these two were the two witnesses in the 
Revelation.”’ 

Whiston’s Memoirs, vol. I. p. 178. 
Yours, &c. Lipen er VeRax. 
— 

Mr. Urpan, Hoxton, Nov. 10. 
l PON the questions as to the 

policy, justice, expediency, and 
even necessity, of Catholic Emancipa- 
lion (understood to mean what Ca- 
tholicks themselves understand by it, 
a participation of political power) a 
diversity of opinions has existed: 
but the almost unprecedented state in 
which the Nations of Europe have 
been for several years past, has set 
at defiance all those calculations un- 
friendly to the measure which pro- 
ceeded upon the established axioms 
of antiquity ; discussion has conse- 
quently declined ; and the public sen- 
timent approximated to the side of 
the question propitious to the wishes 
of the Catholicks. 

Several very unexpected events 
and documents have, however, been 
recently developed, which seem to 
point out the present as a period 
favourable to renewed investigation, 
the result of which may possibly be 
to modify and correct the zeal of 
those who are desirous of accelerating 
that most important measure. For 
the purpose of stating a few of these, 
accompanied by some brief observa- 
tiows of my own, I trust 1 shall be 
allowed to occupy a small space in 
your Magazine. 

it is an historical fact, withinthe 
knowledge of your intelligeat readers, 
that the power and influence a 
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the Bishop. of Rome, as head of the 
Catholic Church, exercised over the 
larger part of the Potentates and 
States of Europe, for several years 
before the breaking out of the French 
Revolution, and the manner in which 
that power and influence had been 
employed ia attempts to suppress 
the Protestant faith, were the ori- 
gival causes and the justification of 
those puliical defences with which it 
was found necessary to encircle the 
Government of this Protestant State: 
and it will, perhaps, be granted, that 
if the continuance of that influeace 
might be supposed to warrant the 
careful conservation of our political 
barriers, its revival, under circum. 
stances of sume aggravation, does not 
less appear to suggest the propmety 
of a renewal or continuance of them. 

One of the proudest auguries of the 
advocates of the Revolution was, 
thatit would annihilate Popery, and, 
in prophetical language, destroy the 
power of Antichrist. Events for a 
Jong time, aud to a certain extent, 
justified this expectation, because 
principles and motives very different 
trom those which formerly decided 
the measures of internal and external 

olicy evidently prevailed, and old re- 
f ious distinctions apparently vanish- 
before those of a very different 
description. The collisions of war 
tov, an awful calamity in every coun- 
try, appeared to have worn down the 
edge of former asperilies, and to 
have taught brethren in misfortune 
and suffering, the possibility of asso- 
ciating their sympathies iu this world, 
although they could not think exact- 
ly alike about the world to come. 
The chief upholders of the system 
of religious intolerance themselves, 
as many of them were driven, in 
the moment of distress, to seek and 
accept the succour of Protestant 
Governments, and even to domi- 
ceil amongst them, might, it was 
hoped, by. such intercourse, acquire 
tt of light, or at least a liber- 
ality of feeling, productive of the best 
effects, should they ever return to 
the enjoyment of their old posses. 
sions. 

Ao event, surprizing as it was mo- 
mentary, has realized the almost ex- 
tinguished hopes of these ‘persons ; 
and the consequences have been such 


» as to administer to the present and 


future ages, a lesson of painful in- 


struction, but of wholesome caution, 
a Jesson which teaches us how small 
a portion of trae wisdom acernes to 
mankind from long experience, and 
how little moral good is often the 
purchase of an immense expenditure 
of wealth, of human life, and of so- 
cial enjoyment. 

The re-instatement of all the an- 
tient dynasties, by virtue of the public 
act of the Congress at Vienna, has 
created that new order of things 
which it is here my wish to glance at, 
with a particular reference to its 
bearing upon the interests of religion, 
that is, ot religion generally, not of 
any exclusive sect of pretendedly re- 
ligious persons. 

First, then, In Italy the Pope (which 
perhaps ought aot to be wondered at), 
and the King of Naples also, who 
has been matntained in his Island of 
Sicily by a Protestant Power, have de- 
liberately set about rooting out 
every trace of the Reformed Religion, 
the moment they became masters of 
their old dominions. 

Secondly, In Spain, long defended 
by British treasure and British valour 
against the ambitioa of ihe Jate Ruler 
of France, the retura of Ferdinand te 
his throne has beea simultaneous 
with the re-establishment of the Inqui- 
sition; an act perfurmed with as little 
ceremony as if it were the institution 
of a country fair, but by which act 
the door appears to be barred against 
all religious improvemeat in that 
kingdom. 

Thirdly, The Catholic Princes of 
Upper Germany seem not a whit be- 
hind their Spiritual head ia decision as 
to the preference to be given tu the 
Cathole faith; however some. of 
them may feel a more than uswal 
conviction of the necessity for pru- 
dence ia the prosecution of their pur- 
pose. 

Fourthly, Io France, the antient 
House and the antient Noblesse, now 
returned to the land of their forefa- 
thers, after 20 years’ hospitable en- 
tertainment in a Protestant Coanitry, 
appear to have bcen, unarediately up- 
on their re-landing upon their native 
shore, re-possessed by ali their antient 
feudal notions, and by the spirit of 
religious intolerance. It is now, I 
helieve, Mr. Urban, past all doubt, 
although for some time disputed, 
that persecutioas, purely religious, 
have revived in the South, eatice- 

arly 
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Jarly in the city and vicinage of 
Nismes; and that, while every nieans 
of mental communication amongst 
the people has beeu politicly placed 
under) surveillance, a direction is at- 
tempied to be given to the opinions 
and feelings of the people, and- par- 
ticularly of the rishig generation, 
by the re-establishment of the religi- 
aus orders, and especially the Jesuits; 
by the restoration of the idolatry of 
the Holy Virgin, and of all the Saints 
in the Roman Calendar, particular!y 
by the revival of the pretensions of 
St. Louis*, an ancestor of the reigning 
family, to the national worship; a 
saint of whose true character, as de- 
tailed in his authentic Legend, it were 
to be wished the world in general 
should be better informed; and lastly, 

rocessiuns, penances, and prayers 
to Saints, and for soals in purgatory, 
maintained, some of them, by royal 
bounty. 

But, lastly, a fact which more than 
all others demands attention, and 
even excites astonishment, is the effort 
made by the Bishops of Belgium to 
re-establish throughout Flanders the 
antient dominion of Holy Church 
over Conscience. Their Letter to 
their new Sovereign, the King of the 
Netherlands, dated July 28, 1815, 
published ia the Bremen Gazette of 
Sept. 6, and translated into the British 
Press of the 2ist of the same month, 
is.» document of considerable in- 
terest; it speaks most unequivocally 
on the subject, and I regret that your 
limits do not permit the publication 
of it entire; but you will allow me to 
offer the following impartial extracts: 

“+ Sire,” they say in the commence- 
ment, “* we believe it our duty no 





¥ St. Louis was a soldier of fortune 
from bis youth. Spent the greater part 
of his reign out of his Kingdom, which 
he left to the care of his mother and the 
priests. Like Buonaparte, he wasted an 
army of 30,000 men in his first enter- 
prize in Egypt, and kept the Nation in- 
volved in perpetual wars till his death, 
which happened in Africa. He sanc- 
tioned every superstition and every op- 
pression at home, with the help of the 
Charch, whose wealth in lands and in 
relieks .he greatly augmented. Of the 
Jatter, the pretended nail, spearhead, 
and crown of thorns, used at our Savi- 
our’s crucifixion, and presented by him 
to the Chapel which he built at St. De- 
nis, were the probable causes of his 
eanonization. 
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longer to delay expressing to your May 
jesty the surprize and. the, grief bt 2s 
your Proclamation of the 18th. of this 
month (July)‘has caused us.” ok 

“In thé conviction that it is the ‘firs 
duty of the Bishops to speak the truth’ 
to the Throne, when the grand interes: 
of Religion.are in question, we now fulfil 
this duty with the more confidenceoand 
frankness, as your Majesty frequently 
testified to us your intention to protect 
Religion with all your power, andas im 
that very Proclamation which is the. 
cause of our uneasiness, you assure to 
the Catholic Church its establishment 
and its privileges.” 

“Sire, The existence and the privileges 
of the Catholic Church, in this part of, 
your Kingdom, ave inconsistent with an 
article of the plan of the new Constitu- 
tion, by which equal favour and protec- 
tion are promised to all Religions.” 

** Since the conversion of the Bel- 
gians to Christianity, such a dangerous 
imnovation has never been introduced 
into these Provinces, unless by force.” 


After adverting to the innovations, 
as they call them, of Joseph the 
Second and Buonaparte, they proceed: 

“ In the Ordinance of the 7th of 
March 1814, which the Commissioners 
of the Allied Powers expressly confirm- 
ed, the General Government of Belgium 
declared, ‘ Henceforward, the Ecclesias- 
tical Power and the Temporal Power will 
be inviolably maintained in their re- 
spective limits, as they are fixed by the. 
Canon Law, and by the antient Consti- 
tution of the Country.’"’ 

“Sire, We do not hesitate to declare 
to your Majesty, that the Canonical Laws 
which are sanctioned by the antient 
Constitutions of the Country, are incom- 
patible with the projected Constitution, 
which would give in Belgiom egual fa- 
vour and protection to all Religions.” * 

© The Canonicul Laws have abvays 
rejected. Schism and Heresy from. the 
bosom of the Church,” 

After deducing their exclusive pri- 
vileges down from Charlemagne till 
the Revolution in 1781, they thea 
proceed : 

*¢ Fhe Council of Trent, all whose re- 
solutions were published in these Pro- 
vinces, and have there the force of Eccle- 
siastical Law, after confirming allthe old 
Laws of the Church, which fix the juris- 
dictions, the rights of the Bishops, of the 
Chapters, of the Universities, and in ge- 
neral of the regular and secular Clergy, 
commanded the Bishops to see the exe- 
cution of them, and carefully to watch, 
not only over the maintenarice of the 
sacred pledge of the faith, but also - 
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of the Laws which concern the essential 
discipline of the Catholic Church, and 
secure the consistency and the inviolabi- 
Rty of its Government.” 

Let it bere be remembered that 
ene of the resolutions of the Council 
of Trent, and the object of the Bull * 
of Pope Paul the Third, which issued in 
consequence, was the extirpation of 
Heresy. 

The Bishops proceed : 

. “If your Majesty, when you secure to 
the Belgic Church her existence and 
privileges, has the intention, as we con- 
jecture, to maintain the entire execution 
of the Holy Canon Law, we are incapa- 
ble of duly expressing our thanks to 
your Majesty for it. But we most re- 
spectfully take the liberty to lay before 
your Majesty an article of the new Con- 
stitution, which, in securing the same 

ion to all Religions, would be in- 
compatible with the free and entire exer- 
wise of our official duties,” including the 
extirpation of Heresy ; for 

“We are bound, Sire, incessantly to 
preserve the people intrusted to our care, 
fram the doctrines which are in opposi- 
tion to the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, We could not release ourselves 
Jrom this obligation without viclating our 
most sacred duties; and if your Majesty, 
by virtue of a fundamental Law, pro- 
tected in thesc Provinces the public pro- 
Session and spreauling of these doctrines, 
the progress of which we are bound to 
eppose with all the care and energy 
which the Catholic Church expects from 
our office, we should be in formal opposi- 
tion to the Laws of the State, to the 
measures which your Majesty might 
adopt to maintain them amongst us, 
and in spite of all our endeavours to main- 
tain union and peace, the public tran- 
quillity might still be disturbed.” 

This seenis to be indirectly, and 
very handsomely, threatening their 
Prince with rebellion. 


‘A'little lower down the Bishops re- 
peat, 

‘Already the Proclamation of your 
Majesty, which announced that the 
new Constitetion should imsure the liber- 
ty of Religion, and give all equal favour 
and protection, filled. every heart with 
consternation { { !’” 

Io the subsequent paragraphs of this 
very important document, Toleration 


Intolerant Spirit of the Church of Rome. 





* The title of this, Bull runs thus ; 
«S$. D.N,D. Pauli, Divina Providentia 
Papa IL, Ludulgentia propace publica, 
et extirpatione Heresum, Paulus epis- 
copus servus servorum Dei, ad futuram 
fei memoriam, &c. 
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is shamelessly identified with the mo- 
dern Philosophy, one of the charac- 
teristics of which the Bishops most 
sagaciously say is an indifference to 
all Religions, : 

The concluding part of this Letter 
complains that the Clergy are not al- 
lowed, ex officio, to have a part in 
the government of the country, and 
that they are not permitted to “:ix~ 
scribe their disapproving votes on the 
lists of the Notables ;” andthe want 
of political power, and the loss of 
their Church's antient wealth and 
distinction in ¥rance, is ascribed, per- 
haps with some truth, as the cause of 
that decay of its interests which took 

lace under the Concordat of Napow 

on Buonaparte, in which, by the bye, 
these Bishops do plainly confess that 
their Christianity, unlike the original, 
cannot stand but oa the shoulders 
earthly splendour. ’ 

The inference which the review of 
all these facts and documents seems 
fully to justify is, that in the system 
of the Church of Rome there is w ras 
dical and indelible fault; that her 
errors are incurable ; that her-funda+ 
mental principle is hostile to the 
right which all intellectual beings pos 
sess, fairly to investigate these doe- 
trines, upon the reception of whieb, 
net by an external and forced assenty. 
but by an internal aud unfeigeed belief, , 
the preseat aod future happiness of 
the human race depends; in short, te 
seek after those svlid preofs and valid 
authorities, which alone, by proda- 
cing conviction, can effect true con- 
version. ‘ ' 

While the system of Papists will 
never allow them to compromise, or 
accord, with such fair investigations 
of religious truth, as form the glori- 
ous characteristic of the Couutry im 
which we live, it is manifest that they 
cannot but be, intentionally at least, 
tyrants over Conscience, 

What then, it may be asked, is he- 
come of those forcible arguments 
which some eminent personages* have 
adduced from the altered state of the 
world in favour of Catholic emancipa- 
tion ? seeing all thimgs; around! us 
appear to be fast returning to.their . 
former position, aclose unton Between 
weak and superstitious Princes and 
Papal intolerance ? te he 





-« Particularly Mt. Canniag, in bis last 
Surely, 
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Surely, where the foundation is re- 
moved, the arguments bailt upon it 
must fall to the ground, and reason- 
ings of an opposite character may 
be supposed to resume their place, 
such as the following : 

If political power or participation 
im ‘Legislation were, under exist- 
ing circumstances, to be coaceded 
to persons who avow allegiance to the 
Pope while they live in the British 
Dominions, who will guarantee our 
Protestant Succession against their 
intrigues? or where shall we find the 
security that new attempts may not 
be made, at a period not very far 
distant, to re-establish, with Foreign 
aid, first in a parity of power, aad 
then ia an ascendancy, the professors 
ofthe former Religion of this Country? 

But, should it even be admiited 
that circumstances could hardly arise 
to justify such apprehensions, it may 
still be contended that, upon every 
principle upon which persons not 
capable from a defect in integrity, or 
from the prevalence of habits or dis- 
positions mcompatible with the due 

tformance of duties, are excluded 
From those trusts which they cannot 
fulfil, and from that confidence which 
they must of necessity abuse, the 
Roman Catholies ought in a Pro- 
testant Country to be kept out of the 
Cabinet and the Senate; because it 
clearly appears, from the document 
just quoted, that any thing like a 
sincere acquiescence iv the existence 

ef that which they deem a heresy, 
would be in their view the greatest of 
crimes. They ‘* cannot release them- 
selves from their obligution” to op- 
pose it, “‘ without violating their most 
sacred duties.” The Pope himself 
éanvot, be will not, dispense with 
their service in the maintenance of 
“ail” the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, in which they not only crave, 
’ but indirectly threaten rebellion if 
they are not indniged with, the use 
of the Magistrate’s sword. The want 
of power, and the want of power 
alone, bas made them in some in- 
stances peaceable when their religion 
is only tolerated on the footing of 
“ an cqual favour and protection to 
all religions:” but their fidelity to 
theirs Head and to his pretensions, 
they manifestly retain equally in pro- 
sperity. and adversity: in the latier 
indeed they, appear sometimes sup- 
plicating for indulgence, immunity, 


and civil rights, when it is all they 
can hope to obtain; but in the former 
case they would not be, as Catholicks, 
true to their own principles, if they 
did not seek by the arm of power to 
impose conformity. 

The circumstances of the present 
times then, Mr. Urban, aod a just 
view of the principles of the Catho- 
licks, justified by documents: antient 
and modern, seem to call upon Pro- 
testant States, and Eogland in parti- 
cular, situated as she is, not to lay 
down her arms of policy while this 
old enemy is in the field with $e 
much of her primitive vigeur. 

The cireulation of the genuine 
Scriptures, and universal education, 
promoted as in England, will, ina 
course of years, raise up a new and 
insurmountable barrier against ber: 
but let it be remembered that. this is 
almostwholly yet to be done. Till 
then, or till some sensible and evi- 
dent change is wrought in the religi- 
ous sentiments and principles of t 
great mass of the population of the 
European Continent, may the walls 
of our Jerusalem be built up even as 
“in troublous times!” 


Yours, &c. T. Fisner. 





Inpex INpIcAToRIUS. 


LXXXV. Part I. 135. a. 1. 7, for Ox- 
ford, read Cambridge. 
~—— 238 b.1. 16 from bottom, 
Sor have, read has. 

P. 642, read Lord (not Earl of) Selsey, 

G. H. W. asks for information relative 
to Colonel Richard Laurence, who went 
to Ireland with bis regiment in 1649. 

T. 1. informs us that the “ Lines bya 
late Princess,” inserted ia p. 350, ap- 
pear (a mere word or two, excepted) ina 
Canzonett, now in bis possession, pub- 
lished many years ago, the musick com- 
posed by P, A, Corri, the words by Lady 
Tuite. 

In Mr. Thornhill’s account of the Old 
Dramas in Mr, Warburton’s collection, 
which appeared in our Magazine, p. 217, 
“The Ineonstant Lady” should have 
been denominated a “ Play.’’ We like- 
wise omitted" the two following Pieces, 
which should have been inserted in the 
catalogue of those destroyed, and have 
followed “ The Crafty Merebant, or the 
Souldiered Citizer.’’ 

By W. Wacer. ‘ 

'Tis good Sleeping in_a whole Ski 
Comedy. 





By W. Surrn: 
Saint George for England. wlicew 
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"REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


45. Lectures on the Church Catechism, 

' the Church, the Liturgy, and the Pen- 
tateuch. By the late Rev. Richard 
Purdy, D. D. Rector of Ashley, and 
Vicar of Si. Sawmpson,Cricklade, Wilts, 
Editor of the new Edition of Addison's 
Evidences, with the Notes of Seigneux 
de Correvon. With a Biographical 
Preface, giving some Account of the 
Author, 8vo. pp. 312. 


HESE Lectures, at their first 
publication, in 1812, were only 
to be had by the Subséribers, who 
were very numerous. A few copies 
that remain, after supplying those 
demands, are now offered to the pub- 
lick ; aud there is reason to anticipate 
a favourable reception of them. 

Dr. Purdy was not first made known 
to the world by these Lectures. lo 
1807 he had produced a work, which 
has been approved by the best judges; 
namely, an edition of 4ddison’s Evi- 
denves of the Christian Religion, with 
# selection of Notes from the French 
edition of M. Seigneux de Correvon, a 
Swiss Pastor of great eminence. It 
was not till then much known in Eng- 
land that the elegant and comprehen- 
sive tract of our celebrated periodical 
writer had been so illustrated by a 
foreign Divine. The work of the 
one had been to expand the treasures 
ofthe other. Addison's arguments 
were short, easi!y comprehended, and 
easily remembered: but they were 
founded upon facis which could not 
be specified and enumerated without 
entering into much detail. This the 
Commentator ‘has supplied. It was 
supplied so much at targe, that Dr. 
Purdy found it expedient to make 
only a selection from the notes of the 
foreign author. Thus arranged, the 
small duodecimo volume of 4ddison’s 
Evidences was expanded into a hand- 
some octavo, of more than 500 pages, 
ia which the text was 4ddison, the 
notes, Correvon. it was justly consi- 
dered as meritorious in Dr. Purdy to 
have brought them thus together, for 
the use of: the English reader. 

What further services the Doctor 
might have rendered to letters or 
theology, is now a vain inquiry; as 
he was suddenly snatched from his 
family and friends about a year after 
the publication of his Addison. The 
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present Lectures, being found in a 
proper state of preparation after his 
death, were published by a friend, for 
the benefit of his widow and son,. by 
means of a subscription; the success 
and extent of which reflected credit 
on all parties concerned. The num- 
ber of copies that remain unsold is 
small; and the price at which they 
are offered being very moderate, there 
seems no reason to doubt that they 
will easily find purchasers. 

The Lectures are twelve in number, 
of which the six first are om the 
Church Catechism, the 7th on the 
Church, the 8th on the Liturgy, and 
the four last on the Scriptures, from 
Genesis to Deuteronomy. ©The six 
first are thus arranged: 1. On the 
Promises in Baptism. 2 On the 
Apostles’ Creed. 3. On the Ten Com-, 
manodments. 4, On the Lord’s Prayer. 
5. On Baptism. 6. Ou the Lond’s, 
Supper; or rather on the Account 
given of these Sacraments in the lat- 
ter part of the Catechism. — These 
Lectures were delivered ‘by the Au- 
thor in his Church at Cricklade, and 
are written in a plaiw and easy slyle, 
most calculated to impress and edify 
a Country Congregation. In giving 
a specimen of these Lectures to our 
Readers, we are desirous to select one 
which may point out the merit of the 
work without farther explanation; 
and for this purpose we fix upon a 
part of the Lecture on the Church, a 
subject which at this time stands more: 
in need of explanation and euforee- 
ment than almost any other. 

*€On the perfection of our set form of 
worship, as it stands in our Common 
Prayer-books, I mean,” says the Doctor, 
‘to discourse in a future Lecture*: at 
present, my wish is, to shew you. that 
our Church and its Ministers. act under 
a Divine commission. Without this, 
there can be no authority to command 
obedience, no sanction to secure the 
Promises. The Christian Priesthood are 
called, in the language of Scripture,” | 
‘ Ambassadors from. Christ ;* and it‘is ~ 
essential to the office of an Ambassador, 
that he be expressly commissioned by 
the Prince who sends him. Without 
this, his aets are of nO force, neither a 





* This is done accordingly in thesub- 
sequent Leeture, whiclr is the @ths: » 
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pledge from the one party, nor a security 
to the other. This honour no man 
taketh unto himself, but he that is 
called of God, as was Aaron. Now the 
ealling of Aaron was not merely that in- 
ward call, of which the testimony is 
known only to the person called, and by 
the imaginatien of which, some enthu- 
siasts deceive themselves, and some 
hypocrites attempt to deceive others. 
It was a solemn consecration from God, 
by the hands of Moses, whereby Aaron 
was set apart and anointed, and sancti- 
fied, that he might minister to the Lord 
in the Priest’s office. His sons were 
commanded to be consecrated in the 
same solemn manner; and with this 
promise annexed, ‘their anointing shall 
surely be an everlasting Priesthood 
throughout their generations.’ The fate 
of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, is an 
awful proof of the exclusive appoint- 
ment of Aaron’s Family. — If the gifts 
and callings of the Spirit, or the personal 
holiness of the man, were, as some pre- 
tend, a sufficient warrant for assuming 
the office of a Minister of God, how 
came it that even the Holy Jesus him- 
self waited for a call from his Heavenly 
Father before he began his ministry ? 
For Christ glorified not himself to be 
made an High-Priest, but he glorified 
Him who said unto Him, ‘ Thou art my 
Son, to-day have I begotten thee.’ 
Every incident of our Saviour’s life hap- 
pened for our instruction. We may 
reckon this as a proof that no one ought 
to thrust himself into the Vineyard, or 
usurp the Priest’s office, without a regu- 
jar commission from God, in the way of 
his own institution. When Christ deli- 
vered ‘he apostolical charge to the eleven 
disciples, these were his express words : 
‘ As my Father has sent me, even so send 
I you.’ . On this rock we build our 
Church; from this authority we claim, 
through a regular succession of Bishops, 
from the days of the Apostles, our rights 
to the Ministerial Office.” 

The remainder of this Lecture gives 
proper instructions, not only against 
attending Conventicles, but agaiost 
the practice of deserting the Church 
to which we bene for any other, 
though under the Establishment; a 
matter not in general sufficiently con- 
sidered. 

Prefixed to the Lectures is a short 
biographical sketch of a very inte- 
resting mature; giving an account of 
Dr. Purdy, and of two of his most in- 
timate friends, men of distinguished 
talent and worth: and at the head of 
this is now inserted a nolice of the 
text.on which the Author was about 


to preach, wien he was seized with 
his final illness. It was James iv. 
13, 14; and whoever turns to those 
verses, will think the circumstance 
remarkable. This text, we are told, 
was once intended to stand as a motto 
to the Lectures. This short account 
of a book of real merit will suffice, 
we trust, to attract the notice of our 
Readers to it. 


46. National Blessings the Source and 
Rule of National Beneficence: a Ser 
mon preached before his Royal High- 
ness Prince Edward, Duke of Kent and 
Strathearn, in aid of the Waterloo 
Subscription, on the 3d of September; 
1315, at the Parish Church of Allhals 
lows-Barking, Great Tower-street. By 
the Rev Henry G.White, 4. M. Curate 
of the Parish, and Domestic Chaplain 
to H.R. H. 6 @rds ayarnigi. Pub- 
lished by desire. 2d Edit. Asperne,fc. 
SERMONS as usually delivered 

from the pulpit on popular occasions, 

like that on which this Discourse 

was preached, have generally im- 

pressed their subject upon the heart 

more than the judgment, and have 
depended for their effect in greater 
degree upon the delivery than the 
substance ; but in the Sermon we now 
introduce to our Readers, both just 
feeling and good sense are combined 
with unaffected pathos and a pure 
classical style. We thank Mr. White 


for the gratification which his Sermou - 


has afforded us. The sentiments are 
just, the subject is never lost sight of, 
and the connexion of the whole is 
uniform and excellent. 

From among many striking pas- 
sages, we could select several which 
would amply justify our expressions 
of approbation; but the limits which 
we usually allot to our Critical de- 
partment will not permit us to in- 
dulge so largely in extract as we 
might feel ourselves disposed to do; 
we shall, however, present our Read- 
ers with an analysis of this well-writ- 
ten aud appropriate Discourse, which, 
we trust; will not prove unacceptable 
to them. 

Mr. White has chosen for his sub- 
ject an ample ground, which the ex- 
perieoce of every true Englishman 
will instantly admit, — the blessings 
which Divine Providence has bestowed 
upon our native Land; and we will- 
iugly bear him this testimony, that 
he has by no means urged them be- 
yond the truth of that experien os 

while 
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while he has brought them forward 
as furnishing the strongest appeal to 
the gratcful acknowledgment, and the 
beneficent /eelings of every inhabitant 
of this Country. 

In the opesing of his Sermon, Mr. 
White has givea us a very nervous 

roemium : 

**When the important question of a 
Providence is argued upon the basis of 
personal experience; when the power and 
wisdom of that Providence are manifested 
by the clear and simple demonstration of 
incontestible fact; when the intervention 
of Divine Mercy is witnessed in all its 
identity, of peculiar favour and deliver- 
ance, as applied to the support and re- 
lief of a people who had long supplicated 
its gracious aid; no abstruse reasoning 
then becomes the measure of evidence, 
no vague persuasion is made the ground 
of assent, no common feeling of grati- 
tude commands acknowledgement.” 

The following passages may be 
truly characterized as possessing a 
sublimity of thought and expression 
worthy of the great subject which has 
occupied the Author’s pen. Speak- 
ing of that struggle of defence with 
which Britain bas contended for her 
existence as a nation, against the ag- 
gressions of a Foe, whose bvast it was 
that he could do mischief, Mr. White 
thus proceeds : 

- “It has pleased Almighty God to per- 
fect this defence unto the accomplish- 
ment of deliverance. in his own good 
time He bas heard the prayer of the 
world. From amid the pavilions of 
light and glory, where his presence 
dwells, He has vouchsafed to look down 
with compassion and mercy on the 
children of men, to heal the wounds of 
their peace, and to stay the hand of the 
Destroyer. For atime He gave the com- 
mission of Death to the rod of his anger; 
for a season the days of darkness have 
been permitted to obscure the hopes, 
and overshadow the consolations of the 
Earth. Jehovah had interposed the 
cloud of Judgment between Himself and 
the Nations; He hid himself as the Sun 
conceals his beams in the chambers of 
Night. . In lamentation, and mourning, 
and woe, the kindreds of the Earth 
cried unto the Lord, but He answered 
not, and the hearts of men fainted for 
fear. We knew not the times and sea- 
sons of his will, We could not com- 
prehend the infinite compass of his 
wisdom and his power. In the language 
of the Prophet we exclaimed, Verily thou 
art a God that hidest thyself.” * * * * 
“ That solemn wera of Divine manifesta- 
tion is arrived,’ when the Creator of the 
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Worlds -vouchisafes to unfold the awful 
page of bis judgments to our finite ine 
telligence. He puts aside the veil of 
the Sanctuary; He displays to us the 
glory of his power; He declares bimself 
in direct testimony of his omnipotence. 
He walks before us in a pillar of fire, 
and opens to our view the steps of his 
Providence : for our eyes have seen ali 
the great acts which the Lord has done i” 


The truth of the sentiments which 
the subjoined passage contains, will, 
we think, be instantly recognized by 
every well-wisher of his Country: 


“In the peace of our Country we 
should acknowledge its happiest pros- 
perity ; in the preservation of that peace 
we should regulate our conduct by a just 
regard to the promotion of each other’s 
happiness in the national and social) cha- 
racter, in all our respective stations and 
conditions ; and we should all! unite in 
seeuring, as far as our secondary meaus 
can effect it, the peace of our Jerusalem, 
so that henceforward unanimity of sen- 
timent and counsels may prevent all in- 
vidious distinctions of parties, all jealous 
animosities, whieh can have no other 
effect than to afflict our iuternal quiet, ° 
and disqualify us from enjoying the 
blessings which the Author of -all good 
so bounteously bestows. 

*“O that those convictions which the 
history of other Countries confirms in its 
legends of revolution and blood! O 
that those preceptive truths which the 
warning voice of Heaven has long 
sounded in our ears! O that the 
overwhelming consequences of subver- 
sion, and ruin, and devastation, which 
our own observation has seen spread- 
ing over the general and individual 
peace of the Nations around us! O that 
they may be duly impressed upon our 
hearts, and induce us to appreciate as 
we ought those pre-eminent gifts of Di- 
vine Providence, crowned with which 
Britain has so long preserved the beauty 
of her strength, and has so long re- 
mained, amid a world of war and waste, 
the treasure-house of God’s love,—the 
depository of the hopes and fortunes of 
the world. Happy are the people that are 
in such a case; yea, blessed are the people 
that have the Lord for their God.”’ 

We cannot omit the following lu- 
minous exposition of charitable con- 
sideration towards those with whom 
we may differ in religious sentiment. 
It does much credit to the Author's 
judgment, aod, we are free. to add, 
depicts very faithfully the Christian 
conduct that ought to recommend the 
pure principles of our, Established 
Church: 

“God 
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“€ God has given us a religion which 

he designed should promote our tempo- 
yal as well as our spiritual happiness, by 
purifying our hearts from all proud and 
angry passions, restraining all unsocial 
inclinations, and exciting us to a con- 
scientious observance of the duties of 
our several stations in society. By this 
religion we are taught that we are all 
members one of another, and that Chris- 
tian love is the fulfilling of the law of 
Him who is the Author and Finisher of 
our Faith, and who has summed up the 
wholeof our obligations, both as members 
of his Church and of society, in these two 
fundamental points : Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
ail thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind, and thy neigh- 
Bour as thyself. Hence, as members of 
Christ’s visible Church on Earth, we 
must ever blend these two main princi- 
ples of our Christian character in all 
our conduct as members of society. We 
must employ ourselves in preserving that 
bond of love and union which constitutes 
the spirit and purpose of our religion. If 
our sincerity calis upon us to contend 
Sor the Faith which was once delivered 
unto the Saints, we must never forget 
that it was delivered once for all, as the 
gift of Almighty God’s love to man, 
who so loved the World, that he gave his 
enly-begotten Son, io the end that all who 
believe in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. What was so once deli- 
vered we must preserve unperverted 
from its divine purpose, undivided in its 
sacred doctrines and precepts. We must 
studiously submit ourselves to that or- 
der and discipline on which it is esta- 
blished ; and must seek the submission 
of others, not by persecution, but by 
persuasion ; by argument, and not as- 
sertion; by charity, and not condemna- 
tion : — reason, and not wrath, should 
mark the efforts of our spiritual zeal, 
for the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God. 


**The merey and forbearance which 
have been shewn to our own numerous 
weaknesses, should be the standard of 
eur conduct towards our erring and 
ignorant brother; knowing that the 
infirmities of the human mind, which 

are. common to all, may expose us to 
the same possibility of error. The pecu- 
liar opinions, of others, as differing from 
our own, should be discussed with mild- 
ness, not assailed with intolerant vehe- 
mence; and although the prejudices of 
wilful ignorance or unyielding perverse- 
~ Mess may justly be opposed with manly 
fitninéss ; yet, while we lament the per- 
* tinacity with which they are maintained, 
we must not cast’ out their blind abet- 
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tors to utter rejection or damnatory ex- 
clusion; but, with a eompassionate de- 
sire for their conversion, lift up our 
prayer to Him to whom all hearts are 
open, that they may at length be led 
into the way of truth, and hold the 
faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of 
peace, and in righteousness of life. In 
the mean while, let it be our constant 
endeavour to exemplify the truly evan- 
gelical purity of our Church, by that 
spirituality of soul which savours not the 
things that be of man, but the things that 
be of God; by that Christian charity, 
without which, although we give ali our 
goods to feed the poor, we are nothing ; 
although we speak with the tongues of 
angels, and have all jaith so that we 
could remove mountains, we are but as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal; by 
that wisdom which cometh from above, 
that is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and of 
good fruits, without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy. Thus shall we best main- 
tain the rule of our faith, and testify 
the sincerity of our profession; thus 
shall we put to silence the ignorance of 
foolish men ; thus shall we prove our 
anxiety to make the cause of our Church 
the cause of Christ, who bas thus de- 
cided upon the truth of our pretensions : 
Then are ye my disciples indeed if ye 
have love one towards another.” 

In this Sermon there is much good 
writing and no less eloquence dis- 
played ; the images are forcibly im- 
pressed upon the mind of the reader, 
and the appeals to the experience and 
feelings of those to whom it was ad- 
dressed are such as must affect every 


‘heart, and convince the judgment of 


every devout mind. But we are willing 
that Mr. White should admit the ap- 
probation which we have icipartiolly 
expressed of his Discourse, with the 
following candid qualification : Some 
of his sentences, we think, are rather 
too long; the undivided length of a 
passage way, io the current of an 
oratorical delivery, roll over the ear 
of an auditor with an empassioned 
continuance of effect, which can fa- 
ligue ho one but the preacher; yet, 
when such a passage is committed to 
the press, the reader of it looks in 
vain for a resting-place ; and the con- 
nexion of the tdea, as well as the 
force of the expression, is broken by 
the necessity which he finds himself 
under Lo stop and gather up the sen- 
timent by a pause of recollection, 
Correct emphasis and a judicious in- 
tonation of voice may remedy this 
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defect in delivery ; but it will be con- 
sidered that these are adventitious 
helps; and in reading a Discourse, the 
understanding requires perspicuous 
arrangement, or the reflection must 
become confused. By what we have 
said, however, we do not mean to in- 
sist upon that tame and jejune sys- 
tem o composition, which consists in 
short didactic phrases and peremptory 
aphorisms; in such a style, either of 
writing or preaching, there is but 
little room for those beauties of clas- 
sical ornament, with which, whatever 
be his subject, an author or a preacher 
may justly be allowed to enrich and 
recommend it; for a preacher may 
doubtless prove himeelt a scholar and 
an elegant writer, without diminish- 
ing the substance of his ministerial 
faithfulness by the graces which he 
adopts, either in his Discourse, or the 
delivery of it. 

With one more remark, and one 
more extract, we close our critical 
observations upon this very useful 
effort of our National pulpit. The 
Author has judiciously avoided poli- 
tical discussion in the body of his 
Sermon—a restraint which adds much 
to ils intrinsic worth: such reference, 
however, as he considered necessary 
for the better substantiating of his 
arguments, he has attached to it in 
the form of notes; they are just and 
appropriate. We shall content our- 
selves with inserting one of them, as 
offering what we regard as a better 
explanation of the attachment which 
the population of France are said to 
have borne towards Buonaparte, than 
any which has been urged by his 
advocates. 

“ Much has been said of the attach- 
ment of the French people to theUsurper 
of the throne of their Kings; but it 
would seem as if the real cause of this 
degenerate change of their legitimate 
affection had been industriously kept 
out of sight, by those who have urged 
this attachmeut as a proof of Buona- 
parte’s claim to our forbearance. — It is 
a well-known fact, which, unfortunately, 
will constitute an epoch of disgrace in 
the records of that versatile peuple, that, 
during a revolutionary period of twenty- 
five years, the moral, social, and religious 
principles of its lower classes were to- 
tally disregarded ; while no other sys- 
tems of education were acted upon, than 
such as tended to subvert or counteract 
all just notions of the primary duties of 
man towards his God and his fellow- 
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creatures: to use a word of revolution- 
ary origin, the popular mind was utterly 
demoralized. Is it then to be wondered 
at, that a generation thus born and 
brought up in an universal laxity of 
morals, and a total destitution of all re- 
ligious consideration, should, in their 
progress from early infancy to mature 
life, imbibe the same principles, and 
engage in the same pursuits, as he who 
boasted himself independent of any rule 
but bis genius, any power but his will; 
and when to the conduct of such a man 
we add the false splendour of his suc- 
cesses, and the pompous glare of bis 
triumphs, it is evident that such a po- 
pulation would be promptly disposed to 
participate in the fortunes of one, whose 
measures of making the end justify the 
means, completely corresponded with 
their own dissipated inclinations and 
lawless pursuits. — The gratifications of 
vanity and pride, the gains of plunder 
and rapine, the power of subjugation‘ 
and aggression, would naturally form 
the objects which could alone occupy 
their minds, and engage their hearts ; 
and the correctives of religion, the de- 
cencies of morality, the discipline of 
social order, and the occupations of 
honest industry, would excite their im- 
patience, and create disgust. Instead, 
therefore, of this attachment affording 
any argument for the continuance of 
Buonaparte’s usurpation, it may justly 
be urged, that the welfare of the civilized 
world imperiously required the speedy 
abolition of so pernicious an influence, 
which, in proportion to its success, must 
have become still more destructive of 
the best interests of man, asa being 
formed, by the mercy and wisdom of his 
Creator, for both worlds—as the rational 
inhabitant of the one, and the immortal 
expectant of the other.” 


47. A Letter to the Honourable and Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of Durbam, 
on the Origin of the Pelasgi, and on the 
original Name and Pronunciation of 
the HEolic Digamma: in Answer to 
Professor Marsh’s Hore Pelasgice. 
By the Bishop of St. David's. 8vo. 
pp. 42. T. Payye, and Hatchard. 


WITHOUT entering into the depths 
of this learned and elaborate contro- 
versy, we shall gratity our Readers 
by extracting the benevolent Prelate’s 
introductory reasons for publishing 
this Letter : 


** The Protestant sense which I have 
given to the passage in St. Matchew’s 
Gospel, concerning the rock of the Chris- 
tian Chureh, and the grounds on which 

that 
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that meaning is supported, have been 
pronounced by Dr. Marsh to be ‘un- 
worthy of a critick.’"* Being otherwise 
much occupied, [| intended to have 
shewn, at no very distant period, the 
incorrectness of the learned Professor's 
objections, The great subject, which 
gave occasion to the Tract, in which 
this explanation of our Saviour’s words 
is contained, was no longer urgent; and 
I thought myself at liberty to consult 
my leisure and convenience. But the 
Professor has very late'y + taken another 
opportunity of challenging my ‘ critical’ 
eredit by controverting some passages 
in my notes on Dawes’s Miscellanea Cri- 
ticat. This excursion which the Pro- 
fessor has made into the unbeaten paths 
of Greek Philology, is, indeed, taking 
us far from our professional pursuits, 
But it may not be without its use. The 
eredit which the publick, perhaps, too 
indulgently attached to the publications 
of my younger days, I feel myself 
called upon to defend; and I trust that 
1 enter on this task with other and 
weightier reasons than mere personal 
eonsideration. — The work which the 
Professor has given me occasion to de- 
fend, is also connected with two names, 
which I can never remember without 
affection and gratitude, I dedicated it 
to my first patron and friend, the learn- 
ed, the humane, the generous Mr. Tyr- 
whitt; and to this work I was indebted 
for the honour of your Lordship’s friend- 
ship. I cannot therefore be indifferent 
to the credit of a work, to which I am 
bound by so many interesting and ho- 
nourable ties—1 am anxious, too, that 
the Protestant cause, which I conceive 
to be deeply interested in the right ac- 
ceptation of our Saviour’s words, before- 
mentivned, should not suffer in my 
hands; nor the Bible Society, for whose 
general principle of universally distri- 
buting the Seriptures, and the general 
measure of uniting al! denominations of 
Christians, or not Christians, in this 
Christian-like duty, I am an humble 
advocate; and that my endeavours for 
the advancement of clerical education in 
my Diecese may not lose their influence 
by the Professor’s uncourteous strictures, 
I have therefore thought it right to vin- 
dicate my opinions from the objections 
of Dr. Marsh, and to shew the errors 
and inconsistencies in which his ob- 
jections are involved.” 

The critical Reader will be delight- 
ed with this excellent litthe work; and 
those to whom such studies may not 





* Comparative View, p. 213, note. 
+ Hore Paulina, ch. iv. 
~ Printed at Oxford in 1781. 
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be familiar, must be charmed with the 
Bihop’s concluding paragraph : 

*< But I forget that I have other em- 
ployment on my hands. I cannot, how- 
ever, dismiss these pages, without thank- 
ing the Professor for bringing to my 
recollection some of the studies of my 
first seven Academical years, and with it 
the grateful remembrance of the valua- 
ble society in which I passed them, and 
of the inestimable advantages which it 
possesses for the cultivation and encou- 
ragement of learning. ‘These impres- 
sions bring with them some of Gray’s 
exquisite feelings on a distant prospect 
of Eton College : 

*I feel the gales that from yeu blow, 

A momentary bliss bestow.’ 

I have, indeed, long since thought it my 
duty to Jay aside these studies, for others 
of a much higher interest, and of greater 
obligation, and which afford the most 
substantial and permanent satisfactions.” 


48. Monthermer: @ Poem. 
By Edward Quillinan, Esq. 
(Concluded from p. 152.) 

WITH the following passage we 
resume our pleasing task of re- 
viewing this elegant Poem: a Poem 
which, notwithstanding occasional re- 
ferences to recent circumstances, is 
woven with such consummate art, as 
frequenily to make us believe we are 

reading “a tale of other times.” 
** Now evening’s fall obscur’d the heaven- 


ly arch, [march. - 


And halting armies ceas’d from barass’d 
The foot, their several boundaries as- 
sign'd, (behind, 
Between the vales, or shelt’ring hills 
Pitch their white tents where least 
may pierce the wind. 
The sylvan tracts receive the mounted 
troops ; groups. 
Around the trees the steeds are link’d in 
Then fall the antient honours of the 
shades, 
The busy axe lays open startled glades ; 
And crackling flames ascending flare to 
heaven, [driven, 
And frighted Darkness from her seat is 
O’tis a wild but not unlovely sight, 
To mark that bold invasion of the night; 
The fierce fires mounting far and wide 
around; (ground; 
The steeds and warriors scatter'd on the 
The blaz’d arms pendent from the boughs 
aloft ; 
The verdure bright, but beautifully soft, 
That flickeringly undulates the leaves, 
Here sinks in gloom, and there its hue 
retrieves. bed of gorse, 
—’Tis midnight. Stretch’d upon their 
Together rest the soldier and his horse. 
Approach 
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Approach, O murmurer! who,with pride 
insane, (pain, 


Though scarce a fear molest thee, or a 
By night though pillow’d on the down of 
Peace, [crease ; $ 
And wantoning by day in wealth’s in- 
With ills fantastic rack the thankless 
breast, 
And sigh insatiate to be yet more biest : 
Come, if thou wilt, and contemplate this 
scene! fspleen. 
Mark the poor soldier; it may mend thy 
No home is near to dissipate his cares, 
Wo busy hand for him the board pre- 
pares, (shrouds, 
No down warm lulls, no roof impervious 
His couch the earth, his canopy the 
clouds. 
The stormy elements this hour may 
smite, [the light; 
The strife to-morrow sweep him from 
Yet is his manly heart too firm to faint; 
Not ev’n his dreams are tinctur’d with 
complaint. [o’er, 
Thankful that yesterday’s war-blast is 
He sleeps content—O blush to murmur 
more. (flames grow pale, 
Now through the camps the dying 
And not a sound accompanies the gale: 
Save where the night-watch-fires along 
the line (shine; 
From post to post with sleepless lustre 
Save where in front relieving piquets stir, 
And far vedettes at intervals confer.” 


“ Deep silence reigns. A doubly lurid 
awe 
Silence and Night o’er expectation draw : 
The sturdiest bosom, in that solemn 
pause, [cause. 
Avows, within, some fear - compelling 
And now, in triumph’s full assurance 
vain, (plain. 
The foes approach ; they crowd into the 
Now, ere ts form, in burst from either 
[tide. 
The Bony of English pours a meeting 
Who then the borror of the foe may tell? 
Involv’d,they deem, in hurricane of Heli! 
—When bursts the night-storm o’er yon 
mountain mass, [glass, 
Tremble hoar Frost’s huge palaces of 
The caverns roar, the torrents louder 
dash, [tuous crash, 
Crack the ribb’d rocks, the pines | tumel- 
Screams the astounded eagle o’er her 
tower, [bower, 
Howls the grim wolf in his invaded 
Raves the wild boar, upstarting from bis 
lair, [air. 
And one commingled uproar rends the 
—Such was the dreadful tumult of the 


night, 
Sucli the distracted enemy's affright. 
a weapons, friend and foe un- 
[own. 
All wal tell the slaughter of their 
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Whelm’d in confusion, heaps on heaps 

expire ; {night’s on fire.” 

War’s whirlwind wraps them, and thé 

We wish the following beautiful 

Morning-scene had been so contrived 

as to precede the Night one just 
quoted : 


**Lo! Morning, in her crimson ves- 
ture dight, {light! 
Shoots from her orient bow the darts of 
Far other hymns than winged warblers 
pay, 
Salute her face, and welcome in the day. 
The mighty symphony of battle breaks, 
And o’er the hills a hundred answers 
wakes, [sing 
Hark to the distant bugles! how they 
With mellow voice, and richly echoing 
ring! {throats t 
How proudly pour the trumpets’ brazen 
And din the welkin with their pompous 
notes. {fall, 
On Slumber’s ear the thrilling echoes 
And conscious warriors rouse them at 
the call. 
Thick as the flowery race of vernal birth, 
In hues as various clad, they spring from 
earth. [{done, 
Perchance like them too, ere the day be 
May numbers die in battle’s sultry sun.” 


The return of the short-lived delu- 
sive Peace, in the Spring of 1814, is 
thus finely described : 

** The foot of Spring stole lightly o’er 

the land 
Impurpled o’er by Battle’s reeking hand, 
At every step fresh leaves of verdure 
sprung, [wrung ; 
To hide the blood from struggling nations 
When France beheld, vet scarce could 
trust the view, [bloom anew! 
Her garden’s boast and shame, her Lily 
Yes, the proud hand that with so stern 
a blow {low, 
That shatter’d garden’s royal flower laid 
In vain essay’d, with all its power and 
pride, 
To blast the root—the Lily never died. 
Rumour grew busy; Doubt, all mute, 
gave ear; [so dear. 
Woe heard, but durst not trust a sound 
* How could it be? To earth so sudden 
harl’d {world ? 
The Eagle that shriek’d ruin through the 
How could it be? The Lion tamely give 
His claws to be wrench’d out that he 
might live! 
The Imperial Bandit pledge his raven- 
ing horde 
To sheath Disloyalty’s accursed sword, 


And swear allegiance to their rightful 


Lord! 
Ah no! ‘twas all in mockery of despair! 
Yet why then sunk the yell af battle 


~ there ?’ 
Death 
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Death paus’d! and War relax’d into a 
ei smnile! - 
ope caught the beam! and Fear peep’ 

ai math the while ! {bore— 

Till Truth ‘at last the ‘certain tidings 

Peace is throughout the land! the Des- 
pot rules no more!” 


Far different and more pleasing 
tasks now await this legitimate Son of 
Apollo; and, in those tasks, he seems 
as much favoured by the smiles of 
Venus, as he was aided in his battles 
by Bellona. — During a temporary 
captivity at Leurde, Glenville (one of 
the young English heroes) becomes 
doubly enthralled there, being a cap- 
tive also to the beautiful sister of the 
officer who took him prisoner, whose 
life Glenville had saved, and whose 
father (of the old French regime) was 
the commander of the fortress. To 
our Readers we now introduce, in the 
fair victrix, 

** the young Alvine, 
Whose beaming eye of deep celestial 
blue, [drew ;” 
Surpass’d what ev’n enchanted Fancy 
** whose tongue, 
Musick, more soft than olus e’er flung 
From airy barp,”’ 
distilled, to beguile the captive-war- 
rior of his cares. 
** How blest, among those mountains, 
Glenville stray’d, (ful maid! 
Arm link’d in arm with Lourde’s delight- 
How sweet to watch her glances! in ber 
ear [dear, 
To breathe the warm insinuant whispers 
That wake the timid blushes! to beguile 
The timid blush into a rosy smile ; 
To fan the lurking tenderness of thought 
By all the flattering arts which Love has 
taught! 
Arts, as each lady fair remembers well.” 
+ Oft would it chance that in their de- 
vious way [lay. 
Some torrent’s bed, or rock’s projection 
Could courteous Soldier suffer gentle Fair 
The toil or hazard of the pass to share? 
Soft round her form his arms would Glen- 
ville curl, 
And bearthe half-reluctant blushing girl, 
So stowly bear her, and so oft recoil, 
A stranger near had deem’d him faint 
with toil, [ceit, 
Nor guess’d the loiterer’s amorous de- 
Insidious lingering with a load so sweet.” 


After some amantium ire, the fol- 
lowing Nighi-scene brings the loyers 
before uss if, in such charming re- 
lirement,. they may be said to be 
visible : 
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“‘ The sun is siuking; and, since hour of 
morn, 
She hath not seen who left ler so forlornt 
The sun has sunk; but all his’ glory’s 
train 
Has left, the twilight meek to entertain 
Thousands of clouds caparison the skyy 
Refulgent masses of unnumber'd dye. 
In every strange fantastie form «they 
wreath, [aeath, 
And fling their hues o’er all the laud be- 
Ventures the gale but just enough to blow, 
To waft them on majestically slow,[ wave, 
Volume devolves on volume, wave of ~ 
One rich suffusion seems another's grave; 
Now in abrupt collision bold they meet, 
Now melt and mingle, singularly sweet. 
Aloft, in chasten’d pomp the Moon ap- 
pears, [careers; 
Salutes the gale, and through the clouds 
And, as they pass alternate in review, 
Lathes her cold cheek in every various 
hue. [sinks ; 
Now in a shower of fretted gold she 
Now, wanly seen, the browner vapour 
drinks ; drives ; 
Now through a sheet of scudding azure 
Now in a mass of deep vermillion dives; 
Now in a fleecy stream her: forehead 
steeps ; 
Now from behind a purple curtain peeps; 
Now under billows of o’erfluent ‘black 
She hides all trace of her resplendent 
track ; 
Now o’er its startled edges sudden breaks, 
So bright that vision with the contrast 
aches. 
On such an eve the finer moulded breast 
Feels each full sense deliciously opprest. 
On such an eve Affliction finds its grief 
More sad, yet in that sadness is relief, 
On such an eve the maid of gentle soul 
Reflects on him ber willing heart that 
stole.”’ , 


What vast powers of description! 
Rubens himself never spread his co- 
lours with more freedom and effect. A 
scene of tenderness(almost too warmly 
wrought) next follows; which is in- 
terrupted by the roar of cannon oa 
the ramparts. Glenville bears Alvine, 
fainting, to the fortress; where he 
sinks down himself, overpowered with 
fatigue, and is instantly bled by an at- 
teudant surgeon. Alvine, on reco- 
vering, sees Glenville bleeding; and 
her father standing by, with his sword 
drawn: when this supposition 
“Darts, in its fullest horror, on her 

brain— ri 3 
There lies her Loyer,by her Father slajp.”” 


Her loss of reasons the consequence: 
which, after a considerable dnterval 
‘ eu te ca Al Pts | (filled 


- 
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(filled up with other business of the 
Poem), is restored in the following 
singular manoer : 
“$One day Euphemia leading forth her 
charge, {at large, 
When calm she was, to breathe the air 
They chane’d to approach the church 
while mass was sung, [rung. 
And, grand and full, the pompous organ 
Soon as the intonation caught her ear, 
Alvine seem'd struck with holy awe and 


t; 
Upon her knees she sank in pious haste, 
Her neck she bow’d, her eyes to earth 
she cast, [crost, 
And thus, her hands upor her bosom 
She look’d like one in deep devotion lost. 
Euphemia, studious to indulge her will, 
Knelt at her side, as quickly and as still : 
Nor did they rise till the majestic swell 
Of voice and organ ceas’d, and broke the 
spell. 
This the physician from Euphemia heard, 
And hence a serious augury inferr’d. 
To hear the solemn mass in private said, 
Each following morn Alvine by him was 
led. [show’d, 
And, as at first, the same deep awe she 
The same instinctive reverence bestow’d. 
But be observ’d, that with each fluctuant 
note [float ; 
The organ gave, her feelings seem’d to 
And when the tide of sound would bigh- 
est rise, [eyes. 
A strong but dread expression fill’d her 
Some days he thus in close attention 
pass’d, [last : 
Then thus the parent he address’d at 
*’Tis mine to tell a dismal truth severe, 
A fact o’erwhelming to a father’s ear. 
Alvine is fast descending to her grave ; 
And ’tis beyond the power of Art to save ; 
Unless one chance indeed’—‘ O name it 
then!’ {of men 
The heart-struck father cried, ‘and he 
Who gives me back my child may freely 
take [sake— 
All else of mine for that one treasure’s 
Thou saidst a hope was left’— ‘One 
chance alone ; [known. 
And that will agonize thy heart when 
’Tis of a perilous and cruel cast, 
And, failing,must at once her being blast. 
¥et can it little antedate her doom ; 
For, if untried, a month beholds her 
tomb. [restore, 
The shock that shatter’d reason must 
Or send thy child— where madness raves 
no more.” [rent, 
He then explain’d. The sire,with anguish 
Stood long, long lingering, powerless to 


assent, 
as he was "twixt horrors to decide: 
At. length with desperate firmness he 


Gent. Mac. November, 1915. 
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The morn of trial came. The hour 
drew nigh, . 
Doom’d to restore Alvine, or see ber die. 
The parent, big with expectation dumb, 
Had long’d for that dread hour, and now 
"twas come ; [have given, 
And there was nought he would not now 
So to a later inight that hour be driven. 
The bell announc’d that nought must 
now retard ; prepared, 
The priests were vested,and the church 
The lights alréady on the altar flared. 
He, with Monthermer, Glenville, sought 
the scene, 
Euphemia and her Aunt attend Alvine. 
With these Sieurac and the physician 
went, [event. 
And e’en the last half-shrunk from the 
The church they enter’d. To their post 
assign’d (skreen behind. 
The Sire and Glenville went, the altar’s 
There, from Alvine conceal’d, they trem- 
bling stood, 
To watch the fearful issue—if they could. 
Alvine appear’d — and every conscious 
frame came. 
Grew chill — o’er all a dread foreboding 
Her sweet cheek only wore a languid 
smile; 
Euphemia trembling led her up the aile : 
Thus sweet, thus smiling languidly se- 
rene, 
And thus by one yet lovelier led, Alvine 
Seem'd Martyr prov'd by Persecution’s 
rod. God 


. 4 
Whom Guardian Angel guided to ber 
Beneath the altar plac’d, she knelt— 
beside 
Knelt ber physician,and that angel-guide. 
Behind,Sieurac,Monthermer; atthe gate 
A trompet, and, without, a guard await. 
This to oppose intrusion ; that to call 
The dreadful signal to consummate all. 
The august propitiatory mass began ; 
Through all the awful place the ar ct 
ran. 
The fragrant incense wafted to the Lord, 
When thus the hymn saluted the Adored: 
Holy, thrice holy, is the mighty God ! 
All conseious Nature answers to His nod! 
His glory spreads through heaven, and 
earth, and hell! 
Let all the blest on high His praises tell ! 
Let aii the earth with praise of Him re- 
sound f : [founds 
The Lord once more on altar 
Ceognel iat the God by whom He’s sents 
oly, thrice holy, is the Omnipotent ! 
Were not all eyes, ears, hearts, at such 
a time, , 
Absorb’d in that solemnity sublime ? 
Alas! for grace may mortal frailty sue, 
If mortal feelings even now subdue ?’ 
If even now the eye and heart to her 


Who yonder kneels will fearfully recur; 
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While on the ear already seems to thrill 
The awful fiat doom'd perhaps to kill? 
* Forgive, great God, that in this bour 
; of awe, [should draw ‘ 
One thought from Thee Thy worshipers 
-Anu ob forgive, that, in‘Thy temple too, 
Despair’s last effort ventares onTby view! 
‘Thy fane, O God, is ever Mercy’s fane ; 
To Thee the wretched never turn in vain! 
And e’en though rigorous justice would 
confirm 
The lover's penance'to a longer term, 
Pity the anguish that a father feels, 
While thus, a victim at Thine altar, kneels 
His child, the pride, till now the prop of 
age; [suage ! 
Ob spare the treasure, and the pang as- 
Send, as to him who doom’d, at thy 
command, 
Of yore, his offspring, in Moriah’s land ; 
Uh send thine angel on the wings of peace, 
Thi father to rejoice, the victim to re- 
lease. 
Eternal Source supreme of life and light ! 
Dispel the cloud of darkness from her 
Effuse but one regenerating ray, [sight ; 
And bid the intellectual night be day!’ 
Monthermertbus in that important hour 
Pour’d forth his soul to the Omniscient 
Power. [fill’d, 
Now was the bloodless sacrifice ful- 
And every heart with deeper horror 
thrill’d ; [fraught 
For now the crisis came —in act how 
With terror, if thus terrible to thought! 
First, gently blown, with touch of 
lightness woo’d, 
Began the organ sweetly to prelude, 
Sélemn, and soft; and tender, and sub- 
dued. 
True to the key, 2s moving and as low, 
The vocal melodies immingling flow. 
Such strains were they as ‘in a mystic 
dream, [seem, 
To, charm the blissful sleeper’s senses 
When choirs of serapbs usher in their 
guest, : 
Transported to the regions of the blest.” 
For a knowledge of the result of 
this experiment, we must refer our 
Readers tothe Author himself, whom 
we cordially thank for the rich intel- 
lectual repast he bas aliorded us; 
Already upon a level with many of 
the best poets of the present day, 
he ‘is destined to surpass them,’ if 
he'can only forget that he bas ever 
read ‘some of their most popular 
productions. At all events, let him 
not deign to imitate them, as occa- 
sionally we perceive be has done— 
Wot in maticr, but in manner, We 


also trace him in the snow. of Dryden, 
persispiarty in pages 23 and 24. Here 
ie isgafe, Under this * great master 
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of the sounding lyre,” with an ear 
tuned by Harmony, a mind stored by 
Learning, aud an imagination un- 
commouly glowing and excursive; if 
he do not, in progress of time, say 
with Virgil, paxio majeru canemus, 
we shall be extremely disappointed. 
A few imperfections will be percepti- 
bie to the eye of fastidious Criticism, 
whieh an erroneous partiality, per- 
a for the living models just al- 
luded to, has occasioned, aut quas 
Incuria fudit: but they are spots in 
the sun, lost in the general blaze of 
excellencies with which they are sur- 
rounded. 


49. The Topography and Natural His- 
tory of Hampstead, in the County, of 
Middlesex. With an Appendix of Ori- 
ginal Records. By John James Park. 
tvo. pp. 398. White and Co.; Nichols 
and Co. 


THE solid erudition and“the good 
taste of the elder Mr. Park as an 
original Writer, and still more as a 
correct and judicious Editor, have 
long been justly appreciated by the 
publick. Of the son, the Historian 
of Hampstead, it may suffice to say, 
Sequitur Patrem, and almost passibus 
e@quis.—Patient investigation aud dis- 
criminating judgment are the promis 
nent features of these first-fruiis of 
Mr. Park’s Topographical researches 5 
and the Inhabitants of Hampstead may 
consider it as a fortunate circum- 
stance, that the Parochial Annals of’ 
80 considerable a Village have been 
treated of by so masterly a Writer. 

The advantages which have been 
derived in this Work from the com- 
munications of many highly respect- 
able and well-informed friends, are 
haudsomely acknowledged by the 
Author. He regrets (and every lover 
of Topographical research will par- 
take with him im the sentiment) that 
the Antiquarian and documentary 
portions of his History are’ by ‘no 
means so complete as he had hoped 
to maké them, iii‘conseqnence of an 
unlooked-for refusal to permit some 
antient records, belonging ‘to the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster, to 
be consulted for that purpose, — 

“ When it is known that to the Abbey 
of Westininster formerly ap ertained for 
ages both the Manors in he Parish of 
Hampstead ; that one of them, i still 
its property ; that the Churcli of Hamp- 
stead’ was of the foundation and patron- 

age 
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age of its Abbats; that the Priory of 
Kilburn was an erection of theirs, and 
subordinate to them; that they had 
thus the sole proprietorship and juris- 
dietion of the Parish; and that, conse- 
quently, the archives of their Church 
must. contain a regular series of docu- 
ments, recording almost every trans- 
action in which that proprietorship and 
jurisdiction were exercised; the publick 
will readily conceive what a History of 
Hampstead must have lost by my ex- 
clusion from those records, and make 
allowances for the deficiency.” 

When, however, the number of 
facts which diligent research has re- 
stored to light in this History is con- 
sidered, the Reader will allow, 


“ Est quodam prodire tenus, si non datur 
ultra.” 

The work is arranged under three 
general heads, or Sections; viz. Na- 
tural History, &c.; Topography ; 
and Local Survey. Of the contents 
of these Sections we proceed to give 
an analytical view,with a few extracts, 

The Natural History commences 
with some brief remarks on the an- 
tient state of that part of the County 
of Middlesex in which Hampstead is 
situated. 

The course of the Watling-street 
through Hampstead is considered ; 
the authorities for the fact collected ; 
and the discovery of Roman sepul- 
chral remains adduced in confirmation 
ofit. (See our vol. XLVI. p. 169.) 

“In process of time the Watling- 
stréet became so neglected and ruinous, 
that a new road Eastward of the former 
was opened, by permission of the Bi- 
shops of London, through their own 
lands, This road still continues the 
main communication between London 
and the Northern parts of England. At 
the extremities of the Episcopal land, 
gates were crecteil to take tol) for the 
new privilege of passing over it. One 
of these, the most elevated, gave name 
to the village of Highgate: another, 
called Park-gate, opened upon Hawp- 
stead-heath at the, present site of the 
Spaniards; the houses near which re- 
tained the name long after the gate dis- 
appeared, and it is not even yet quite 
forgotten.” ; 

The Forest of Middlesex, which 
formerly covered this part of the 
country, was, according Lo Matthew 
Paris, the harbour not only of thieves 
and_rebbers, outlaws and fugitives, 
but of several sorts of wild beasts, as 
nolyes, wild boars, stags, and wild 
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bulls. This passage in M. Paris, as 
Mr. Park observes, may serve to cor- 
rect the notion that the industri 
policy of Edgar produced sueh dili- 
gence in hunting wolves, that they 
were po more seen in Eogland, Re- 
cords of the reigus of Joba, Edward I. 
and Edward Lil. might be cited, in 
which wolves were indubitably the 
objects of destruction; and even so 
late as Henry V1. Juliana Barnes enu- 
merates them among “ the bestis of 
venere,” though no directions, # is 
true, are given for hunting the wolf. 

In the forest of Middlesex, the Citi- 
zeus of London had obtained the right 
of free chace: a right which was con- 
firmed by several regal charters (by 
Hen, I. and I, Rich. If. and John). 
That they availed themselves of it, 
we are assured byFitz-Stephen. From 
hence origiuated the City -officercalled 
The Common Hunt. [This effice it 
had lovg been the practice to dispose 
of for a large sum of money, when 
the Corporation of London, on the 
death of the last possessor, very lately, 
abolished it. } 

The forest was not disafforested 
till the year 1218, temp. Hen. III.; 
but of the antient wood much re- 
mained long after. The whole is 
now grubbed up, except a few acres 
inclosed within Lord Mansfield’s pre- 
mises. Before this isclosure, how- 
ever, Ken Wood afforded cover for 
game in considerable quantities, 

Mr. Park gives, from a valuable col- 
lection in the library of the Society 
of Antiquaries, the following curious 
proclamation of the voluptuous Henry 
VILL. on this subject: 


A Proclamation yt noe p’son interrupt 
the King’s game of partridge or phea- 
saunt. 

Rex majori et vicecomitibus London’. 

Vobis mandamus, &e. . 
Forasmuch as the King’s most royall 
mattis much desirous tv bave the games’ 
of hare, partridge, pheasaunt, and heron, 
p’served in and about his honor att his 
palace of Westm’ for his owne. disport 
and pastime; that is to saye, from, his 
said palace of Mestm' to St. Gyles in the 

Fields, and from thence to Islington, to 

ot Ledy of the Oke, to Highgate, to 

Hornsey Parke, to Hamsted Heath, and 

from thence to his said palace of Westm’, 

to be preserved and kept for his owne 
disport, pleasure, and recreac’on ; bis 
highnes therefore straightlie chargeth 
and comaundeth all and. singuler: bis 
subjects, of what estate, degree, or con- 

dic’on 
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die’on sdév’ they be, that they, ne any 
of them, dee p’sume or attempt to hunt 
or.to hawke, or in any meanes to take 
or kill any of the said games within the 
precintes aforesaid, as they tender his 
favor, and will ,estchue the ymprison- 
ment of their bodies, and further pu- 
nishmt at bis mats will and pleasure. 

Et hoc sub p’iculo incumbenti nullatenus 
omittat. 

Teste meipso apud Westm’ vij® die 
dhilij, anno tricesimo septimo Henrict 
Octavi.”’ [1546.] 

Other proclamations of Heary VIII. 
Philip and Mary, aod James I. on the 
subject of game, are noticed, from the 
same collection. 

From the “ Iter Plantarum investi- 
galionis erg’ susceptum” of Thomas 
Johnson, afterwards better known by 
his improved edition of Gerard's 
Herbal, Mr. Park trauscribes the 
portion which relates to Hampstead, 
and subjoins a few curious notices 
from Gerard and Pettiver. This is 
followed by a catalogue of the rarer 
Plants now found on the Heath, and 
in the meadows, woods, and ponds in 
its vicinity, compiled from the per- 
sonal observations of Mr. Bliss of 
Hampstead, and of Mr. Hunter, Lord 
Mansfield’s steward, at Ken-Wood- 
house, and revised by Mr. Wheeler, 
professor of botany to the Society of 
Apothecaries. 

Hanipstead still continues to hold 
out temptation to the Botanist. 

_ © The apprentices of the Apothecaries’ 
Company, during the summer season, 
make monthly herbarizing excursions in 
the vicinity of London, accompanied by 
a gentleman belonging to the establish- 
ment, called the Botanical Demonstrator, 
whose office is to explain to his pupils 
the classes and medicinal uses of plants. 
These herbarizations, which were pro- 
bably‘suggested by Johnisoii’s Botanical 
Iters, begin in April, and are continued 
till Septensber.” 

A fare print, by Hollar, of “ The 

at hiotlow Elme Tree of Hamp- 

ead,” which is an object of consi- 

dérable' Mterest to collectors*, is 
faithfully copied in a reduced size. 

‘‘ The engraving is printed nearly in 
the centre of a large broadside, and en- 
compassed by several printed verses, 
which fill four columns, two being be- 
neath the print, the other two filling the 





* Mr. Townley gave seven guineas for 
his impression of this print, with the 
verses attached to it. 
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sides from top to bottom of the sheet. 
In the centre of the print stands a large 
spreading tree, and before the spectator 
is the entrance door, which is open,’ at’ 
the bottom of the trunk of the:tree; 
through the aperture is seen a winding 
Staircase, which rises within to the top 
of the tree, whereon is fixed an octagon 
turret, in which are several persons who 
are viewing the prospects from it, &c, 
Near the bottom of the print, on the 
left, is written, ‘ W. Hollar delin. et. 
sculp, 1653 ;’ and on the margin at the. 
bottom of the print, in three divisions, 
is the general description of the tree + 

* 1. The bottom above ground in com- 
pass is 28 foote. 

2. The breadth of the doore is 2 foote, 

3. The compass of the turret on the 
top is 34 feote. 

4. The doore in height to goe in is 6 
foote 2 inches, 

8. The height to the turret is 33 foote, 

11. The lights.into the tree is [are} 16. 

18. The stepps to goe up is 42. 

19. The seat above the stepps six may 
sitt on, and round about roome for 
foureteene more. 

All the way you goe up within the 
hollow tree.’ 

This print seems to be the same which 
is erroneously described by Vertue in 
his Catalegue of Hollar’s Works, as * The 
great Hojlow Tree in Langley Park near 
Windsor.’ ’’ i 

The verses in celebration of this 
wonder of Nature are too long*to 
copy here. They consist of eight 
pieces, by Robert Codrington, of 
Magdalen College, Oxford (of whom 
sce Wood's Athen. Oxon. 11. 356); by 
Michael Sparkes, a stationer; &c.: 
and several epigrams, couplets, &c. 
Latin avd English, cut on the tree by 
Roger Coleman, John Lee, Moses 
Browne, T. W., T. Tranters, &c.—To 
enliven his subject, Mr. Park has in- 
serted some elegant verses from Mis- 
ceilaneous Poetry by Edward Coxe, 
esq. ** To commemorate the preserva- 
tion of the Nine Elms oo Hampstead 
Heath.” 

The stratification of the soil, and 
the fossils and other bodies fourd 
therein, are next described. These, 
is is observed, strongly exhibit ‘the 
almost universal symptoms of marine 
formation: the clay which fortis'the 
basis of the soil, and the sdperior 
stratum of sand, are evidently ‘thé de- 
posils of a pre-existent ocean. The 


excavation lately made to the North- 
east of Highgate-hill’has thrown much 
light on this subjects for there’ is 

every 
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every reason to consider that tbe hill 
upon which Hampstead aad Highgate 
are situated, is similar throughout 
its whole extent.—The elaborate col- 
lections of Dr. Woodward furnish Mr. 
Park with many interesting notices 
of fossils, &c. discovered in various 
rts of Hampstead. ToWoodward's 
Seacription of some Enhgdri found on 
sinking wells in Ken-Wood, are sub- 
joined some remarks on the forma- 
tion of those bodies by Mr. Parkinson, 
the ingenious author of “ Organic 
Remains of a former Worid.” 

Mr. Pack proceeds to notice the 
Mineral and Saline Waters. — After 
no vegligeut inquiry concerning the 
origin of the mage | which the 
Hampstead spriongs, emphatically call- 
ed The Weils, once possessed, all that 
could be collected is, that they were 
publicly known before 1698. The 
early part of the 18th century was 
the period of Hampstead’s popularity, 
when the Weils * were recommended 
by several physicians of eminence, 
particularly Dr. Gibbons, whe “ was 
the first physician who encouraged 
the drinking of these waters, and gave 
them the reputation they ouce had, 
when these wells used tu be frequent- 
ed with as much and as good com- 
pany as used to go yearly to Tan- 

ridge Wells ia Kent.” This passage 
occurs in a book catituled ** Hamp- 
stead Wells; or Directions for the 
drinking of those Waters; &e. By 
Joho Soame, M.D.1134,” 8vo. From 
this publication Mr. Park gives seve- 
ral curious extracts, by which Dr. 
Soame appears ay enthusiastic advo- 
cate for the excellence of the, waters; 
but the analysis he has given is very 
incorrect. A scientific analysis of Lhe 
waters (of which the medical effects 
are stated to be very beneficial in 
several diseases) has been lately pub- 
lished by Mr. John Bliss of Hamp- 
stead, intituled ** Experiments aud 
Observations on the Medicinal Waters 
of Hampstead and Kilburn,” 1802, 
8vo4 by which it appears that this 
water is a, simple carbonated chaly- 
beate; and wot a sulphuric one, as 
described by Soame, Rutter, and 
Munro. 

Kilburn Water, which is inclosed 
in a brick reservoir bearing the date 
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1714, bas been analysed. by Mr. Bliss 
aod Mr. Godfrey Schmeisser ; and the 
result of their experiments ts commu« 
nicated by Mr. Park. The water, itis 
believed, is ased for little else now 
than the domestic purposes of the 
adjuining tavern. 

. The discovery of the Neutral Saline 
Waters of Hampstead is of very mo- 
dern date, for the benefits of which, , 
whatever they may be, the pablick is 
indebted te Mr. Thomas Goodwin, 
late a medical practitioner at Hamp- 
stead, who published an aceount of 
them in 1804. From a recommenda- 
tory card dispersed in 1808, it would 
appear that there are two species of 
Saline Water here, which Mr. Good- 
win has denominated the Cheltenham 
and Harrowgate Springs. 

Before the streets of London were 
inundated by rival Water Companies, 
the Springs of Hampstead were re- 
garded as impurtant auxiliaries to- 
wards the necessary consumption of 
the Metropolis; po they became the 
objects of Parliamentary care and 
provision. An Act of 85 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 10, from which Mr. Park has 
given some extracts, empowers the 
Mayor (Sir Wm. Bowyer, knt.) and 
Commouaity of London'to lay pipes, 
dig pits, erect conduits, &c. in the 
grounds of all persons whatsoever at 
Hampstead Heath and other places, 
making satisfaction to the proprietors 
of the soil. These works were car- 
ried on by Sir John Hart, Lord Mayor, 
in 1589-90; and about this time, Stow 
observes, the course of the antient 
river Ficet (which arose at the foot of 
Hampstead Hill, and fell into the 
Thames at Blackfriars,) being much 
choaked and decayed, “ it was under- 
taken, that by drawing divers springs 
about Hampstead Heath into one 
head and course, both the Cit 
should be served of fresh water iniall 
places of want; aud also the chapnel 
of this brook be scoured into the 
Thames.” But the effect failed, aud 
the brook by various encroachments 
became worse choaked than, before. 
The springs were afterwards leased 
out by the City; and the lessees in 
1692 were incorporated by the stile 
of “ The Hampstead Water Com- 
pany,” who still supply some parts of 





* Froni some newspaper advertisements preserved by Mr. Park, it:appears that 
the Hampstead Waters were, about the year 1700, brought in flasks to London 
daily, and sold in various parts of the town. 
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the neighbourhood of Tottenham- 
Court. The water is collected into 
ponds which communicate with oue 
another. 

The atmosphere of Hampstead is 
dry and keen; and is said by Dr. Soame 
to resemble that of Montpellier. Yet 
it is asserted that Hampstead is fre- 
quently warmer than London in the 
winter season. In the Spring and 
Autumn, Hampstead is occasionally 
affected by the smoky vapour of Lou- 
doa, which a strong current will 
sometimes carry upwards of twelve 
miles. This artificial fog, which in 
the vernal quarter is not uncommonly 
misnamed a blight, is seldom missed 
in a South-east wind. 

The Section on Natural History is 
closed by the notice of a smail sort 
of lizard found on the Heath, and of 
two large and handsome specimens of 
the Sphinz Convolvuli found in a 
kitchen ; and by a letter concerning 
some strangely pernicious vermin 
which abounded in bushes in the 
neighbourhood of London in 1782 
(for which see our vol. LX XXI. Part 
If. p. 34). 

The remaining Sections: of this 
Work. we shail on a future occasion 
introduce to the notice of our Readers. 


50. The Paris Spectator; or, L' Hermite 
de la Chaussée d’Antin. Containing 
Observations upon Parisian Manners 
and Customs at the Commencement of 
the Nineteenth Century. Translated 
Jrom the French. By Wm. Jerdan. 
3 vols. 12mo. 


THIS Collection of Essays upon 
Mea and Manners is of a-livelier and 
rather more satirical cast than its 
prototype, the Spectator of Addison 
and Steele. There is a tinge of fri- 
volity, as the Author himseif avows, 
in nivst of the papers, which he seems 
to have considered necessary to make 
thein rcli-bed by the people for whom 
he wrote them. They are not on 
that account, however, less palatable 
to an English taste; and they present 
withal a more correct and intimate 
view of the character of our versatile 
neighbours, than any of our modern 
Tourists, who have written on the 
subject, can claim the merit of having 
given. This seems to have been only 
a secondary purpose with the Author, 
forhe no where obtrudes it upon his 
Readers, and therefare it has the 


agreeable effect of coming upon as 
by surprize: 

To give an idea of the unbounded 
range which the Spectator of the 
nineteenth Century takes through the 
great and little world of Paris, it is 
sufficient to state the subjects ef some 
of his essays. The sentimental world; 
the Catacombs; the epochs of French 
gallantry; a hackney-coachman’sday; 
the Debtors’ Prison; Paris at differ-. 
ent hours; the Imperial library ; the 
Money-lenders; history of a Jockeys 
the Flower-market ; the morning oc- 
cupations of a pretty woman; a Duel; 
the balcony of the Opera; a young 
man’s day; the waters; a dianer of 
Artists; an evening of the great world; 
the day of a Ticket-porter; and the 
journal of a Jady of fashion ;—such, 
among others, are the topicks of this 
busy Hermit’s speculations ; they pre- 
sent a variety, rather whimsical in- 
deed, but very amusing, and calcu- 
lated to operate as an infallible an- 
tidote to ennui, a complaint perhaps 
more prevalent here than in France, 
though we have no vernacular term 
for it. 

Hear his description of the Palais 
Royal: 

“1 went thither on Thursday last, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, after hav- 
ing made some purchases inthe Rue St. 
Denis. The first contrast which struck 
*1e arose from the bustle in one quarter, - 
and the perfect tranquillity which at the 
same moment reigned in the other. All 
the merchants of the Rue St, Devis had 
been for a long time at their counters 5 
all the shops of the Palais Royal, except 
those for eatables, were still shut. I 
went arid took my seat in a chair beside 
the Rotunda, where I might, for a couple 
of sous, procure a reading of the Jour- 
nals, It was the day after'the perform- 
ance of a new piece, and many eritical 
persons were disputing upon the subject, 
Of six daily journals, two declared that 
the play was condemned; the other four 
asserted that it had the most, brilliant 
successs I remarked, with an emotion 
of pain, that the majority of my compa- 
nions were particularly auxious to peruse 
the malevolent papers, and I concluded 
that Envy aud Hate rose earlier in the 
morning than Justice and Mer¢y.— The 
Garden began to fill with three Sorts 
of people, whom we are almost sure 
to find together, andwho seek toemploy, 
these their time, those their money, and 
the last, their industry. The first are 
easily known; with an air of listlessness 
which even makes others fee! fatigued, 

they ” 
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they drag their steps from alley to gal- 
lery, from coffee-house to chair, and at 
last arrive at the evening without the 
capability of giving an account of a sin- 
gle action performed during the day. 
The second, witbout being more occu- 
pied, are nevertheless more busy; they 
run through all the shops, create phan- 
tasies which they denominate wants, 
and, perpetually the dupes of themselves 
or‘of others, they always finish, without 
leaving the Palais Royal, by finding oc- 
casion to empty their purse. The third 
class is by much the most numerous: 
the persons who compose it are readily 
recognized by their alacrity in antici- 
pating your wishes, by their obseqguious 
eivi’ ties, and by the earnestness with 
which they inquire of you the news of 
the day, in order to draw from you an 
insignificant answer, and afford them a 
pretext for entering into conversation 
with you to-morrow, and treat you, 
from the familiarity of yesterday, as an 
old acquaintance. — At ten o’clock 1 en- 
tered the Café de Chartres, where I have 
formerly witnessed quarrels between the 
green cockade and the white cockade, 
the Montagne and the Gironde: aban- 
doned long ago to the peaceful players 
at draughts and dominos, it is neverthe- 
less in high repute with professed epi- 
cures, The Café Hardi has seen its re- 
nown for kidneys disappear before the 
fame for periwinkles with mushrooms of 
the Café de Chartres, where those per- 
sons generally breakfast who intend to 
dine at the Rocher de Caucase. I called 
for tea; a lusty man, who was placing” 
upon the adjoining table a pullet @ la 
Tartare, regarded me with a look of 
pity; ill humour seized me; I left the 
room, and went to the Café Lemblin.” 

We have not room for the rest of 
his peregrinatioo, which lasts till the 
dinuer-hour, when he quits this high 
*Change of dissipation, at the time 
when the gamesters are begiuning to 
assemble. 

We subjvoin an extract from ano- 
ther paper, which he styles “* the life 
of the Manor-house.” Aiter describ- 
ing the amusements of a large party 
of visitants at au antient castle in 
Normandy, he relates the following 
whimsical incident : 

. “The last day I spent at P——, the 
only, subject discussed was the comet. 
The children’s tutor, who is almost as 
great in astronomy.as..M. Tripotia,. be- 
gan to frighten the ladies, by demon- 
strating to them, in a manner peculiarly 
his own, that our earch could not escape: 
being some day or other pulverized by 
the shock of one of those vagabond stars; 
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when Madame de St. C—— interrupted 
him, to read us the postscript of a letter 
received by her maid from her mother, 
and which was literally as follows ; ‘ Thy 
mistress and thee, you have il! chosen 
your time to go into the country ; the 
are shewing at Paris a superb comet ; 
have already been to see it three times 
from the Pont des Arts; and as it may 
be a thousand years, they tel! me, before 
such another may be seen, I am very 
serry that thou hast lost so fine an op- 
portunity.’ ”’ , 
When the French shall have been 
thoroughly cured of their insane pas- 
sion for military glory, it is to be 
hoped, for the repose of the world; 
that they will relapse into their ori+ 
ginal character; and, as the Englisi 
are designated the thinking people, 
they will consent to be distinguished 
as the luughing people. The popula- 
rity of this work is a strong symptom 
that such a chatige is taking place. 


51. The Moral Tendencies of Knowledge: 
a Lecture, delivered before the City 
Philosophical Society, Dorset-Street; 
and the Christian Philological Society, 
Spitalfields. By Thomas Williams. 
8vo. pp. 50. Williams and Son, 


THE principal object of this Lec- 
ture is, to shew the advantage of 
Knowledge, generally considered, and 
its tendency to the Moral Lmprove- 
ment of Maokind. 

** The outline was first delivered toa 
small but respectable Literary Society, 
since extinct, in the vicinity of town. 
The approbation with which it was fa- 
voured, induced the Author to enlarge 
it, when applied to for a Lecture before 
the City Philosophical Society. On this 
occasion, some Members of the Com- 
mittee of the Christian Philological So- 
ciety, who happened to be present, re- 
quested that it might be repeated to 
them, which was done, with some far- 


ther enlargement, and it is pow printed 


at their unanimous request.”—* As the 
rules of the City Philosophical Society 
exclude the topicks of Religion, ‘they 
were but very slightly touched at. their, 
Lecture-room ; but the plan of the latter 
Society being more congenial to such 
discussions, the Author felt himself at 
liberty to dilate on ‘some points a little 
more fully.” 

Mr. Williams is of opinion that 
“* Classical Literatare” is more at- 
tended to than is really necessary. 

“Aman,” he says, “ may be a good 
clatsick, and yet lamentably ignorant. 
He may be igtiorant, not only of himself 

and 
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the neighbourhood of Tottenham- 
Court. The water is collected into 
ponds which communicate with oue 
another. 

The atmosphere of Hampstead is 
dry and keen; and is said by Dr. Soame 
to resemble that of Montpellier. Yet 
it is asserted that Hampstead is fre- 
quently warmer than London in the 
winter season. In the Spring and 
Autumn, Hampstead is occasionally 
affected by the smoky vapour of Lou- 
doa, which a strong current will 
sometimes carry upwards of twelve 
miles. This artificial fog, which in 
the vernal quarter is not uncommonly 
misnamed a blight, is seldom missed 
in a South-east wind. 

The Section ov Natural History is 
closed by the notice of a small sort 
of lizard found on the Heath, and of 
two large and handsome specimens of 
the Sphinz Convolvuli found in a 
kitchen ; and by a letter concerning 
some strangely pernicious vermin 
which abounded in bushes in the 
neighbourhood of London in 1782 
(for which see our vol. LX XXI. Part 
Ik. p. 34). 

The remaining Sections: of this 
Work. we shall on a future occasion 
introduce to the notice of our Readers. 


50. The Paris Spectator; or, L' Hermite 
de la Chaussée d’Antin. Containing 
Observations upon Parisian Manners 
and Customs at the Commencement of 
the Nineteenth Century. Translated 
Jrom the French. By Wm. Jerdan. 
3 vols. 12mo. 


THIS Collection of Essays upon 
Mea and Manners is of a-livelier and 
rather more satirical cast than its 
ptototype, the Spectator of Addison 
and Steele: There is a tinge of fri- 
volity, as the Author himseif avows, 
in nivst of the papers, which he seews 
to have considered necessary to make 
thei reli-bed by the people for whom 
he wrote them, They are not on 
that account, however, Icss palatable 
to an English taste; and they preseat 
withal a more correct and intimate 
view of the character of our versatile 
neighbours, than any of our modern 
Tourists, who. have written on the 
subject, can claim the merit of having 
given. This secms to have been only 
a secondary purpose with the Author, 
forhe no where obtrudes it upon his 
Readers, and therefare it has the 
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agreeable effect of coming upon as 
by surprize: 

To give an idea of the unbounded 
range which the Spectator of the 
nineteenth Century takes through the 
great and little world of Paris, it is 
sufficient to state the subjects ef some 
of his essays. The sentimental world; 
the Catacombs; the epochs of French 
gallantry; a hackney-coachman'sday; 
the Debtors’ Prison; Paris at differ- 
ent hours; the Imperial library ; the 
Money-lenders ; history of a Jockeys 
the Flower-market ; the morning oc- 
cupations of a pretty woman ; a Duel; 
the balcony of the Opera; a young 
man’s day; the waters; a dinner of 
Artists; an evening of the great world; 
the day of a Ticket-porter; and the 
jeuvaal of a Jady of fashion ;—such, 
among others, are the topicks of this 
busy Hermit’s speculations ; they pre- 
sent a variety, rather whimsical in- 
deed, but very amusing, and calcu- 
lated to operate as an infallible an- 
tidote to ennui, a complaint perhaps 
more prevalent here than in France, 
though we have no vernacular term 
for it. 

Hear his description of the Palais 
Royal: 

“T went thither on Thursday last, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, after hav- 
ing made some purchases in the Rae St. 
Denis. The first contrast which struck 
*1e arose from the bustle in one quarter, 
and the perfect tranquillity which at the 
same moment reigned in the other. All 
the merchants of the Rue St, Denis had 
been for a Jong time at their counters ; 
all the shops of the Palais Royal, except. 
those for eatables, were still shut. [I 
went and took my seat in a chair beside 
the Rotunda, where I might, for a couple 
of sous, procure a reading of the Jour- 
nals. It was the day after'the perform- 
ance of a new piece, and many critical 
persons were disputing upon the subject. 
Of six daily journals, two declared that 
the play was condemned; the other four 
asserted that it had the most, brilliant 
success; I remarked, with an emotion 
of pain, that the majority of my compa- 
nions were particularly anxious to peruse 
the malevolent papers, and I concluded 
that Envy aud Hate rose earlier in the 
morning than Justice and Mer¢y.— The 
Garden began to fill with three sorts 
of people, whom we are almost sure 
to find together, andwhoseek toemploy, 
these their time, those their money, and 
the last, their industry. The first are 
easily known; with an air of listlessness 
which even makes others feel fatigued, 
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they drag their steps from alley to gal- 
lery, from coffee-house to chair, and at 
last arrive at the evening without the 
capability of giving an account of a sin- 
gle action performed during the day. 
The second, without being more occu- 
pied, are nevertheless more busy; they 
run through all the shops, create phan- 
tasies which they denominate wants, 
and, perpetually the dupes of themselves 
orof others, they always finish, without 
leaving the Palais Royal, by finding oc- 
casion to empty their purse. The third 
class is by much the most numerous: 
the persons who compose it are readily 
recognized by their alacrity in antici- 
pating your wishes, by their obsequious 
eivilities, and by the earnestness with 
which they inquire of you the news of 
the day, in order to draw from you an 
insignificant answer, and affurd them a 
pretext for entering into conversation 
with you to-morrow, and treat you, 
from the familiarity of yesterday, as an 
old acquaintance. — At tgn o’clock len- 
tered the Café de Chartres, where I have 
formerly witnessed quarrels between the 
green cockade and the white cockade, 
the Montagne and the Gironde: aban- 
doned long ago to the peaceful players 
at draughts and dominos, it is neverthe- 
less in high repute with professed epi- 
cures, The Café Hardi has seen its re- 
nown for kidneys disappear before the 
fame for periwinkles with mushrooms of 
the Café de Chartres, where those per- 
sons generally breakfast who intend to 
dine at the Rocher de Caucase. 1 called 


for tea; a lusty man, who was placing” 


upon the adjoining table a pullet @ la 
Tartare, regarded me with a look of 
pity; ill humour seized me; I left the 
room, and went to the Café Lemblin.” 

We have not room for the rest of 
his peregrinatioo, which lasts till the 
dinuer-hour, when he quits this high 
*Change of dissipation, at the time 
when the gamesters are begiuning to 
-assemble. 

We subjoin an extract from ano- 
ther paper, which he styles “* the life 
of the Manor-house.” After describ- 
ing the amusements of a large party 
of visitants at au antient castle in 
Normandy, he relates the following 
whimsical incident : 

. “The last day I spent at P. , the 
only, subject discussed was the comet. 
The children’s tutor, who is almost as 
great in astronomy .as. M. Tripotia, be- 
gan to frighten the ladies, by demon- 
strating to them, in a manner peculiarly 
his own, that our earch could not escape: 
being some day or otber pulverized by: 
the shock of one of those vagabond stars; 
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when Madame de St. C—— interrupted 
him, to read us the postscript of a letter 
received by her maid from her mother, 
and which was literally as follows : ‘Thy 
mistress and thee, you have ill chosen 
your time to go into the country ; the 
are shewing at Paris a superb comet ; 
have already been to see it three times 
from the Pont des Arts; and as it may 
be a thousand years, they tel! me, before 
such another may be seen, I am very 
serry that thou hast lost so fine an op- 
portunity.’ ” , 
When the French shall have beea 
thoroughly cured of their insane pas- 
sion for military glory, it is to be 
hoped, for the repose of the world 
that they will relapse into their ori- 
ginal character; and, as the English 
are designated the thinking people, 
they will consent to be distinguished 
as the laughing people. The popula- 
rity of this work is a strong symptom 
that such a chatige is taking place. 


51. The Moral Tendencies of Knowledge: 
a Lecture, delivered before the City 
Philosophical Society, Dorset-Street; 
and the Christian Philological Society, 
Spitalfields. By Thomas Williams. 
8vo. pp. 50. Williams and Son, 


THE principal object of this Lec- 
ture is, to shew the advantage of 
Knowledge, generally considered, and 
its tendency to the Moral Luprove- 
ment of Maokind. 

** The outline was first delivered to a 
small but respectable Literary Society, 
since extinct, in the vicinity of town. 
The approbation with which it was fa- 
voured, induced the Author to enlarge 
it, when applied to for a Lecture before 
the City Philosophical Society. On this 
occasion, some Members of the Com- 
mittee of the Christian Philological So- 
ciety, who happened to be present, re- 
quested that it might be repeated to 
them, which was done, with some far- 


ther enlargement, and it is pow printed. 


at their unanimous request.”—* As the 
rules of the City Philosophical Society 
exclude the topicks of Religion, they 
were but very slightly touched at their, 
Lecture-room ; but the plan of the latter 
Society being more congenial to such 
discussions, the Author felt himself at 
liberty to dilate on ‘some points a little 
more fully.” 

Mr. Williams is of opinion that 
** Classical Literature” is more at- 
tended to than is really necessary. 

“Aman,” he says, “ may be a good 
elaésick, and yet lamentably ignorant. 
He may be igtiorant, not only of himself 

and 
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and of the world, but also of the arts 
and sciences (mathematicks, perhaps, 
excepted), and may criticize them in 
such a manner as to render himself ridi- 
efilous. “The ingenious mechanick, or 
the studious chemist, becomes the ob- 
ject of his jest; because, forsooth, he is 
a bad grammarian, and pronounces the 
Greek terms of his art unclassically! 
Learned men should respect each other, 
like artizans. More than thirty of these 
are employed to make a watch; and it 
is found the work is done better and 
sooner by being thus divided. The 
spring-maker, the balance-maker, the 
gilder, the jeweller, the ease-maker, 
though each may be confined to his pe- 
éuliar braneb, the one despises not the 
other. Thus literary men should respect 
science, and scientific men reverence 
literature.”— “A man may be a good 
classick, and know nothing of law or 
medicine; and yet without the Greek 
and Roman languages, he cannot read 
{at least in the originals) either the 
Greek physicians or the Roman lawyers. 
Above all, men may be adepts in classi- 
eal learning, and yet know little, very 
little, of theology. Indeed, bow should 
they acquire this in the authors they 
read at school? Are they to learn it 
from Ovid’s Metamorphoses ? — or from 
the tragedies of Aschylus? — or from 
Euclid’s Elements? As to Theological 
Leetures, Dr. Marsh tells us, his prede- 
cessors used to read Latin Essays to 
empty benches; and, unti] very lately, 
I believe the case was the same at Or- 
ford. The young clergy go to college to 
learn humanity (i.e. in the University 
dialect, the dead languages) and the 
mathematicks, in order to enable them 
to teach theology. They might almost 
as well go to the Veterinary College.— 
At Cambridge they have three Divinity 
Professors, and Dr. Marsh, who is one of 
them, is deservedly popular. After he 
has delivered bis Lectures from the Uni- 
Vérsity pulpit, he prints them for the 
benefit of others, and I have read them 
with much pleasure. In the course of 
four years he published eighteen Lec- 
tures, about the length of fashionable 
sermons. The two first years were em- 
ployed on Biblical Criticism, which is 
the introduction to theology, as arith- 
metick is to the mathematicks. The 
two poate years the Doctor was other- 
wise engaged. Another year’s Lectures 
were printed in 1813, on the respective 
merits of Commentators: a fourth series 
of Lectures, on the same subject, has 
been. delivered; but is not yet, nor can I 
.. learn when it wilhbe, published.”——« But 

we must do thé Margaret Professor the 
justice to observe, that in the interim 
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he has written several pamphlets against 
the British and Foreign Bible Society.” 


And why should he vot, if he 


[Nov. 


thought proper so todo? There is, 
however, much solid reasoning and 
acute argument in the course of this 
Lecture. But, without entering into 
the argument, we shall copy from 
it an anecdote: 

“In 1724, the Asiatie Society was 
formed at Calcutta, under the auspices 
of Sir William Jones, its first President, 
who greatly exerted himself in promuting 
the study of literature in India. He was 
succeeded by Sir John Shore (now Lord 
Teigomouth), who entered cordially into 
the views of his predecessor; and this 
probably led the way to another and 
more important Institution,—the College 
of Fort William, which was erected in 
1800, with Professors for the different 
Oriental and other languages, assisted by 
more than fifty Native Teachers. — In 
1792 had been founded in England the 
Baptist Mission Socicty, which sent out 
missionaries to Calcutta; but the East 
India Company’s servants abroad refused 
them a residence, and they were culiged 
(though British subjects) to seek pro- 
tection in the adjacent Danish settle- 
ment (as it then was) ** Seramipore, 
about fifteen miles from < yo om 
of British India. There the 5ret 
have occupied themselves in learning 
the languages of the country, in trans- 
lating the Scriptures into twenty-seven 
of them, and in printing them in thirty- 
four, including the Chinese. — In these 
versions it is but just to say, that they 
have been patronized and assisted by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
by Christians of all denominations.” 

Speaking afterwards of “ incon- 
veniencies attending the first ep- 
tions of knowledge,” Mr. Williams 
observes, 

‘These were, perhaps, never so strong- 
ly depicted as in the following anecdote, 
from the Oriental Memoirs of Sir W. 
Forbes. This gentleman, when in India, 
formed an acquaintance with an iptelli- 
gent and respectable Brahmin. | The 
religion of these men permits them not 
to destroy life, nor to swallow any crea- 
ture which has ed it; and so 
strict are some, that in the season when 
insects abound, they cover their mouths 
and nostrils, and sweep the ground on 
which they walk witha soft broom, that 


sent from Eng- 
land; and; shewing it te: his ‘Himdoo 
friend, demonstrated | the. im ) 
of his eating even fruit and;vege 
animalcules 
which 


without swallowing the 
. 
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which adhere to them. The Brahmin 
was astonished, and seemed gratified ; 
but begged importunately for the micro- 
seépe; so importunately that, at length, 
Sir Williain Forbes reluctantly resigned 
it to hbimvoA momentary gleam of joy 
flashed. across. the Brahmin’s counte- 
pauee;,and,,.grasping tne instrument, 
be immediately descended from the ve- 
rauda, where they were conversing, into 
the garden, when, seizing a stone, he 
instantly smashed it to pieces. On as- 
signing bis reason for this act, which he 
did.a few days afterwards, when his 
friend’s anger had subsided, he said, 
€Qh;that I bad remained in that happy 
state of ignorance wherein you first 
found me! Yet will I confess, that as 
my knowledge ifcreased, so did my 
pleasure, until I beheld the last wonders 
of the microscope. _From that moment 
I bave been tormented by doubt, and 
perplexed by mystery ;—my mind, over- 
whelmed by chaotic confusion, knows 
not where to rest, nor how to extricate 
itself from such a maze. I am misera- 
ble, and must continue so to be, until 
I enter on another stage of existence. I 
ama. solitary individual, among fifty 
milliens of people, all educated in the 
same belief with myself, all happy in 
their ignorance! So may they ever re- 
main! I shall keep the secret within 
my own bosom, where it will corrode 
my peace, and break my rest; but I 
shall have some satisfaction in knowing 
that I alone feel those pangs which, had 
I net destroyed the instrament, might 
have been extensively communicated, 
and rendered thousands miserable! For- 
give me, my valuable friend, and oh, 
convey no more implements of knowledge 
and destruction!’ — So unwelcome is 
Truth and Science to the children of 
Ignorance and Bigotry; and if we were 
to listen to their pleas, there is an end 
at ouce of all attempts to enlighten 
them, or to do them good.” 


52. A Reply, “ Point by Point,” tothe 
Special Report of the Directors of 
the African Institution. | By Robert 
‘Thorpe, £sq. LL.D. 8vo, pp, 113. 
Rivingtons. 

THOUGH Accusations against Pab- 
lic Bodies should always be received 
with some degree of caution; set 
the claims of a.respettable Individual - 
havea right to public attention. 
Mr. Thorpe, who. was removed from’ 
a Jendieial situation iv,Canada on Dec. 
31 9807, and appointed Chief Justice 


‘of Sierta-Leone next day, is in the 


present case the joant; and in 
' Guinn. Mac. November, 1015. 


“niga j 
tee 
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his pamphl:t thus confidently appeals 
to the pubiick : 

“When Mr, Horner declared in the 
House of Commons, “that the African. 
Institution were preparing am answer,. 
point by point, to the misrepresent ations 
contained in my Letter to Mr. Wilber-. 
force,’ | hailed it as the dawn of mvesti- 
gation; but [could not have anticipated, 
the extreme gratification | received on, 
reading the ‘Special Report of the Di- 
rectors of the Institution respecting 
allegations contained in my Letter,’ as 
it has produced from them a confessi 
where they intended a refutation, mn 
confirmed a statement they had declared 
to be erroneous. — The Report having 
forced my character and conduct before 
the publick, L esteem the most fortunate 
cireumstance of my life; because, in 
simple vindication, such things must 
now be unfolded, to the Directors’ ma- 
nifest confusion, as otherwise would 
have been concealed, to my irreparable 
injury.” 

Mr. Thorpe’s pamphlet is well writ- 
ten, avd deserves consideration. 


53. Winth Report of the Directors of the 
African Institution, read at the Annual 
General Meeting, held on, the 12th of 
April. 1815. _ To which are added, An 
Appendix, and a List of Subscribers. 
Sve. pp. 149. Hatchard, 


THE “List,” though not nume- 
rous, is highly respectable; and we 
gladly communicate the*result of this 
“ Niath Report.” 


‘Since the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, the imports from this tract, of 
coast [the Gold Coast) have. greatly in- 
creased; and.it may be stated, upon the 
undoubted authority of intelligent per- 
sons perfectly acquainted with the facts, 
that the importations have amounted, 
during the last five or six ycars,, to 
the annual value of from 120, to 
180,000/. The annual impurt of gold 
alone ig stated to be about waey, unces, 
Thus it appears that the im Hikes 
from the Gold Coast alone [a Space. of 
250 miles) into Great Britain, since | 
abolition of the Slave Trade, iy 
double the amount of the jm ay 
from the whole Slave Coast of 
(an extent of 4500 miles) ‘priof to that 
event.—A farther example may be tien 
from tbe colony of Sierra Leone, wit 









a Custom-house was first hed in 
May 1812; from whence actouhts Have 
been furnished of the impoft x- 
ports into, and irom. that aloay uting 
the two years ending ig May 12 a 4 
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amount of the imports during that pe- 
riod, on which duties were actually paid, 
was: 1.95,0801. 15s. 3d.; being the alleged 
prime~cost of the goods, even without 
the cost of packages. In order to obtain 
the invoice price of the goods, one-third, 
at least, must be added to the prime cost, 
for necessary charges. The amount will 
then be about 140,000/.; or, on an ave- 
rage, 70,000/. annually. — The exports 
from Sierra Leone, during the same pe- 
ried, bave amounted to 91,5397. 17s. 6d. ; 
being, on an average, 45,000/. annually. 
The remainder of the imports may be 
accounted for by the bills of exchange 
drawn upon this Country for the ex- 
pences of the civil establishment and 
commmissariat. Hence it appears, that 
from the single river of Sierra Leoue, 
the, imports into Great Britain were 
nearly, and the exports to the same river 
fully, equal to the imports and exports 
(exclusive of the Slave Trade) of the 
whole extent of the Western Coast of 
Africa prior to the Abolition.—The facts 
here stated relative to the extent of our 
innocent and legitimate commerce with 
the Western Coast of Africa, must be 
considered as highly interesting and im- 
portant ; both as shewing how extremely 
emall that commerce was prior to the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, and how 
much it has inereased during the very 
few years which have since elapsed. 
This increase has certainly been much 
more considerable than there was any 
good reason for expecting, under the 
actual circumstances of the case.’’ 


54. Report of the Debate and Proceed- 
ings in the Case of Robert Sherson, 
Esq..a.Senior Merchant in the Hon. 


[Nov. 


East India Company's Service, on their 

Madras Establishment; jor the Pur- 

pose of confirming a Resolution of the 

Court of Directors, presenting him with 

the Sum of 20,000 Pagodas, as a Com- 

pensation for his Pecuniary Losses and 
great Sufferings, hy his Suspension, for 
upwards of Seven Years, from ail the 

Situations he filled in the Service. 8ve. 

pp. 255. Longman and Co 

MR SHERSON appears to have been 
the object of cruel and unjust persecu- 
tion. Upon the mere suspicion of frauds 
in the Grain Department, over which he 
had the superintendance, his accompts 
were seized, he was suspended from bis 
official situations, aud continued under 
that suspension, exposed to unmerited 
obloquy, for seven years, when, after 
trial before the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature at Madras, the severe measures 
adopted against him were decided to have 
been founded upon erroneous grounds, 
aud he was most honourably acquitted, 
in all and every degree, his adversaries 
being condemned in costs, 

The General Court of Proprietors 
(whose proceedings are detailed in the 
publication before us), after delibe- 
rate discussion, confirmed the grant of 
the Court of Directors; cordially eoncur- 
red in the unanimous adjudication of the 
SupremeCourt of Judicature ; and agreed 
with the Governor and Council at.Ma- 
dras, “* that the Acquittal of Mr. Sherson 
will enable the Court of Directors again 
to employ the services of a Gentleman, 
whose honour and probity, long unim- 
peached, are now entitled toa confidence 
the more assured, because of the severe 
test which they have undergone.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


*eEntre les objets des divers sens, il n’y a que ceux des sens de la vue et de l’ouie 
quippuisse produire des sensations agréables dont résultent les sentimens de la 
beauté.—-La beauté n’existe point par elleméme, et dans les objets que nous 
trouvons beaux, elle n’est qu’une relation qu’ils ont avec nous, Elle est en eux 
une qualité relative et secondaire (comme le froid et la chaleur), qui n’a d’existence 
que dans le sentiment que nous en avons.” BARTHEZ*. 


%. The Dream, for the Pianoforte; com- 
posed by Ferdinand Ries, Member of 
the Roya Academy in Sweden. Op. 49. 
pp- 13. 5s. 

THE ways in which poetry and 
musick affect the mind, are in some 
respects opposite : ont resents us 
with a tram of ideas which raise our 

assions; but mausick first excites our 
‘which, im their turn, excite 
ideas’ Hence, although the same 


poetry will produce nearly the. sathe 
feelings, differing ouly in degree, in dif- 
ferent individuals,—it would be quite 
wonderful if the same piece of instru- 
mental musick received the same 
trayslation or description by two dif- 
ferent auditors, A difference would 
undoubtedly arise from their previous 
habits of thinking, and also because 
the same feelings, and intensity of 
feeling, may be generated by, very dis- 





* Théorie du Beau dans la Nature et les Arts, ouvr. post. de J. P. Barthea, .@vo. 


1807)°% Paris. 





similar 
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similar objects. It is a trite observa- 
tion, that every portion ef a goed cow- 
position must be expressive of some 
sentiment which has its peculiar ac- 
cent and movement, or else the musick 
caunol be interesting ; and the force 
of its expression iv commonly believed 
to be proportional to the closeness 
with which it imitates the aceents of 
men or avimals in a state of pain or 
pleasure. ‘Phe general application of 
this. hypothesis will, we think, be 
found rather difficult, and shall not 
be discussed in this place. Fain would 
we proceed to furnish the Reader 
with an accurate idea of this singular 
Dream; but we dare not venture, so 
great would be the risk of being 
tedious tu some readers, ridiculous to 
others, and misunderstood by the ma- 
jesity. Pianoferte players, who are 
net adepts, will probably be of opi- 
nioo that Mr. Ries had some assist- 
ance from that clever old gentleman 
who had @ hand in the musical dream 
of the celebrated violinist Tartini. 
Whether Von Esch had any such aid 
in his Songe, we know not; but the 
Jatter is a very trifle, compared with 
the elaborate work before us. This 
is calculated to please only the learned 
and the skilful; and the ignorant 
will, perhaps, be ready to ask with 
astonishment, “1s this musick?” It 
has great variety of expression, and 
the part which bears a military cha- 
racter will be the most geveratly in- 
teresting, In style it hasa slight re- 
semblance to that of Steibelt, with 
far téss of the grazioso. It begins 
and terminates in the major key of 
E flat, and with wanderivg course 
passes through the most distantly- 
connected keys, with the same ease 
that a dreamer roves through distant 
regions. 


9. Cherubini’s favourite Overture del 
Crescendo, as performed at the Piil- 
harmonic Concert ; arranged with an 
Accompaniment (ad libitum) for the 
Flute, Violin, and Fiolonceilo. Dedi- 
cated to Miss Freeling, by the Author: 
pps lis 5s: Clementi and Co. 

IN this very pleasing Overture, 
Signor Cherubini has displayed a well; 
cultivated imagination, and consider- 
able genius. lt is divided into two 
movements, in the major key of F; 
the first a short Jurgo, in common 
time ;-the second, au allégro vivace, 
in teiple time. The rhythmical ar- 
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rangement of some passages, intro- 
duciog common time, in the latter 
movement, is curious. Through the 
whole we find that unity of subject 
— Kolimann has endeavoured to 
illustrate in his analyzed Symphon 

and which is too br Fhe sat 
by young Composers, who seem not 
to be sufficiently aware that a number 
of beautiful patches may fail to pro- 
duce a beairtifal whole in connexion. 
This Overture being arranged by ils 
learned Author, we lose none of its 
op and character, although we lose 
the charming contrast arising from 
the differences of tone in the various 
instruments of ap orchestra. The 
works of this Author, as far as we are 
acquainted with them, and speaking 
aecording to Burke's ideas, have more 


‘of beauty than sublimity. In style 


they have some resemblance to the 
works of Méhul. 


19. “Do gilded Ships more safely glide ?" 
@ favourite Rondo; the Words by 
Richard Pearson, Esg. The Musick 
altered from Hook. 

NOT recollecting the original air, 
we cannot give an opinion on the 
alteration. The beginning of the 
melody is very much. like favourite 
airs of sixty yearssince, and the rest 
of it might easily be mistaken for a 
Methodist hymn. It will be most 
pleasing to those who hold Iocledon 
to he the first of singers, ; 


11. Harmonia Sacra: or @ Selection of 
Twelve of the most favourite Psalms, 
Hymns, §c.: newly arranged, withan 
Accompaniment for the Pi 
N, B. Challoner. Op. 24, pp..12. 4s. 
A CHEAP and useful collections 

There is something ridiculous tm Mer. 

C.’s calling it hisOperu 24. We would 

advise him tosubstitute Barthelemon’s - 

morning byma for the old one given 

on page 4. 

12. Twenty-eight Preludes for the Piane 
forte; composed by J. W. tokder; Mus, 
Bac. Oxon. Opera 26. pp 265 Ga 
Goulding and Co. : 
THESE consist of pleasing showy. 

passages, of moderate didicalty s bu 

they are rather too long for learners, . 

to get by heart, lo use as 

Page 15 ts defective, It would have 

increased the utility ef the work, if 

the Author had — = Ube fingerings 
which might have been done without 
increasing the expences ase 
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Cambridge, Nov.3. The Seatonian 
Prize is'this year adjudged to the Rev, 
James Wm. Bevuamy, A.M. of Queen's 
College, for his Poem of  Jonab,” which 
will speedily be published. 

The Books belonging to the Duke of 
York, consisting of some sp!endid edi- 
tions of the best Military Authors, and 
a very extensive collection of Maps, de- 
posited at his office in the Horse-guards 
soon after he was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief, were removed, Oct. 1], to bis 
new Library (late her Majesty’s) in the 
Green Park. This room now contains 
the most perfect collection of Military 
Books in the Kingdom. 

ANTIENT LITERATURE DISCOVERED. 

The indefatigable Abbot ANGELO MaJoy 
one of the keepers of the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, who had the merit of 
discovering and publishing three un- 
known Orations of Cicero, has now bad 
the happiness to enrich us by a more 
brilliant diseovery,—that of the Works 
of an antient Author,CorNeLius FrontTo, 
with unpublished Letters of the Empe- 
rors Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, 
L. Verus, and Appian. The publication 
consists of two vols. large octavo, with 
several copper-plates, and fac-similes 
of the MS, — Of Fronto, an African by 
birth, a preceptor of two Emperors, M. 
Aurelius and L, Verus, and the greatest 
Latin orator after Cicero, only a small 
grammatical work was hitherto known: 
now twenty works of this remarkable 
Author have been discovered in Am- 
brosian. There are several books of 
Latin and Greek Letters to different Em- 
perors, &c.— In these volumes are in- 
serted also three unpublished Latin Let- 
ters of Antoninus Pius, eighteen of M. 
Aurelius, six of L. Verus, one Greek let- 
ter of Appian the historian, and many 
inedited pieces of Eunius, Plautus,Cato, 
Sallust, and other antient Romans and 
Greeks. The Greek pieces have a Latin 
translation ; in short, nothing ‘s neg- 
Jected to heighten the value of this 
most agreeable present. No editio prin- 
eeps of any Classick. can be compared 
with it. Fifteen copies are printed 
in large quarto, and will be one day a 
great curiosity. We have one before 
us: it is printed on the most splendid 
wove paper. —- Supplement to the Ailge- 
mesne Zeitung, Nov. 2. 


Works nearly ready for Publication : 


* The Lue of James the Second, King 
of England, collected out of Memoirs 
wertiol bis ow» Hand; also, King James’s 
Advice .to, his Son; and that Monarch’s 
last Will, dared, Noy. 17, 1688. .. Edited 
by tlie Rev. J. S. Clarke, LL, B, F.RS. 


The Entire Works of Henry Howarn, 
Earl of Surrey, and Sig. THomas Wyatt, 
the Elder: containing much new and 
curious Matter, Notes, critical and expla- 
natory, &c. By G.F. Nort, D.D.F.S.A. 

Four Letters of Sir MatrHew Hate 
to his Children: 1. Concerning, their 
Speech ; 2. On keeping the Lord’s Day; 
3. On Religion; and 4. On Reeovery 
from Sickness, With a Memoir and a 
Portrait of the Author. 

The Invoécation of the Virgin Mary, 
and of the Saints, as now practised, in 
the Church of Rome, shewn to be su- 
perstitious and idolatrous: a. Sermon, 
preached before the Archdeacon of Dur- 
ham, at his Visitation on the 5th day of 
July, 1815. By the Rev. Thomas Le 
Mesurier, B, D. Rector of Haughton-le- 
Skern. With Notes, 

A Practica! and Familiar Exposition 
of the Thirty-nine Articles of the United 
Churches of England and Ireland. , By 
the Rev. H. C, O’ Donnocuus, A.M, 

The Speeches of the Right, Hon. En- 
MUND BURKE. 

Representative History of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. By Mr. OLDEIELD, 

Travels of Aut Bey, in Morocco, Tri- 
poli, Cyprus, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and 
Turkey, between (803 and 1807. Writ- 
ten by himself, and translated into Eng- 
lish. In 2 vols. 4to, with, 100 plates. 

Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde, ac- 
companied by a Geographieal and His- 
torical Account of those Countries, with 
a Map. By Lieut. HENRY PoTTINGER, 
of the East India Company's Service, 
Assistant to the Resident at the Court of 
his Highness the Peishwa, and_ late, As- 
sistant and Surveyor with the Missions 
to Sinde and Persia. With a Map, 

Pauw’s Letters from his Kinsfolks ; 
a series of Letters from the Continent. 

A Visit to Flanders in July 1815, with 
a Plan of the Battle of Waterloo. By 
James Simpson, Esq. Advocate, Edinbro’. 

Ao Exiract from a Journal kept on 
board H. M.S. Bellerophon, Capt. F. L. 
Maitland, from July both to August 7th, 
1815, being the period during which 
Napoleon Buonaparte was on board that 
Ship. , By Lieut. Joun Bowersank, R.N. 
late of the Bellefophon.. With an Ap- 
pendix of official and other Documents. 

The Lay of Marie. By Matiitpa 
Betuam. 

Emilia of Luiduian ; or the Field of 
Leipsic:,a Poem. By Mary ARnaLp 
HouGurTon. 

Compositions in Outline, fram Hesiod’s 
Theogoay, Works and Days, aiid The 
Days,. Engraved by J Brake, from 


Designs by Joun Fuaxman, R.A, Pro- 
fessor of Sculpture to the Royal Academy. 
Monastic 
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Monastic and Baronial Remains, By 
Mr. J.G. Parkyns. 2 yols. 100 Plates. 

The remainder of the Border Anti- 
quities of England and Scotland. By 
Mr. GReIG. 

A pocket edition of the Works of 
Ovid, from the text of Burmann : part 
of a complete series of the Latin Poets 
and Historians, publishing under the 
title of the “ Regent’s Classicks.”” 

Observations of a Russian, during a 
Residence in England of Ten Months: 
on its Laws, Manufactures, Customs, 
Habits, Vices, Commercial and Civil 
Polity, &c. Translated from the ori- 
ginal Manuscript of OLorr Napea, Ex- 
Officer of Cavalry. 

Preparing for Publication : 

An enlarged and much improved Edi- 

tion of “ Britis Monacuism, or Man- 
ners and Customs of the Monks and Nuns 
of England.” By Tnos. Dup.ey Fos- 
BRooKE, M.A. F. A.S. Author of the 
History of Gloucestershire; Hlustrations 
of the Townley. Statues, &c. With va- 
rious Plates of Costumes. 
_ Mr. Snaron Turner’s Second Volume 
of his History of England, containing 
the History of the Reigns of Edward I. 
Edward I. Edward Il. Rich. 11. Henry 
iV. and Henry V. Also the History of 
Religion in England; the History of 
English Poetry, and of the English Lan- 
guage and Prose Literature. 

Annals of the Reign of Grorcr the 
Third. ‘ By Dr. Arkin. 

Mr. DantEit has made great progress 
in the remaining Noambers of his Voyage 
round Great Britain 

A new Edition of Tuoressy’s Ducatus 
Leodiensis. By Thomas DuNHAM Wauit- 
AKER, LL.D. F.S. A. Vicar of Whalley, 
and Rector of Heyshain, in Lancashire. 
Folio, with 70 Engravings. 

A History of the City of Chester, from 
its foundation to the present time; with 
five Engravings by G. Cuitt. 

Proposals are in circulation for pub- 
lishing by subscription, on a sheet of 
Antiquarian drawing-paper, a Map of 
the Town of Shrewsbury, from actual 
Admeasurement; which will comprehend 
the whole extent of the Voting Liberties, 
the Suburb of Abbey-Poregate, &c. ; and 
in which will be particularly delineated 
the Boundaries of the different Parishes, 
Wards, Public Buildings, &c. 

Ethical Questions, or Specolations 
upon the principal Subjects of Contro- 
versy in Moral Philosophy. By Dr.Cocan. 
Chiefly consisting of the thoughts which 
suggested themselves to the Author in 
the course of his analytical tmquiries, 
but being of a controversial nature, not 
incorporated with the furmer volumes. 


The work is proposed as supplementary 
to the “ Philosophical and Ethical Trea- 
tise on the Passions.” 

Aristotle’s Dissertati sn on Rhetorick, 
By D. M. Crimin, Esq. of the Middle 
Temple. With a copious Index, 

Witt’s Recreations, refined and aug- 
mented with ingenious Conceites for the 
Wittie, and Merrie Medicines for the 
Melancholie. Priuted from the edition 
of 1640. To which will be added, <ome 
Prefatory Remarks and Memoirs of Sir 
Joun Mennes, and Dr. Smita. And 
Wic Restor’d, in several! select Poems 
not furmerly publish’t, London, 1658. 
Also, Musarum Delicia ; or the Muses 
Recreation, containing severall pieces 
of Poetique Wit. London, 1656. 

We understand that the Rev. H. 
Wuite’s publication of Dr. SamuEL 
Jounson’s Diary of a Tour through 
North Wales, has been delayed in con- 
sequence of Mr. W.’s having looked for- 
ward to the opportunity of enriching it 
with some genuine Letters of the Author; 
but the work will go to press early in 
the ensuing vear. 

Paris re-visited in 1815, by way’ of 
Brussels; including a Waik over the 
Field of Battle at Waterloo, &e By 
Mr. Joun Scott, Author of the Visit to 
Paris in 1814. 

St. Valentine’s Eve; a Novel. “By 
Mrs. Opte. 

“She would be a Heroine ;”” a Novel. 
By Miss Grirritus 

The Author of * Travels at Home,” is 
preparing the Sixth Volame ef that work, 
to contain a Survey of “Engtand.”  bewill 
be printed also as an independent book. 

Medico Chirurgical Transactions, pub- 
lished by the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London, Voi. V1. in octavo. 

The Botanist’s Companion. By W. 
Sauissury. 2 vols. 12mo. 

There is now printing at Canton, 
China, under the patronage of the East- 
India Company, and at their sole ex- 
peuce, a Dictionary of the Chinese Lan- 
guage, by the Rev. R. Morrison. ‘The 
work is to consist of three parts, ‘The 
first, Chinese and English, arranged ac- 
cording to the Chinese radicals; the se- 
cond, Chinese and English, arranged 
alphabetically; and the third, English 
and Chinese. The whole will be eom- 
prised in three or tour volumes, ‘royal 
quarto. The work will contain 40,000 
chara‘ters, The derivation of theeha- 
racter will be noticed, and its, meaning 
illustratea by examples. Specimens of 
the Chuen wan, or antient Seal Character, 
and of the pr-sent Tsaowtsze, or Run- 
ning-band, will be given, It is intended 
to publish the work in Parts ; theMfirst 
Part will be completed in 1816.5" =, 
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To his Grace the Duxe of WELLINGTON, 
Knight of the Garter, and the Golden 
Fleece, on his herove Work of the Deli- 
verunce of Spat, and the Defending of 
Evrore from Slavery. 

By Evwarp, Lorp Tuurtow. 

STAR of transcendant brightness! glo- 

rious Fire, { East, 

That hadst thy light first kindled in the 

And thence hast burn’d, the Beacon of 
Desire, 

By passing forth into the sparkling West! 

Great Type of Glory, Prodiga! of Love, 
Planet of Wonder, Regent of the Night, 

That dest through golden air divinely 

move, 
Prophet of Day, and Harbinger of Light! 

What song shall praise thee, rolling in thy 

sphere, 
F’en to the Gate of Immortality, 

Sent forth from God, to Men and Angels 

dear, - 
What song of everlasting symphony ? 

None such we have, can thy perfection 

suit, [be mute ! 

The heart must speak it,— let the tongue 


Brussels, Oct. 30. 





LINES 


On the Death of Joux Coaxtey Letrsom, 
M. and LL.D. who died Nov. 1, 1815. 


EEP, weep, O Cuanity, your Letr- 

som dead,— [fed, 

Him, whe your hungry childreo gladly 

Whi clothed the naked, gave the sick re- 

lief, [with grief, 

And comfort spake to minds oppress’d 

To Literature and Science aid would lend, 

To all who kuew him—to mankind —a 
Friend. 


Rejoice, O Cuarrry, your Lerrsom’s dead, 
Blis soul,we trust, to happier realms is fled, 
To wait the issue of that awful day, 

When the Redeemer-Judge,with smile.shall 
To the beneficent for his dear sake, [say 
«6 My joy and glory freely now partake.” 


O ye, who make beneficence your aim, 

His actions emulate with kindred flame, 

His writings study *, “ Go, and do like- 
wise,” 

And hope in the Redeemer’s love to rise, 

Trust then to hear those all-surpassing 
words, 

« Enter, my Friends, the joy that is thy 
Lord’s,” 








* Dr. Lettsom, besides many other 
valuable publications, in 1802 published 
a work, in 3 volumes $¥0, intituled “ Hints 
designed to protnote Beneficence, Tempe- 
rance, and Medical Science.” 
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POETRY. 


To rut Memory or « Frienp. 
Intended to be prefixed to other Poems. 
(CLOS’D is thai eye in death,whose gentle 

ray 
Benignant beam’d with sympathy and love, 
Ah! never more must I behold that smile, 
That playful smile, which, like the mora- 
ing sun [panse, 
Darting its rays o’er Heaven’s wide ex- 
Dispell’d all gloomy, ali unsocial thought, 
And fill’d each breast with friendship’s 
purest glow. [survive, 
Had Death but spar'd thee, one would yet 
To view with kind severity this essay ~ 
Of my too feeble Muse, to aid her flight 
Perchance to higher regions, to direct . 
Her course, and teach her how to follow 
thine. 
To thee "twas given, with all a Poet’s fire, 
To trace retiring Nature; dear to thee 
The deep recesses of the inmost grove, 
The bubbling stream meand’ring through 
the plains, 
And fertilizing ail. But the cold grave 
Now holds thy mould’ring form:—yet, after 
this, 
“There is another and a better world :” 
How my soul bounds at the exultin 
thought P 
That we may meet—meet in ecstatic bliss, 
And never to part more!” 


A Nicut iy a Stacs-Coacu : 
Being a Meditation on the Way between 
London and Bristol. ¢ 
Written upon a recent Visit to his Brother in 
Bristol, by Mr. Moxtcemery, Author of 
several popular and much-admired’ Poems, 
and the Editor of the Sheffield Iris, a pro« 
vincial print of no mean celebrity. 
[From Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal.] 
] TRAVEL all the long, long night, 
By ways to me unknown ; 
I travel like a bird in flight, 
Onward, and ali alone. 
In vain I close my weary eyes, 
They will not, cannot sleep, 
But, like the Watchers of the Skies, 
Their twinkling vigils keep. 
My thoughts are wandering wild and far ; 
. From earth to heaven they dart ; 
Now wing their flight feom star to star, 
Now dive into my heart. 
Backward they roll the tide of Time, 
And live through vanish’d years, “ 
Or hold their “ colloquy sublime” , 
With future hopes and fears, 
Then passing joys and present woes 
Chase through my troubled mind '; 
Repose still seeking,—but repose 
Not for a moment find. ine ¢ 
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So yonder loue and lovely Moon 
Gleams on the clouds gone by, 

Iitumines those around ber noon, 
Yet Westward points her eye. 

Nor wind wor flood her course delay, 
Forward I see her glide ; 

She never pauses on her way, 
She never turns aside. 

With anxious heart and throbbing brain, 
Strength, patience, spirits gone, 

Puises of fire in every vein, 
Thus, thus I journey on. 

But soft !— in Nature's failing hour, 
Up-springs a breeze,—! feel 

Its bulmy breath, its cordial power, 
—lis power to soothe and heal. 

Lo! grey, and gold, and crimson streaks 
The gorgeous East adorn, 

While o’er th’ empurpled mountain breaks 
The glory of the morn. . 

{nsensibly the stars retire, 
Exhaled like drops of dew; 

Now through an arch of living fire, 
The Sun comes forth to view. 

The hills, the vales, the waters burn 
With his enkindiing rays, 

No sooner touch’d than they return 
A tributary blaze. 

His quickening light on me descends, 
His cheering warmth | own ; 

Upward to him my spirit tends, 
But worships God alone. 

© that on me, with beams benign, 
HIS countenance would turr ; 

I too should then arise and shine, 
—Arise, and shine, and burn. 

Slowly I raise my languid head, 

' Pain and soul-sickness cease ; 

The phantoms of dismay are fled, 
And health returns, and peace. 

Where is the beauty of the scene, 
Which silent Night display’d ? 

The clouds, the stars, the blue serene, 
The moving light and shade? 

All gone !—the Moon, erewhile so bright, 
Veil’d in a dusky shroud, 

Seems, in the Sun’s o’erpowering light, 
The fragment of a cloud, 

At length I reach my journey’s end— 
Welcome that well-known face ! 

I meet a Brother and a Friend, 
{ find a resting-place. 

Just such a pilgrimage is Life ; 
Hurried from stage to stage ; 

Our wishes with our fot at strife, 
Through childhood to old age, 

The World is.seldom what it seems : 
To Man, who dimly sees, 

Realities appear as dreams, 
and dreams realities. 

The Christian’s years, though slow their 
When he is cali’d away, [flight, 

Are but the watches of anight, © =~ 

~ And Death the dawn of day. 
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He sees o’er his expiring eyes, 
While forth his spirit springs, 
The Sun of Righteousness arise, 
With healing m his wings. 
When I shall reach this journey’s end, 
Oh may I find, through grace, 
In Christ, a Brother and a Friend, 
In Heaven, a restiug-place, 





Tue Dearu or Oapueus AND Evrypice ¢ 
Translated from the Fourth Book of Virgil’s 
Georgics, by H. 8S. Bovp. 
ALONG the bank th’ affrighted fair-one 

fled, 
But, ah! already number’d with the dead, 
She mark’d not where, to guard the flowery 
way, 
In tufted grass, a dreadful hydra lay. 
The choral Dryads bid their sorrows flow, 
And chaunt on all their hills the dirge of 
woe. ‘ 
Her fate the Rhodopeian towers bemoan’d: 
Pangeus wept: the realm of Khaesus 
groau’d: 
And Hebrus, and Actian Oritbyia. 
He, striking deep and slow his hollow lyre, 
His grief assuaging with the Muse's lore, 
Thee, sweetest Spouse, thee, lonely on the 
shore, 
At rising morn, at coming evening sang: 
With thee the woeds and vocal mountains 
rang. y [light 
The jaws of Tenaros; the gulph, where 
Ne’er gleams, he sought; the grove of 
fearful Night ; [glares, 
The Manes dire; the King who fiercely 
And hearts, anknowu to melt at homan 
prayers. [sound : 
But Hades own’d the magic charm of 
The pale and glimmering ghosts came 
gliding round ; [bowers, 
Numerous as birds, that crowd the leafy 
When frowns the darkness, or descend the 
showers. {slaio, 
Matrons, and Husbands; Shades of Heroes 
Who once were mighty oa the battle-plain; 
Unwedded Maids, and Youths, with funeral 
cries, 
Laid on the pile before their parents’ eyes: 
Whom drear Cocytus,with unseemly reeds, 
With sable mud, and intermingled weeds, 
Enwraps; the slow, unlovely jake sur- 
rounds, (bounds. 
And Styx, the ninefold stream for ever 
The inmost gulph of Tartarus was fill’d 
Withawe; the dire Lameuides were thrili’d; 
Ixiou’s wheel in air suspended hung, [sung, 
And Cerberas was mute, while Orpheus 
The Minstrel now had pass’d through 
every toil: 
But when returning with the lovely spoil, 
Restored Eurydice, who walk’d behind, 
(For so Proserpine will’d) his reckless mind 
Almighty Love o’ercame.—Could Heli for- 
ive, live, 
E’en Hell would pardon, and would bid ber 
She 
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She now had gain’d th’ aitherial realm of 
light 5 
He turn'd to gaze; and all to her was night. 
Fraitless bis .oil_ Proserpine’s stern decree 
Infripged—ab ! what rémains but misery? 
Conyulsive throes’ thrice shook the trem- 
bling,ground; [Hell’s profound, 
And thrice deep murmurs roll’d through 
Oh wretched Orpheus, I am lost, she cries. 
Eterna! sleep dissolves my swimming eyes. 
Farewell! I sink, yet panting to entwine 
These arms around thee—ali! uo longer 
thine, [flees, 
Lo! from his sight the pallid Spectre 
Like smoke dispersed upon the viewless 
breeze. 
In vain he ivilows: o’er the lake no more 
Wiul Charon waft him to th’ infernai sbore. 
What now his course? Will supplications 
ain 
The enti Manes? Oh! ’twere rain 
To breathe the prayer, or wake the dulcet 
: note: [boat. 
She, cold, and mute, moves on in that dim 
Through seven long months, uncheer’d 
by summer-beam, 

So legends tel]) atStrymon’s desert stream, 
neaih aerial rocks. in freezing caves, 
He pour'd his sorrows o’er the charmed 

waves, [love, 
And oft was wont, With strains of hapless 
To tame the tiger, and enchant the grove. 
Wrapt in the poplar’s gloom, with tune- 
fal tongue, 
ThusPhilomela mourns her ravish’d young; 
Whom, yet unfledged, unfeeling hands 
have borue, {forlorn, 
Borne from the nest : she, on some bough 
Weeps through the night, renews her pi- 
teous tale, [muring vale. 
And fills with melting notes the mur- 
For him no Venus smiled: no tender 
mate [sofate, 
Charm’d that cold breast: alone, diseon- 
O’er Hy perborean ice, where Winter throws 
His mantle hoar of everlasting snows 
On Tanais, o’er deserts yet uncross’d, 


Fields ever wedded to Riphgan frost, 
-Madd’aing he roved, and wept his ravish’d 


mate, 
In. vain recovered from relenting Fate. 
Fired with resentment; the Ciconian 
'. Dames, 


Who came to celebrate with mystic flames, 


byuins, the nightly orgies of their God, 


‘lnfuriate statter’d o’er th’ empurpled-sed, 


. The beauteous youth, all mangled, bathed 


in gore. 


‘But while bis head CEagrian Hebrus bore * 
Adown his stream ; that soft’ melodious 


tongue, [suog. 


‘Her name beldved, tho’ cold and quivering, 


 Eorydice ! with parting breath hé eried : 
_ Ah poor Enrydice ! he faimly sigh’é: 


e 


Ab poor Eur ydice ! ploug the waters-died. 
. vs r BIL ta ne ™ 


Margate, Nov. 2, 1815, 


Hon. Cam, Lib. J.. Ode X, Ld. imitated. 
THE Man who guiltless lives, and free 
from blame, . e 
Unsullied keeps through life a spotless 
Whether in distant climes unarm’‘d he roam, 


Or braves uncertain dangers nearerhome; “ 


Will need vo arms, no deadly weapons 
wiéld, [shield. 

From hostile swords his honour’d head to 
Thus f, as late unarm'd alone I stray’@, 


And sang in strains ef love my favourite; 
maid ; (den, » 
euatless approach’d the lion’s yawning - 


Ard heard, unmoved, the tiger’s roar in 
vain. (mer breeze, 
Place me in climes where blows no sums 
Where fields are bare, and leafiess-are the 
trees; (sky, 
Where constant snows, and an unwholsome 
The charms of life, and all its joys deny; 
—Place me in climes beneath the Torrid 
' Zone, . (known; 
Where never yet the name.of man was 
Still will IT Emma love ; her angel-smile 
Shall stili my heart of every care beguile; 
And as | pass down life’s quick-ebbing 
tide, {guide. 
Her voice shall cheer me, and her wisdom 
—— 
Sonnet — Farewell to Love. 
FAREWELL, sweet Love! Yet blame 
you not my trath! [Child, 
More fondly ne’er did Mother eve her 
Than I your form: yeurs were my hopes 
of youth, {or smiled. 
And as you shaped my thoughts, Isigh’d 
While most were wooing wealth, or gaily 
swerving * [apart 
To Pleasure’s secret haunts; and some 
Stood strong in pride, . self-conscious. of 
deserving ; [beart. 
To vou J gave my whole weak wishing 
And when I met the Maid that realized 
Your fair creations, afd had won -her 
kindness; 2 
Say} bat for her if aught on earth I prized, 
Your dreams'alone | dreamt, and caught 
your bhindwess, i 
O grief !—but farewell Love! I will go play 
me [betray me! 
With thoughts that please me less, and-Jess 
5. T. Congaipce, 





A Lover’s Tarsvmi pyveni! 
HERE is an eye, whose shaded light, 
‘A liquid lustre throws; nad 


There is a‘cheek, whose soften’d white \ 
Would shame the gaudy eosec: (00 i. 

The pert, the bright black sparkling-@ye 
The brow of Mirth may grave, 2.) 1s 

And Health may lend its déepest dyeu 
To deck a rustick’s face, iti 


But tis not there that Love tntist' seek 


© ‘ 


For Feebing’s fayourité Shrige 5 
Oh.no! ‘tis on thy pire p Ne chet 0 il 

Tis iv such eyes a’ (hing. ould -€@ C. 
0 


7 {sTO- 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Whrtehall, Sepi. 16, 

A Dispatch, dated Fort William, Febru- 
ary 20, together with its inclosuves, have 
Béen received at the East ludia-house 
from the Vice-President in Council. 
The skill, judgmeat, perseverance, and 

patience, which bave distinguished the 

conduct of Col. Ochterlony in the arduous 
serviee in which he is employed, cannot 
fail to attract the particular notice of your 

Hon, Court, The exertions of that able 

officer still continued te be directed against 

the Enemy’s supplies, and such of his 
new positions as might be found to be as- 


(Here follows a Letter from J. Adam, 
Esq. Secretary to Government, inclosing 
another from the Adjutant General; and 
both imtrodacing the following dispatch 
from’ Sir ‘D. Ochterlony; and commend- 


‘ing his judgment and ability :} 


Nehn, Dec. 31, 

Sir--On the 27th I had the honour to 
report to yoo the arrival of the 2d batta- 
lion of the 7th Native Infaatry and the 
18-pounders im this camp.—Our position 
in view of the fort bad compelled the Enemy 
to bring their supplies from the Eastward by 
eircuitous routes ; but my information led 
me to that the possession of three 
points in front of our right would entirely 
cut off their supplies from Billaspore, and 
gener: from the joterior. In conse- 
quence, [ directed Lieat.-col. Thompson 
to march as soon as it was dark ov the 
night of the 27th, and dislodge the Enemy 
from the stockades they had erected on 
two of those points, and occupy and main- 
tain ‘a third: which they had erected,— 
Lieut.-colonel Thompson had with him 14 
companies, two six-pounders, and two 
howitzers of the mountain-train, and a 
force of irregaiars amounting at least to 
1000, but calculated at 1200 matchlocks. 
From the badness of the road, or rather 
foot-paths, and the great difficulties en- 
countered, it was not till a Jate hour in 
the morning of the 28th that Lieut.-col, 
Thompson reached the first point he was 
instructed to attack; and that was found 
s0-inaccessible, andso very much stronger 
than my information had given me reason 
to‘expect, that he very judiciously deter- 
mined not to risk the chance of an instan- 
taneous, assault, but to make use of his 
artillery. . His letter, which I have the 
honowr, to inclose, together with a copy 
of my instructions, details his proceedings 
from that date, and renders it only ne- 
a for me to express my approba- 
tion of Lieut,-col, Thor n’s conduct, 
and entire satisfaction with (ha: of the-de- 
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tachment in general.—It would, however, 
be unjust, not to mention, that the réporis 
T received from Lieut. Lawtie, engineer, 
of the very great labour and fatigue sus- 
tained with cheerfulness by the pioneers, 
induced me to express to Capt, Baines, 
Lieut, Armstrong, and their Officers, who 
set them the merilorious example, my pat- 
ticular thanks, and to send a pecudiaty 
donation to the mev.—Lieut. Lawtie, with 
his accustomed zeal, accompanied the de- 
tachment, and on this, as on every oc 
casion, deserves my highest consideration : 
from him I have the honour to transmit a 
slight sketch of the ground and point of 
attack.—It remains only to add, that the 
Enemy no sooner perceived the movement 
to the right, and contemplated its obvious 
object, than they evacuated all their stock- 
ades but the two small redoubts imme- 
diately under the fort, and risked“the at- 
tempt which Lieut.-col. Thompson has 
detailed; and on its unsuccessfal issue, 
retired to Munghooka Dhar, where he is 
now assembled with his whole force, thé 
right-covered by the stockades, which 1 
had intended to attack, and their left rest- 
ing On or towards the fort of Tarragtirh.— 
Apprehending that the Enemy might ven- 
ture a second time, I directed Lieut.-col. 
Lyons and the second battalion of the 7th, 
— ane 6-pounders, : ee Lieut, - 
col. rson, in the in 
it, or rendering it ‘netectail. They heed 
however, remained stationary since their 
repulse. D. Ocurertony, Major-gen. 
Report from Lieut.-col, Thompson to Ger, 
Ochterlony, inclosed in the preceding, 
Sir—Agreeably to your insttuctions, I 
have the honour to report, that after dusk 
on the evening of the 27th I commenced 
my march towards these heights with the 
light battalion and eight companies of the 
2d battalion 3d regiment, Native infantry, 
two 6-pounders, and a mountain traib of 
two light howitzers. Although the night was 
extremely favourable, the whole of the artil- 
lery did not reach the opposite side of the 
ridge of hills, about one coss below Deboo- 
ka-Tebba, until past eight o’clock in the 
morning of the 28th, I then advanced up 
the face of the hill with the light battalion 
and four companies of the 2d battalion 
3d regiment, to gain possession of the 
ridge on my left, immediately ite to 
the Eaemy’s stone stockade ; this 
ridge the stockade is about 700 yards, 
with four different heights istervening.—~ 
The Enemy, having come out so far as the 
nearest hill to the ridge, began to open a 
fire of matchlocks upon our as they 
proceeded wp the heights. On our vem 








ing possession of a high part of the ridge, 
the Enemy evacuated their position upon 
the opposite hill, and being instantaneous- 
ly pursued by our troops, they fled suc- 
cessively over the whole of the hills be- 
tween the ridge and their stockade, which 
appeariog to me too strong té attempt 
without the assistance of our guns, I re- 
solved to wait until the artillery came up. 
—The 6-pounders opened upon the place 
about four oe’clock P.M. and | was in 
hopes that as the wall appeared to be 
composed.only of loose stanes, it might 
have been laid open before.dusk ;. but, af- 
ter firing for about an hour, from a dis- 
tance of about 500 yards, only a small 
part of the wall came dowu.—Having re- 
solved .to move the battery to a nearer 
distance the following morning, the pio- 
neers were employed during the day in 
making fascines aud gabions for that pur- 
pose.—About a quarter of an hour, how- 
ever, before sunrise the following morning 
(the 29th), the Eaemy came down in 
great numbers from the Mungoo ka-Dhar, 
with an apparent intention of forcing my 
priicn on the ridge, and also turning my 

ft, so as.to surround it, I am happy to 
add, that, in consequence of the warm 
reception they received from our troops, 
they were soon obliged to retire with loss, 
Having now, however, every reason to be- 
lieve that Mungoo-ka-Dhar had been 
strongly reiuforced, I thought it advise- 
able to throw up a slight entrenchment on 
my positien on the ridge and first bill, 
which, was effected about dusk,—During 
the night the Enemy evacuated the stock- 
ade on Deboo-ka-Tibba, which was im- 
mediately occupied by the picquets of the 
light. battalion. —The stockade is situated 
on a steep rocky eminence, very difficult 
of access on all sides, but particularly so 
in front, where it is almost perpendicular. 
The wall is ten feet high on the outside, 
and four feet thick, composed of loose 
stones, extremely well built, and three 
sides of it are surrounded by a high bam- 
boo feace, at the distance of two feet from 
the.outside of the wall; within it is a 
Pucka Mbut.—The position of the Enemy 
at Mungoo-ka-Dhar appears to be nearly 
two miles from my post, apd the road to 
_ it very difficult, as well from unevenness 
as from ascent. I have also been inform- 
ed that. the Enemy, have thrown up stone 


breast.works and other obstacles at dif-> 


fereat parts of the road. I have the ho- 
nour, to inclose. a correct return of our 
casualtiés: those of the Enemy, from the 
best intelligence I have been able to pro- 
cure, amount to 150 in killed, and about 
250 wounded. 1 had the pleasure yester- 
day to send im two prisoners from Deboo- 
ka-Tibba, and this day another, who was 
wounded ip the affair of the 29ih.—The 
conduct of the Officers and men compus- 
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ing my detachment bas been such as to 
merit‘my warmest approbation. 
W. Tromeson, Lieut.-colonel, 

{This Gazette contains also Dispatches, 
transmitted by Admiral Lord Exmouth, 
from Rear Admiral Penrose, of the Queen, 
dated off Gaeta, July 18, and Capt. Fahie, 
of the Malta, dated July 15, 25, and Aug. 
9, telating to the operations before Gaeta. 
It appears that the British and Austrian 
Commanders having on the 7th of July. 
acquainted Baron Begani, Governor of 
Gaeta, with Buonaparte’s defeat, and sent 
him an official report ‘of that event, he 
demanded permission to send an officer 
to the head quarters of the Allied armies, 
to ascertain that fact, which was refused ; 
and on the 15th July he was summoned 
to surrender by the Aust’ian General com, 
manding at Naples, which he rejected, de- 
claring bis determination to defend the 
place to the last, and abide the course of 
Buonaparte’s fortune. —He had provisions 
for four months, aad bis garrison consisted 
of 1200 men. The Austrian comman- 
der Baron Lauer, opened his batteries on 
the 17th Jaly; but his fire, though main- 
tained for three days, was too feeble to 
produce the desired effect, or to support 
that which the Enemy opposed to him 
from his commanding position. The fire 
from the sea face of the Enemy’s works 
was silenced by the British squadrdn. 
The siege was then turned into a blockade, 
Another attempt was afterwards made to 
indace him to surrender by Capt. Fabie, 
who sent him a French paper containing 
the intelligence of the restoration of Louis 
XVILI.; but he still persisted in declar- 
ing that he would defend the place to the 
last extremity. Subsequently the news 
was communicated to bim of Buouaparte’s 
surrender to Captain Maitland; of which 
being assured, it led to communications, 
that terminated in the surrender of the 
place, tv Ferdinand the Fourth, King of 
the T'wo Sicilies, The garrison of Gaeta, 
being of different countries, were to be 
conveyed home ; Barou Begani, the Com- 
mander, was to receive money to convey 
him to France, Ferdinand not admitting 
him into bis service. The place was en- 
tered and taken possession. of by British 
marines on August 8,] 





Downing street, Sept. 23. Dispatches 
received by Earl Bathurst, from Field- 
Marshal the Dake of Wellington, K. G, 
K. G, C. B. ) 

Paris, August 2. 

My Lord—I have the honour to enclose 
a list of Officers apon whom the Emperor 
of Austria has conferred the, Cross of a 
Commander and of a Knight respectively, of 
the Order of Maria Theresa, in testimony 
of His [mperial Majesty's approbation of 
their services and conduct, particularly 
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in the late | in the Netherlands; 
which J beg your Lordship. to lay before 


’ His R, A, the Pririce Regent, and request 


His Royal Highness’s permission fot them 
respectively to accept the same. — 
Thave, &c, “WELLINGTON. 

To be Commanders of the Order of Maria 
Theresa.—Lieut.-gen, Marquis of Angle- 
sea, G.C.B. ; Pigs Lord Hill, G.C.B, 

To be Knights of the Order of Theresa — 
Lieut.-gen, Sir H. Clinton, G, C, B.—Ma- 
jor-gens,—Sir J. Kempt, K. C. B:; Sir E. 
Barnes, K.C. B, ;, Lord E, Somerset, K.C, B. 
—Colonels—Sir J. Elley, K. C. B. royal 
horse gds. ; T. Reynell, 7ist reg. ; Sir A. 
Bernard, K.C.B, 95th reg.; Hon. A. 
Abercromby, Cold. gds.; Sir G. Wood, 
roy, art.; Sir C, Campbell, Cold. gds.; Sir 
J. Colborne, K, C, B. 52d reg; A. Wood- 
ford, Cold. gh. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 12th 
light dr.; F.B. Hervey, 14th light dr. ; 
C. Smith, royal eng. — Lieuts.-cols. —J. 
M‘Donnel, Cold. gds,; Sir R. Hill, knt. 
roy. harse gds. ; Lord F, Somerset, K.C.B, 
Ist gds.; R. Dick, 42d reg, ; N. Douglas, 
79th reg.; Lord Saltoun, 1st gds. 

Paris, August 21. 

List of Officers upon whom His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia has con- 
ferred decorations of different classes of 
the Orders of St. George, Anne, and Wla- 
dimir respectively, &c. WELLINGTON, 

Second .Class St. George —Lieut, Gen. 
the Marquis of Anglesea; Lieut.-gen. 
Lord Hill. 

Third Class St, George.—Lieut.-gen. Sir 
H. Clinton ; Major-gens. Cook and Kempt. 

Second Class Si, Wladimir.—Major-gens. 
Sir O. Vandeleur, Sir J. Byng, and Sir D. 
Pack. 

Third Class St. Wiadimir.—Major-gens. 
—Lord E. Somerset, Sir J. Lambert, Sir 
C. Grant, Maitland, Sir ‘H. Vivian, aod 
Colonel Mitchell. 

Fourth Class St, George. — Colonels— 
SirJ. Elley, Assistant Adj. gen, ; Reynell, 
Tistreg, ; Sir A. Barnard, 95ih reg.; Hon. 
A, Abercromby, Assistant Qaarter-mast.- 
gen.; Sir C, Campbell, Assistant Quarter- 
mast.-gen. ; J. Colborne, 52d reg.; Wood- 
ford, Cold. gds.; Hon. F. Ponsonby, 12th 
light dgs. ; Hervey, Acting Mil. Sec.— 
Lieut.-cols.—Sir R. Hill, roy, borse gds. ; 
Lord F. Somerset, Mil. Sec.; Lord Sal- 
toun, Ist gds. 

Fourth Olass St. Wladimir.—Colonels— 
Hepburn, 3d gds.5; SirG, Wood, roy. art. 
Muter, 6th dr. ; Smyth, roy. eng.—Lieat.- 
eols.— Macdonnell, gds; Sir H. Bradford, 
ist gds.; Lord Greenock, Assistant Qcar- 
ter-master gen, ; Cooke, ist gds; Sir L. 
Broke, Assistant Quarter-mast. geu.; Sir 
H. G, Berkeley, Assistant Quarter Master- 
gen’; Ross, 95th reg.; Sir G. Scovel, As- 
sistant Quart-mast.-geo.; Dick, 42d reg. ; 
Douglas, 79th reg.; Nixon, 28th reg.; 


-Lygon, 2d fife gds; Hare, 27th reg. 


First Class St.. Anne. — Lieut.-zen. C. 
Couat Alten. —Major-gen. Sir E. Barnes, 
Adjt.-gen.; Major-gen. Adaay. 


Downing-street, Oct, 3. 
Dispatch from the Duke of Wellington. 
Paris, Sept. 24. 
List of Officers upon whom His Majesty 
the King of Bavaria has cooferred decora- 
tions of different classes of the Order of 
Maximilian Joseph, &c.  Wetrineton. 
Commandérs—Major-gens. Sirs C.-Hal- 
kett, J, Laubert.’ J. Lyon, and J: Van- 
deleur, K. C. B.s. ; 
Knights—Cols. Lord F. Somerset, Sir €: 
Campbell, K. C. B.’s, and PF. B. Hervey ; 
Lieut, Cols. Sir N. Hill, K. C.B., Norcatt, 
and Freemantle; Major Hon: G, Dawson, 








Downing-street, Oet.28. | “° 
Dispatches from the Doke of Welfington. 
Head-quarters, Paris, Oct. 
List of Officers upon whoat Ais Majesty 
the King of the Low Countries had con- 
ferred decorations of different classes* of 
the Wilhelm’s Order, &c. “Wettixoron. 
Third Class, W’ithetm’s Order.+Liett. 
gén. Sir Henry Clinton, GC. B.; Major- 
gens. SirsC. Grant, C. Halkett, G. ‘Cooke, 
J. Kempt, W-. Dornberg, and P. Maitland; 
and Lt.-gen. C. Court Alten, K. C. Bus, 
Fourth Class Withelm's ' Order.—Hodn, 
Col. Stewart, Ist Gds ; Cols. F. Hepburn, 
3d Gds. ; F. Arentscheildt, 30 Huss. ; and 
A. B. Clifton, Ist Drag.; Hoa, Liewt< 
col. W. Elphinstone, 33d Ft.; Liett.-cols. 
E. O. Tripp; Sirs C, Broke, K.C,B. H, 
Bradford, K, C. B. and G. Berkeley, 
K.C. B. Lord Greenock, R. Nixon, 1 
Ft.; G. Muttlebuty, 69th Ft, ; Harris; J: 
Ross, 95th Ft.; Buasche, ist Light Batt. 
K: G. L.; and G. Baring, 2d ditto ditto, 
Heatl-quarteys, Parit, Oct. 8. 
List of Officers, upon whoai his Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia has conféerred de- 
corations of the Order of St. Anne, &c. 
Ihave, &c. WELLINGTON. 
Second Class of St. Anne.—Col. F. von 
Arentscheildt, 3d Hus. K.G. L’; Lieut.- 
cols. R. Torrens, West Tudia reg, ; J: Wa- 
ters, A. A.G.; C. Beckwith, 95th PF’; W. 
Campbell, A Q M.G.;'C. Campbell, Roy, 
Scots; A. Clifion, ist Drag.; J. Hicks, 
32d Ft.; W. Elphinstone, 33d Ft.; UW. 
Mitchell, 51st Ft. ; A. G. Norcott and A. 
Cameron, 95th Fr. ; J. B. Clarke, 2d Drag. ; 
Sirs J. May, H. Ross, R. Gardiaet, and W, 
Gomm, K. C. B.’s Roy. Art.; J. Bull, 
Roy, Art.; and Majors E, Kelly, 2d Life 
Gus, ; and A. M*Douald, Roy. Art. , 
Head quarters, Paris, Oct. 8>* 
List of Gene:al Officers, upon whom the 
Emperor of Austria bas conferred the Or- 
der of Maria Theresa, &c. Wettrio'row. 
Knights of the Order of Theresa.—Major= 
gens, Si® J. Byng, F, Adam, D. Pack, 
and’H, Vivian. ’ 
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es Se 
TERMINATION OF Wan. 

The. several Treaties and Conventions 
for the restoration and maintenance of 
Peace between his Britannic Majesty and 
his Allies on the one part, and his most 
Christian Majesty Louis XVIII. on the 
ether, were signed at Paris on Monday 
the 20th inst. by Lord Viscount Castle- 
reagh and Field Marshal his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, as Plenipotentiaries 
of his Britannic Majesty, and by the 
Duke de Richelieu as Plenipotentiary of 
the King of France. 

The Military duties of the capital were 
from that day to be transferred from the 
Allied troops to those of the first military 
division ; and the 10th regiment of French 
infantry of the line, which has so emi- 
nently distinguished itself by its fidelity 
and attachment to the Royal cause, had 
already reached Paris. 

.. The Treaties or Conventions, w2 under- 
stand, are four in number, and appro- 
priated to distinct objects. One establishes 
@ state of Peace between the Allied Powers 
and France ; a second relates to the occu- 
pation of the fortresses, and the subsist- 
ence of the Allied troops within the French 
frontier; a third regulates the mode of 
Taising and paying the contributions ; and 
a fourth, provides for the liquidation of 
the Foreign claims on the French Ex- 
uer. 
_. Marshal Ney having been put upon his 
trial before a Court Martial, the Members 
composing it, after two days’ proceedings, 
voted themselves incompetent to sit as his 
udges ; and bis fate is in consequence to 
ip ae Se on by the Chamber of. Peers. 
The Court Martial met in the Great Hall 
of Assize, at the’ Palace of Justice, and 
consisted of — Marshal Count Jourdan, 
President; Marshal Massena, Prince of 
Essling ; Marshal Augereau, Duke of Cas- 
tiglione ; Marshal Mortier, Duke of Tre- 
viso ; Lieut.-gen. Count Vallatte ; Lieut.- 
gen, Count Claparede ; Lieut,-gen. Count 
Gazan; Baron Joinville, Commissary Or- 
donuateur of the First Military Division, 
King’s Commissary; Count Grundler, 
Marechal-de-Camp, Judge Advocate. 

It appears by the evidence, that Ney 

affected to be ignorant on the ‘th of 





March, of the landing of Buonaparte,’ 


though the official account had appeared 
ia the Moniteur. On the 9th he received 
instructions from the Minister at War; and 
before b? proceeded to his destination, he 
waited on the King. In the interrogatory 
be uoderwent soon after his arrest, in the 

resence of the Prefect of Police, be con- 
essed that he ased to the King expressions, 
that Buonaparte, should he be'tale:n, would 
deserve to be conducted in an iron cage to 


Paris ; and after some equivocation, he also 
acknowledged that be had kissed the Kifig’s 
hand, On the same occasion he main- 
tained, that he was totally ignorant of the 
conspiracy; and that, after assuming the 
command of the troops, he remained for 
several days faithful to the King. The 
evidence partly corroborated this state- 
ment. His subsequent conduct, howéver, 
destroyed any claim he might have, from 
this circumstance, to indulgence ; as a Pro- 
clamation was published in his name, soon 
after be joined the standard .of the Usurp- 
er, beginning with the words—“ The cause 
of the Bourbons is lost for ever.” Ney 
states in his defence, that this Proelama- 
tion was written hy Buonaparte, and had 
appeared in Switzerland before he had 
seen it himself—that it was a customary 
manoeuvre of the Ex-Emperor to forge 
letters and other documents, bearing the 
names of his Generals, and to publish 
them without asking their consent. He 
also pretends that it was the conduct of 
his troops that hurried him along to defec- 
tion ; and thathe deserted the Royal! cause, 
merely to prevent a Civil war—that Buo- 
naparte had transmitted to him the strong- 
est assurances that Austria was his Ally, 
and that England favoured his designs. 
However, it is proved that the Marshal, 
if he evinced any reluctance at first to be- 
tray his daty, manifested the most ardent 
zeal as soon as he took a decision; and 
even caressed, with a kind of frantic joy, 
the very drummers and fifers of his army, 
the moment they expressed themselves un- 
equivocally im favour of the Rebel calise. 
A memorial has been presented by Mar- 
shal Soult, in justification of his conduct. 
This document is of véry great length; and 
though it does not serve to justify his con- 
duct, it goes a little way in palliation of his 
offence. He states, that after Buonaparte 
landed; and he had resigned the War De~ 
pariment, the King wrote him a letter ap- 
proving of his conduct. He appeals to 
his efforts, when Minister, to weliorate all 
parts of his administration for the advan- 
age of the King—he enters into a view of 
the military state of Antibes, the Var, and 
Grenoble, when Buonaparte landed. — 
When Buchbaparte arrived at Paris, he 
(Soult) retired to his country-seat; and 
did not leave it till after two orders from 
Buonaparte, He confesses that he fought 
at Waterloo; but he insists that he was 
justified in taking up arms to defend his 
country against foreiga invasion ; and he 
instances’ Admiral Blake’s conduct in the 
time of Cromwell, 
The Projet of a Law of Amnesty, pro- 
ed On the 1 Ith inst. to the Chamber of 
ties, has been printed. Its articles 
thake the following exceptions : W hare 
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who held important civil und military posts 


, wader the Usurper ; Generals, Command- 


dots of Corps or Places; Prefécts who 
passéd over to the Usurper; Regicides 
who renounced their amnesty, by avcept- 
ing places from the Usurper, by sittiog it 
the two Chainbers, or by signing the Ad- 
ditional, Act to the Constitutions of the 
Empire, All these persons are to be taken’ 
up and tried by the competent tribunals: 
some to be punished with death, if found 
guilty—the others with transportation. 

Marshal Massena has, it is said, de- 
manded passports for a foreign country. 
The first exception fo the lately proposed 
amuesty has, no doubt, alarmed him, 

The trial of Lavalette, late Director of 
the Posts, commenced on the 20th inst. 
before the Assize Court of Paris.—La- 
valette, though nominally put out of office 
on the King’s first restoration, mana 
80 as to keep the real management of the 
posts, by means of bis clerks, all of whom 
were retained by M. Ferrand. In cotise- 
quence, Lavalette hed the entire manage- 
ment of the conspiracy for bringing back 
Beonaparie; the whole correspondence of 
which was by his means transmitted through 
the Royal Post Office. He is also beliéved 
to have negeciated the bills of exchange 
which Cambageres, and other rich con- 
spirators, contributed to the purposes of 
the conspiracy. He put his defence on 
a want of proof of his guilt. He denied 
that he formed one of the criminal assem- 
blages at the Duchess of Bassano’s, the 
Duchess of St. Leu’s, or Madame Ha- 
melin’s, He has however been found guilty 
— Death, from which sentence he has ap- 
peated. 

Letters from Nismes, which had deen 
for some time satisfactory, report that the 
most deplorable agitations had again dis- 
turbed its tranquillity. The 15th, an- 
nounced melancholy scenes: detachments 
from Bouillergues atid the neighbouring 
places had advanced to the gates of the 
town to second tlie factiows. The Pro- 
testants were insulted, menacihg aud fe- 
rocious eriés were heard about their 
houses, On the 16th, thesé symptoms of 
iusurrection became still more alarming, 
At last, io the night of the T6uh, the ex- 
plosion, was dreadful, Blood flowed in 
the city.. M. Gafond, father of the Co- 
Jonel of that mame, 4 respectable old man, 
after having defended himself for above 
an hour, was basely murdered, The next 
day the assassins divided the fruits. of theit 
plunder. Several hinuses had been de- 
molished ; several victims had been sa- 
crificed. Among others who have sealed 
with their blood at Nismés, their faith it 
the Reformed pres of ibe Christian 
cbureh, is the Rey, M. Desmont, senior 


Protestant. Minister of that city. This ve- 
80th 


nerable Clergyman had ‘attained the 


at of his uge, amd bad passed his life 
Gendiee the to his flock, aiid im 
édifying *hem by éxemple. But bis 
grey locks ahd unblemished life were no 
protection to hun against the ruffians who 
now desolate the Sotth <{ France ; 
bigots bave sworn the destruction of the 
Protestant religion im Frahce ; and ¢on- 
sider theniselves as having renddréd an 
accep ble serviee to their God and fheir 
King, when they have immolated @ berétic, 
or destroyed a Protestant chapel. 

Anotteér assassination has occurrel at 
Nismes, in the person af Geveral La Garde, 
who was shot on Sunday, the 12th inst, 
while protecting the opening of the Pro- 
testant Charciies, to which duty he had 
been commissioned by the Dac D’ Angou- 
lethe. The assassin, we are happy to 
learn, was atrested, and conveyed .to the 

rison of Montpellier; but the General's 
life was despaired of. Getieral La Garde 
appears to have been mutch in the con- 
fidence of the Royal Famity, being otie of 
the faithful few who foliowed his Sove- 
reign to Ghent, 

A review took place the. 23d olf. at 
Paris, which was the most splendid of the 
kind that has been seen Since the Allies 
first reached Paris, The whole of the Duke 
of Wellington’s ardiy was collected oo the 
plain between St. Deonis and Montimartre, 
consisting of infaotry aud cavalry, to the 
riamber of nearly 70,000. When (be re- 
view had ended, the Emperor Alexander 
requested the Duke of Wellington's per- 
mission to let the corps of Woronzow, 
Which remains id Fratict, Manwivfe in 
compary with the British troops, and have 
the benefit of British serjeants to drill them. 

Tt is eompated, that there were in 
France, at one tine, nt less than 950,000 
foreign troops of alarms, 

It will afford satisfactian to all Earope, 
as it adé@s to its security, to know, that 
the Duke of Wellington is to have the 
“ full, aslimited’commaad” of the Allied 
Arimy of 150;000 men who are to remain. 
ia France, : 

Louis XVIIf. has Offeréd to the Doke 
of Wellingtoa, for his, residence, the Pa- 
lace of P Elysée Bourbon 5, which his Grace 
has accepted, | . ey 

The following % an accurate transta- 
tion of a Jetter of Piince Bluther.to Ge- 
neral Count Mufflin (Governor of Paris), 
in justification of his conduct ia rémoving 
the pictorés and “tatnes bélonging to 
Prussia ; “« Paris, Oct. 19, 1815. 

“ Sin—As my couduct has, been pub- 
licly animadverted upon, for not having 
allowed the probe ty plundered frotn 
Prassia by a banditt: to. remsin it the 
Musenm of the Louvre, I have oifly to 
remark, that, ably sapported by the Jilus- 
trious. Wellington, 1 pares reves who 
had despoiled many of the Nations Of Ew- 


rope 
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rope of their inestimable meuuments of 
the Fine Arts: Lattacked and dispersed 
them, and restored to my Conntry the 
plunder they had unjustly taken, spurn- 
ing the idea of negociating with the French 
Commissioners on’ that subject. They 
may ow thank Providence for our not 
following their base example. 
“Tam, &c. Bivcuer.” 

The Prussian army will be disposed of 
in four lines; the first of 30,000 men, 
commanded by General Kleist, remains 
in France ; the second will occupy the 
fortresses; the third, commanded by Ge- 
neral Gnreisenau, will be stationed in the 
new possessions of the King on the left 
side of the Rhine ; the fourth will be sta- 
tioned behind the Rhine, and extend its 
cautonments to Erfurth. These four corps 
will be so connected together, that they 
will.be able to unite on the first signal. 

Several of the proscribed partisans of 
Napoleon have been arrested and brought 
to Paris. The most distinguished of them 
is General Halin, who presided at the 
marder of the Duke D’Enghein, and was 
also Governor of Paris. 


SPAIN anno PORTUGAL, 


Letters from France annotnce the death 
of the late General Porlier’s Lady ; arising 
from the shock soe felt ai the melancholy 
and tragic fate of her husband, and sub- 
sequent ill-treatment from the Spanish 
Authorities, (See p. 468.) 

The British subjects in Corunna have 
had an extraordinary contribution levied 
on-them individually, for baving, on the 
day Porlier was executed, alt worn mourn. 
ing-aod crape-on their arms. 

Fhe patrivtic Bishop of Orense has had 
the jeudable courage to present a petition 
to the .King (it is. not kuown with what 
efieet) | in favour of the surviving partici- 
pators in the unsuccessful enterprize of 
the Jamented Porlier. 

Private advices from. Spain assure us, 
that King Ferdinand at the very moment 
of.taking his severe measures against the 
brave meu to whom he owes his throne, 
has issued .a decree, inviting into his ser- 
viee the traitorous and unnatural Spa- 
niards who fought for the Pretender Jo- 
seph.. Near.a-thousand of these despi- 
cable beings, who remained at the depot 
of ,Chalons-sar-Saone, are said to have 
obtained permission to return to Spain, 
with their former rank and pay ! ¢ 

A Jetter from Lisbon states, that .the 
Prince Regent of Portugal, has expressed 
the, bigbest displeasure at the Regency, 
for havimg hesitated to place the woops 
at the disposal of Marshal Beresford ; and 
subsequently dispatched a messenger to 
Europe, (who is axrived at Lisbon), con- 
ferring the most ample i powers 
on the ‘Marshal. ’ 
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ITALY. 

- The Princess of Wales has taken u 
her residence on the Lake of Como, in 
Italy, where she supports a splendid és- 
tablishment — an Austrian guard of ho- 
nour, of about 25 or 30 men, are con- 
stantly posted at the gate of her house, 
which has all the appearance of a palace ; 
it is expected that this will be her perma- 
nent residence—she nevertheless was ex- 
pected shortly to proceed — first to the 
Grecian Isles, and from thence to Con- 
stantinople, where shé purposed spend- 
ing the winter. 

The Port of Valetta, in the island of 
Malta, is expected to become a free port, 
at the instance of General Maitland—to 
favour the interests of British commerce 
in the Levant. 

A Confederation is to be formed in 
Italy, the members of which are to fur- 
nish contingents in the following propor- 
tion: — Naples 40,000 men; Rome 
18,000 ; Tuscany 12,000 ; Modena 6,000; 
Lucca 1,000 ; Parma 5,000 ; Sardinia and 
Piedmont 50,000; the King of Lombardy 
and Venice 40,000: in all 152,000 men. 

Lucien Buonaparte is now permitted 
to reside at fall liberty in the Roman 
States ; the Roman Government engaging 
with the Allies not to let him, or the mem- 
bers of his family, escape beyond the 
frontiers of those States. 

Arresr anp Execution or Murat, 
Tee Ex-Kinc or Nartes. 

The details of this event given in the 
journals, consist of little more than the 
mere fact; but it appears that the Ex- 
King, hoping by some bold and fortunate. 
enterprise to recover his lost dominions, 
landed with a few followers at a place 
called Pizzo, en the coast of Calabria. 
He there’ issued proclamations, inviting 
his former subjects to join his standard, 
and promising them the assistance of Aas- 
tria. From the coast he marched quietly 
to the village. When he arrived there, he 
attempted toexcite the stir of a Civil war, 
by crying out to the people, “‘ I am yoar 
Kisg Joachim Murat: you ought to ac- 
knowledge me.” These words were the 
signal of a general commotion: they ran 
to arms. Murat and his suite, who were 
proceeding towards Monte Leoue, seeing 
themselves pursued by the populace, 
threw themselves precipitately among 
the movotains ; whence they attempted to 
open for themselves a way to the coast, in 
order to find the vessel which awaited them;' 
but, overcome by the number and cou- ° 
rage of their pursuers, they were made 
prisoners, and conducted in spite of the 
most active resistance on their part, to the 
furt of Pizzo. In the heat of the encoun: ° 
ter, Capt, Pernice was killed, and Gen. * 
Fraaceschetti » as well as seven- 
other persons in the suite of Murat ; whose 

own 
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own death followed, after the short inter- 
val of one week,. .He landed. on the 8th, 
and was shot on the 15th of Ociober, 
“Marat was born at an iun pear Cahors; 
where, eyen when a child, he was- remark. 
able for bis courage and address in viding 
the most spiriicd horses, The same traits 
were afierwards eminent in his character 
when he entered the army as a soldier of 
fortune, and his early habits indaced him 
particularly to cultivate the science of 
cavalry. manauvres, for which he became 
highly distinguished, His marriage with 
Buonaparte’s favourite sister gave him a 
crown ; and, as if fortune resolved that he 
should wear it, his cause, by the most un- 
foreseen aad prosperous events, was se- 
vered from that of Napoleon; so that he 
appeared even to triumpi in the downfall 
of his master.. But the restlessness of his 
ambition, and the contemptible chicanery 
of his politics, worked his ruin, Not sa- 
tisfied with what the Austrian Minister, in 
his remonstrance to him, justly called 
‘* one of the most ancient, compact, and 
beautiful kingdoms in Europe,” impelled 
by the principles be learaed in the school 
of Napoleon, be sighed afier the patrimony 
of the Papal See, and attempted to seize 
on the three Legations,—-Success had ren- 
dered Murat au euthusiast; he fancied 
that Italy panted for liberty—thai she 
would hail him as her regenerator, and 
reward him with her diadem. With these 
hopes he encountered the power of Aus- 
tria, with about 30,000 men, after baving 
severally deceived every Court in Ea- 
wipe and forfeited the bribe for which he 
his ‘patron, by joining him again be- 
fore the bargain was completed. The 
loss of his throne was the just punishment 
of his perfidy ; and the loss of his life can 
be regarded in no other light. than.as the 
sacrifice of an incendiary, offered to the 
safety of his intended victims. 

Murat suffered by the very law that he 
himself caused to be enacted two years 
back; and which law ordered, that any 
person lauding in the. country, with an 
intent of disturbing the pablic tranquil- 
lity, was to be tried and shot—he had a 
confessor, but would seither sit down, nor 
haye his eyes blinded. 

GERMANY, 

The States of Wirtemberg lately re-~ 
qgdired of the King the restoration of their 
old Constitution... The States met on the 
15th inst. at Stutgard.; when a ‘Reseript 
was. delivered. ou , behalf,.of | thes King); 

stating,, that, his newly-acquired States 
could not.have any claim,te the old Con- 
stitution ;,and recommending the »States 
to ‘aaaut,, in forming a. new -one, whieb 
should yetain as much.of the old.as Suited 


with. pryscn! cireumstaaces.—This offer of. 


the. King’s isnot likely.to heal the diffe~ 
rences existing between. bim and kis-sub- 
Jectae 
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Jerome Buouaparte, who continnes to 
reside at Kiwangen, has been compelled 
te account to avperson appointed by thé 
King of Wurtemberg, tor the large amount 
which be had in bis haeds. It has been 
invested in estates in Wurtemberg. The 
property that Jerome bad bought at 
Trieste, and in the neigubourhood, is se- 
questrated, and will be.sold. Only a 
swall part of his fortane remains in his 
possession. 

We have received a formal act of the 
King of Sweden and Norway, discharging 
the inhabitants of the’ late Swedish Porme- 
rania and the Isle of Rugen from their 
oaths of allegiance, in consequence of 
the cession of those countries to Prussia: 
The King of Prussia at the same time is- 
sues Letters Patent, assuming the sove+ 
reignty of these new dominions. 

The Duchy of Lavenberg, which was 
ceded to Denmark by the Government of 
Hanover, has been returned to the latter, 
for a consideration in. money. 

Maria~ Louisa, the Ex-Empress of 
France, resides chiefly at Baden ; she is 
said to be extremely attached to the Eng- 
lish nation, on account of the respect 
shewn’by it to her husband. The- most 
violent jealousy prevails between her and 
the Empress of Austria, who is her step- 
mother. Young Napoleon is stated to be 
a beautifal boy, and of a shrewdness un- 
usual to his 

The anniversary of the memorable bat- 
tle of Leipsic has been‘ celebrated with 
great joy throughout Germany, except at 
Leipsic itself, where it was specially for- 
bidden by the King of Saxony. - 

The anniversary of the battle of Leipsic 
was celebrated as Berlin, as it was by ‘the 
German: troops ‘at ‘Paris, with religious 
solemnities. The King of Prussia was 
present on the occasion, It is said that 
his Majesty. has made Ja pecuniary: 
and other presents to Privee Blacher, 
and all the Generals» quecenourthergeent 
battle of Waterloo. 

The Emperor Alexander and -the King 
of Prussia entered the capital of the Jat-: 
ter together on the 24th, amidst the 
greatest rejoicings and the thunder of ar-- 
tillery ; and it is stated that a Treaty of 
Alliance, offensive and defensive, has been 
concluded betwera Austria and Prussia, 
This latter event is of the -highest’import- 
ance to the future tranquillity of Europe; 
and it seemsto contradict reavure: 
valent of late,-of differences’ or 
subsisting bewween the great Monarchs of © 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria.» ThesBn 
peror Alexander, it is expected, will reach 
St. Petersbarg ia the course of November; ~ 

The Emperor of Austria, it is said, ipro- - 
poses to erect a Monument to the: 
of the brave but unfortapate Ty rotese: Pa- 
triot, Andrew Hofer, shot at’ Mantiiap by: 
order of Buonaparte. 

RUSSIA, 
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RUSSIA, 

The city of Cassan, in Russia, has been 
burnt to the ground. The origin of this 
calamity .is not. known; but tbe effects 
have been dreadful. Of this large city, 
containing a population of 60,000 inha- 
bitants, only 27 houses have. been reported 
standing. Ail the churches, about 300, 
have also been burnt dowa. 


AFRICA. 


A foreign. paper, under the head of 
Trieste, Oct. 4, contaivs the following 
account of opeiatioas of the American 
squadson against the Barbary powers ;— 
“Op the 10th of August the American 
squadron, consiating of four frigates, a 
brig, and a cuiter, after haying made the 
goveromest of Algicrs pay 150,000 dol- 
lars, aod that of Yanis 50,000, made ing 
appearance before Tripoli, where it re- 
mained till the 13th... During these three 
days, the Dey was. compelled to pay the 
Americans the sum of 50,000 dollars, 
which was brought.on board by (he barges 
of the Dey, accompanied with reusick, 
There was also paid an additional sum of 
30,000 dollars, as the value of the brig 
Agile, taken, hy the Americans, and car- 
ried by them jnto the pest of Tripoli; 
and which, upop a note from the English 
Consul, bad been released during the 
night.~-While the Americans wesc thus 
reversing the old practice, and. levying 
coatributions op the Barbary powers, a 
Dutch frigate anchored before Tripoli, 
fcom. which the Dey demanded 20,000 
dollars for a peace, aud 5000 of annual 
present. The Commander refused to pay 
this sum; but he subscribed to an armis- 
tice for four.menths, and then.set sail,” 

An affegtiug navrative takey ffow the 
surviving crew relative to, the loss of the 
Apniston transport, wrecked pear Cape 
Laguilas, on the evening of -the 30th of 
May, 1815, has recently been published. 
Qntof the whole crew, consisting of near 
350 persons, only six. men reached the 
shore; who, after considerable hardships, 
arrived safe at Table Bay on the 2oth of 
June. Among those jost were, Lieut. Brice, 
R, N. Agent, Capt. Geo. Simpsoo ; Mates, 
Thos, Bull, W. Hull, Gibbs, Robinson ; 
Doctor Gunter ; John Barrett, John. Fin- 
ley, Thos. Gowan ; and of the passengers, 
Lord and Lady Molesworth, with a boy 
under their care ;- four children (boys) af 
an officer of the 73d seg. at Columba; 
Capt. Steddart, Royal Scots; Mrs. James, 
with two children belonging to Point de 
Galle; Mrs. Taylor, au effices’s widow ; 
Miss Tarssletown, daughter of the Cletgy- 
man, Columba; Mr. osdmance 


storekeeper, and son; and Lieut.Cellandar, 
19th veg. ; Capt. Whyms, of the 19th reg. 
died on beard about si 
ing Ceylon, 


six weeks after |eay- 
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AMERICA, 
. Tt apptars by letters from Halifax to 
the 93d ult. that some alarm had beta 
excited there, on account Of the threat- 
ening aspect of affairs between the British 
and Americaus on the Lakes. Both par- 
ties were making the greatest exertions to 
Maintain a superiority of shipping on thosé 
waters. ’ 

The Revolutionists of the United Pro- 
vinees of Rio de la Plata havé, according. 
to recent advices from that quarter, paoen 
a number of popular resolutions, The 
first declares all Blacks free a$ scon as 
they land in the provinces, and exempt 
from tribate. 2 Abelishes the Inquisi- 
tion. 5. Abolishes tonture. 4. Abolishes 
all titles of nobility, 5. Declares, that 
preferment shalf be granted solely to merit. 
6. Allows the exportation of gold and 
silver, &c. &c. 

Quebec, Spi, 4. . Yesterday, in conse- 
quence of the great and glorious news from 
Eurepe, great public rejoicings took place 
here ; which were much interrupted by a 
destructive-fire in some stores and wharfs, 
which broke out during the races, between 
one and two o’clock. The value of the 
property destroyed and damaged amounts 
to 260,000/. of which 200,000/. belonged 
to Government ; the remaining 60,000/, 
was private property. o> 

ASTA, . 

In the month of May last, a dreadfut 
volcanic eruption touk place in the Island 
of Sambaroa, situated to the eastward, 
which has been attended with most destruc- 
tive conseqnences. The atmosphere was 
in entite darkness for two days. The 
ashes discharged from the crater fell in 
heaps at a very Considerable distance. 
The sea rose six feet above its ordinary 
level, almost instantaneously causing the 
destruction of many lives, and also of 
vessels. 

Trincomalee is in futare to be the chief 
rendezvous of our sqgadion in India, in- 
stead of Madras, , 

TeRMINATION OF THE Waa in Inpia. 

Dispatches from the Earl of Moira, go- 
vervor-general of India, to Goverament, 
and also to the India Company, announde 
the termination of the war in India against 
the Rajah of Napaul. The objects of the 
war are said to bave been accomplished 
to the fullest extent; and the terms of the 
peace are more favourable than could 
have._been apticipated. .The chain of forts 
and strong natural positions along the 
frgntier of Napaul, have been conceded 
by the enemy; and no ground remains 
4p apprebend a recyrrence of the aggres- 
sions and predatory warfare so long car- 
wied an. by the .Napaulese, A free com- 

-mgunication overland through Napaul and 
Tastary to China, has mea EN 
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. IRELAND. 
of 95. The Cathedral of Waterford 
wag this évening discovered to be on fire. 
No tervice bad taken place in it for some 
Sliddays, as the outer roof was undergoing 
a thorough repair; that repair was nearly 
com; » and fires were kindled in dif- 
ferent parts, particularly near tlie organ, 
for the purpose of removing damps. ‘The 
iuteriot of the Cathedral was entirely de- 
stroyed, With the admirably-toned organ, 
the gift of the late Dean Harman (which 
33 years ago cost 1200 guineas,) and some 
of thé most antieat Church music in Ire- 
land: "The ‘library and the spire were 
preserved, The amount of the damage is 
suppesed to be about 12,000/, 


COUNBRY NEWS. 

Sept. 25. At the Liverpool theatre, after 
the performance of Richard the Second by 
Mr. Kean, a scuffle was heard in the Up- 
per box'lobby, and the ery of “ Fire” was 
supposed te have come from that part of 
the house where the nvise originated. The 
word Fire was répeated by several of the 
spectators, which spread terror threagh- 
‘out evéry part of the theatre. The gal- 
lery contaived about $00 persons, who 
simaltaneously pressed towards the pas- 
sage leading to the staircase, which was 
instantly choaked: a young woman of the 
name of Edge, was overthrown by the 
crowd, and literally trampled to death, 

Sept. 26.. The foundation-stone of the 
Regem’s Bridge, in the Low Calton, and 
the vew Gaol en the Calton Hill, Bdiz- 
burgh, were laid by the Earl of Fife, Act- 
ing Graed Master Mason for Scotland, 

Get, 1, An elegant Chapel, built at the 
sole expence of William Rashleigh, esq, 
Dear ta his seat at Menabily, Corawail, 
was opened for diyine service. 

Oct. 8.: Last week a fire broke ont op 
the premises of a farm called Tannis, near 
Buntingford, in the occupation of Mr. 
Bigg. At soon commuricated to the ad- 
joining buildings and dveltieg house, 
which were in a short time completely de- 
stréyed ; aud four fine horses, three cows, 
‘anu poaltry, fell a sacrifice to the Games. 
The crops of corn, comprising ‘besides 
‘what the large baras comtained, 14 stacks 
in the fick-yards, ‘and five ‘large ticks of 
Hay, wereburntto ashes. © 
. 215, A wherty lately” coateying 

young men, Who were accustémed to 
‘eross the water to instruct the children of 
“the Sunday school at Hythe, was upsét by 
‘a sudden’ squall. Four were saved by the 
‘exertions of a boatman; oue, named Sab- 
‘som, and the beatinan (Gilly were drowned. 
A Greadful fire happened ‘las€ #eek at 
Seaby, neat Sléaford, on the” isea° of 
“Me. Codd, owing to ‘a'setvatit’ haviig left 
“@ ligtited ‘caridie in the stdble;' and en- 
Brely cdn<itmed his Howse, barns, sfacks 
“APES «Mac. November, 1813, 
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of corn, and wee Pree te Reg 
mises, av well as three valaable horsef, 
It communicated“to aa adjeining farm- ~ 
house, which shared a sialar fate, the 
house, out- buildings and stacks, amaling 
office, &c. beg entirely consumed. » ; 
Nov.4 Mr. Sadler, jan, made another as- 
cent at Edinburgh, On leaving the ground, 
the balloon’sascentwas slow aod steady, but 
its elevation and progress to the sea allowed 
of litle time to look around. The utmost 
height te which it rose, was three quarters 
ofa mile. Ateight minutes after ascend- 
ing, he opened the valve, and allowing 
sufficient gas to escape, the ballodn rapid) 
descended in a field to the North-west ‘of 
Portobello, and within a short distance of 
the sea.—He went up in a balloon lately 
fram Glasgow also. Owing to the wetiiess 
of the day, the balloon was not foosed tilt 
past two o'clock, After 35 minutes, the 
balloon descended at Milogavie, seves 
miles and a half Northward of G'asgow. 
An appeal was heard at the late Sumr- 
selshire Sessions against an order made by 
two magistrates uoder the authority of th¢ 
Act of Parliament recently passed for 
stopping up anhecessary roads. In sup 
port of the order, it was shewn that the 
road in question began to be disused 60 
years ago,and that it had been wholly abans 
doned by the publick for the last 12 years, 
The Bench cousidered the total non-usage 
the best proof of the uselessness of the 
road, and confirmed the order, althougts 
proof was offered by the Appefiant te 
shew, that the road, if duly repaired, 
would be a great convenience to the pub- 
lick, by reducing the distanee betweeg 
given points one-sixth, and by avoiding 
many dangeraus angies on the presentroad, 
ln a cause lately tried, it was determin- 
ed by Lord Ellenborough; that when » 
Surgeon is emptoyed to atteod a Pauper 
by the Overseers of the Poor for the Parish 
to which this Pauper belongs, it is his ab« 
solute duty t@ continue his attendance, not- 
withstanding he may reevive from, the 
Parish- officers au order to discontinue it, 
provided there is a probability of affording 
relief, or of restoriug the health of the 
Patient, and no other professional mad ia 
retained for that purpose, and that thé 
Overseers are liable ; and consequentiy 
compelled to defray the expense iocurred 
by such attendance, — : 
The late decree of the Lord Chancellor 
in the ‘case of the Barber property, to, 
which there were ‘several Lincoloshire 
claimants, is made io favoar.of a fanny 
of that neme ia Shropshire: it imeuntesta~ 
bly appearing that the person el dicd 
sed of the great wealth, was a Shrop- 
shire @van, and that be bad 0% near cou. 
nexion with the Barbers of Linculnste, 
The. property is distaibated. so eighteea 
first cousins, dv 
Lord 
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Lord Gormanston humanely offered 200 
gilineas to six gallant fellows, to rescue 
tié crew of the Mary, of Glasgow, which 
was stranded neat Balbriggan, in Scotiaad, 
on Saturday, Oct. 28. e unfortunate 
seamen, on the vessel filling, had lashed 
themselves ip the shrouds, and every at- 
tempt to relieve them had proved inef- 
féctnal, from the heavy swell and surf, 
vntil the above men, on Monday morn- 
ing, put off in a stout boat, and brought 
the whole crew, at the great hazard of 
their own lives, on shore, though almost 
in a ‘ifeless state. Mr. Filgate, of Low- 
ther Lodge, added 20 guineas to his Lord- 
ship’s handsome reward, 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

Windsor Casile, Nov. 4.—His Majesty 
has céntinued to enjoy good bodily health, 
and has been generally tranquil; though 
less ee’ 8 sothan during the preceding 
month. e general state of his Majesty’s 
health is unaltered, 

A finely executed bust of his Majesty 
has been taken at Windsor, during his 
present indisposition, from which the ve- 
nerable likeness is to be transferred to the 
new silver coin, 

Tuesday, Oct. 31. 

‘This morning, between nine and ten, 
an alarming fire was discovered in the 
works at the Mint. The flames were first 
seen to issue from the Shaking-machine 
room, on the South of the building. They 
soon communicated to the Gold-room, from 
thence to s.me coupting-houses, and even- 
tually to the Silver or rolling-room, on the 
Bastern side; and in a short time the 
Eastern and Southern wings of the build- 
ing were completely unroofed, and the 
interior totally destroyed. In these were 
eontained the great machinery of the works, 
including the 10, 15, and 30 borse power 
engines. During the fire, several ingots 
were taken from the ruins red-hot; and 
there was also discovered in one of the 
rooms, where the fire had been got under, 
nearly a ton and a halfof copper in stivers, 
half stivers, &c. which had not been much 
damaged, The loss sustained by this ca- 
lamity, including al! the implements, ma- 
chinery, &c. is estimated to amaunt to 
at least 60 to 80,000/. The entire of the 
magnificent pile in front of the manufac- 
tory, remains uninjured. 

_ Thursday, Nov. 2. 

This ‘morning, Detween two and three 
o'clock, an alarming fire broke out in the 
workshop of Lacom and Seymour, car- 
penters and builders, Wardoyr-street, So- 
ho; and in an hovr the whole of the pre- 
misés were entirely burat down. Two girls 
and a boy, of four, six, and eight years of 
age, perished in the flames. A servant-girl 
leapt from the second-floor window, and 
aaved her life ; but Ler junbs were broken, 





Thursday,, Nov. 9. 

Lord Mayor’s Day was celebrated with 
more than usual display. The procession 
was conducted with much pomp and cir- 
cumstance, both by land, and water; 
among the principal attractions, were, an 
antient Herald on. horseback ; three an- 
tient Knights, mounted, plumed, and 
armed cap a-pie, iv entire suits of ar- 
mour, with their attendant Esquires, The 
ceremony, and the administration of the 
oaths at the Court of Exchequer. being 
gone through, the Lord Mayor invited the 
Judges to dine at Guildball, whither the 
presnoone returned, Guildhall, afier the 

ate repairs and alterations, wore a mucli- 
improved appearance: 900 persons sat 
down to dinner in the Great Hall, and 2.0 
in the Court of King’s Bench,. The Lord 
Mayor did the honours of the feast with a 
kindly and modest cheerfulness, which 
would have given a relish to viands less 
luxurious, aud wines Jess éxquisite, than 
those which were abundantly spread before 
his guests. Among the more eminent of 
the visitors were, the Dukes of Kent, Sus- 
sex, Gloucester, and Orleans; Lords Hol- 
land and Erskine; several of the Judges, 
the Attorney and Solicitor-general; Messrs. 
Wm. Smith, Horner, Brougham, Kinnaird, 
&c. The bail in the evening was opened, 
in the Council-:oom, by the Duke of Glou- 
cester and Miss Wood, the daughier of 
the Lord Mayor. 

Thursday, Nov. 23. 

This morning Mr. Planta arrived from 
Paris, with the Treaty of Peace with 
France, which was signed at Paris on the 
20th instant, The event was communi- 
cated by Earl Bathurst tothe Lord Mayor; 
and the government offices, and other pub- 
lic buildings, were splendidly illuminated 
on the evening of the 23th. 

Parliament, which had been prorogued 
to the 2d of November, bas been further 
prorogued to the Ist of February, 1816, 
when it will meet “ for the dispatch of di- 
vers urgent and important affairs.” 

The Duke of Wellington has generonsly 
declared his determination to accept only 
a sixteenth of the sum voted by Parlia- 
ment in compensation for the prize pro- 
perty taken in the Peninsular campaigns, 
instead of ap eighth, to which his Grace 
is regularly entitled, This throws into the 
fund for general disiribution, near 50,000/, 

It appears, by an official return, that 
129,500 London. papers were sent, in 
1814, to the colonics, and 215,762 to the 
contivent of Europe. And that 62,500 
Freoch papers were received in England, 
4368 Dutch, 3744 German, and 5504 of 
other nations, Of the various. English 
periodical works about 6000 were sent 
abroad. The peace with America will 
doubtless add greatly to the export of 
news pepers and monthly jouroals, 
FounpaTiox 
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Fouwpation of Tae CoLtece or THR 
LONDON INSTITUTION, 


After an expectation of many years on 
the part of the publick, and of the pro- 
prietors of this noble Establishment, the 


Board*of Management have at last suc- ° 


ceeded in triumphing over the difficulties 
with which they have had to contend ; and 
ou Saturday, Noveatber 4th, the foundation 
of this splendid and classical Edifi e of 
the New College, which does so much 
credit to Mr. Brooks the Architect, was 
laid in the amphitheatre, Moorfields, in 
the spacious plot of ground which has been 
purchtised of the City for this purpose. 
The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, 
Lord Carrington, President of the Luastitu- 
tion, ali in full dress, George Hibbert, esq. 
the late President, the Vice-Presidents, 
Managers, Secretary, Visitors, Stewards, 
and other Office-bearers, a very nume- 
rous body of Proprietors, the Chamber- 
lain of the City; Masters and Wardens of 
varioas Companies, the Committee of 
Trastees for Gresham College, and the 
heads of the Public Schools of the City, 


together itt other eehilewcs of the first. 
distinction, met at the City of London” 
Tavern at half-past two o'clock; and, ag, 
soon as they were duly a: ranged, res ia. 
procession, preceded by a band of m 

and accompanied by the ringing of sine 
through Coruhill, Cheapside, Old Jewry, | 
Coleman-street, and Fore-street, to No 
fields. The procession commenced 
three o’clock, and reached the ra 
about three quarters of an hour after- 
wards.— The ceremony was opened by. 
Sir William Blizard, one of the Vice-Pre- 
sidents, who having previously enquired 
of Mr. Brooks the Architect, informed the 
President that every thing was ready. 
The Secretary then delivered to the Pre- 
sident a vellum scroll, with an inscripijon 
in Latin, containing a brief accouut of. 
the origin and object of the Justitution,’ 
and the names of the Dignitaries, and, 
Board of Management, under whose aus- 
pices and superintendance the plan has | 
been accomplished.—At the desire of the” 
President the luscription was read by the, 
Rev. John Russell, A.M. Master of the’ 
Charter-house School, and is as follows: 
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The-scroil, with various gold and silver 
coins, aud specimens of the best medals 
of ‘the present times, were then put into. 
@ strong glass wortle, and deposited in a, 
cavity prepared in the stone, which was 
tfterwards cotered with a brass plate with, 
& copy of tHe ‘sauié’ Tiscription engraven 


ARCHITECTO - GVL. BROOKS 

on it, A range of hustivgs prepared, for 
the occasion, was crowded by an assem , 
blage of elegant. females, — The. Noble 
President requested: the,Lord..Mayar, toy 
lay the’ first stone; who asenied, and, 
addresses ihe, Spectaters «i the following. . 


word 3: 
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** Called.upon as I am to the very bo- 
pourable and: important office of laying 
the first stone of an Edifice which is in- 
teaded to be the Repository of Literatuse 
aud Scieage, | canact be insensible to the 
high, distinction thus conferred upon me 
by his Lordship, aor can 1 be silent on 
sitch a subject during such a ceremony. 
To dilate minately in detail on all the ad- 
vantages and benefits which wili be derived 
from so-_great a work as we are now en- 
gaged in, is not suited either to the time 
os place; that will be the interesting busi- 
ness of a learned Professor ov our return. 
li is sn my province, however, to say a 
word.or two generally on the subject. 
That, we live in an age which has pro- 
jected and thus begun the glorious work of 
uitroduciag the paths of recondite Science 
aud the depths of Literature here, into 
the very portal of the Emporium of the 
World, js a_gratification of the highest 
order.. That the various sources of kaow- 
ledge aod meatal acquirement will bere 
be opened for the instruction and relaxa- 
tion of the youth of this great City; that 
the Contemplation of the mteresting Laws 
of Naturé and of Providence, of the Pla- 
netary System, of the Avimal, Mineral, 
gud Vegetable Wacld, of Chemistry, of 
Mathematics, of the Laws of Mechanics, 
Optics, of every range of Classical Eru- 
dition, the Refinenients of Literary Taste, 
the depths of Philosephy, the, Dignity of 
Morals, in short, of evéry information 
which can accomplish the Scholar, adora 
the mind, and regulate the ions ! 
that those will in after-time be likely to 
eccupy the leisure, and delight in the pur- 
suit. the younger branches engaged ia 
the mercantile transactions of thie metre- 
polis, are covsiderations of vast and vital 
mportance.—That objections have been 
raised against the iutroduction of such 
so't of education in a commercial city, as 
befitting only the seats of learning and 


voutly looked to. for tbe happiest resulee 
in the progress of Literature aad Science, 
for the benefit of this great commercrad 
city ——-May then our great city of Londaa 
henceforth cherish shose things! May 
her Mural Crown, now only designating 
Protection, Deminion, and Strength, be 
evriched by Science, decked with her gems 
of intellectual light! May her bappy 
shores be the acknowledged abode of the 
Muses, as they are of the Graces! May 
Commerce and Literature be. the twin off- 
spring of ber care, nursed as it were in 
one cradle, trained together in the same 
pursuits, entwined in friendship, and 
uniting their strength for the glory of the 
Empire, the stability of the Throne, the 
perpetuity of our glorious Constitation, 
and the prosperity of the People! . And 
may the blessing of Almighty God rest 
upon the work, that in future times, when 
all ofus shall be mute, and most of us for- 
gotten, this Edifice may be the glory of 
our children’s children, and the lasting 
union of Commerce and Literature in 
this City, be the happy means of making 
ber Merchants, in their education and. m 
their success, Princes, and her Traffickers 
the truly honourable of the earth !” 

The Lord Mayor thea took the silver 
trowel that was prepared for him, and 
proceeded to the masonic labour of laying 
the Stone.—Afier the completien of this 
part of the ceremony, the procession se- 
tamed through aw inoumerable crowd 
that had collected on the eccasion, to the 
City of London Tavern, to hear the inau- 
gural Address, The spacious and elegant 
ball-room of the ‘Tavern was brilliantly 
lighted up and: prepaved for the occasion, 
aad was already throoged with genteel 
company of both sexes. the Lord Mayor, 
the Noble Pres:dent, Sheriffs, &c. and the 
various Offivers of the Institution, having 
taken their seats, the Address was deli- 
vered by Charles Butler, esq. the standing 





the agademic grove, t be denied ; 
but it is now too late to listen to snch 
objections. To contend for the extension 
of intellectiial acquiremént is now unne- 
ry. The worid has proved its con- 
iction of this point, by the part every- 
here taken in pouging instruction into 
1¢ infant. mind, wherever aud as far as it 
ts capable of receiving it. I would, there~ 
fore ask, cam any strongér symptom of 
barbarism be thaw the opinton 
that mep are disqualified by Genius and 
te for employments whigh impiy 





@ direction ‘and. benefit of other men ? 
productive power of man is bis inven- 
Hon, not his strength ; and it, is from the 
ious and incessaut conflict-of intellect, 

t the best and noblest moguments. of 
Genius are produced. Patercuius bas 


well said, “ Alt emulatio Ingenia.” The 
7 commenced wil! theréiore be de- 


werk wow 





* other, 


Counsel to the Kstablishment - 

**My Lord Mayor, my Lord Carring- 
ton, President of the London in- 
Stitution, and Gentlemen, 

The Board of Managers of the London 
Instivution, having desired me, on your 
Fetarn from the ceremony, which you 
have just wituessed, to address to you 
some, words on the advant which 
Science and Commerce derive from each 
have to request your attention 
for a few minutes to,what I shall offer w 
your consideration on this subject... Bat & 
beg leave 10 premise what 1 shall say 
upon it, by a short account of she forma- 
tion of the lostitation, aad the views. of 
those with whem the design of: it origi- 
nated.——Adout.ten years ago, some gen= 
ipaon of ovat souk ju commerce, and 

istinguis by their enlarged and culp 
tivated uuderstandings, projected the Im 
suiution, 
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-stitution,- ep whose account you have this 
day been convened. Considering the 
mercantile eminenve of ‘their country, 
persuaded that whatever increases the 
splendour, increases equally the strength 
and activity of commerce, and contem- 
plating the example of almost every other 
Enpropean vation, they thought it due to 
the dignity and glory of the Empire, that 
her commercial metropolis sbould be 
graced by a Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution, on a liberal and extensive plan. 
They judged that such an Establishment 
would bring Science and Commerce into 
contact, and that, by their approxima- 
tipo, each would draw forth and invigo- 
rate whatever there might be of latent 
eeergy or power in the other.—Under this 
impression, they submitted their views to 
the consideration of their fellow citizens, 
aud solicited the co-operation of their mu- 
Bificence. The design was universally ap- 
proved, and a subscriptionof above70, 000/. 
namediately raised, within the walls of 
the city of Loados, and ber commercial 
environs. The portion of land, which has 
just been honoured with your presence, 
was purchased from the Corporation of 
the City of London, with the view of erect- 
ing upon it a buildiog suited to the pur- 
poses of the Institution. 3 am autho- 
rized to add, that the Gentlemen who 
treated with the Corporation for the par- 
ebase of it, speak im bigh terms of the 
liberality of their ings. — Pre- 
suming on this liberality, and addressing 


myself to it, may I, an unauthorized in-_ 


dividual, intimate an humble wish (but a 
wish generally entertained), that some 
arrangement may be made with the Cor- 
’ poration of the City of Loadon, by which 
the Gresham Lecture shall be attached to 
the London [nstitation ; and, in confor- 
mity to Sir Thomas Gresham’s wise and 
beneficent intentions, thus made realiy 
and actively conducive to the general 
diffusion of Science and Literature. This 
must be the wish of every one to whom 
these are dear, or who reverences the 
memory of the venerable founder of the 
lectures, or feels the respect always due 
to. the ashes, whieh still speek, of the il- 
lustrious dead,—That the union of Science 
aud Commerce produces public and indivi- 
dual bappivess, and elevates in the rank 
of nations the countries that ere blessed 
with them, would, if it required proof, 
be beiter shewn by history than argu- 
ment.—The spacious provinces which now 
compose the Ottomah Empire, were once 
the seat of Science and Commerce. Then 
they were diguified by wisdom and valour, 
apd, for'a long time, were the fairest 
portion of. the Christian world. Of their 
Sve aceoand Commerce they were de- 
ivéd by their invaders, and, in conse- 
epee of it, Wey sank tuto a state of ab- 


jeet misery, which no tongue can dde- 
quately desuribe, Large’ territéries' dis- 
peopled, goodly cities ‘made desolate, 
sumptuous buildings become ruins, ¢lo- 
rious temples subverted or prostitated, 
tree religion discountenanced and op- 
pressed, all nobility extinguished, violence 
and rapine exulting over-all, and leaving 
ng security except to abject minds aud 
unlooked-on poverty. Such is the state 
of the country which hath lost. ker Cour. 
merce and Scieace, Would you behold 
a country in the full possession of them > 
Contemplate your own! The nember 
and magnificence of her cities, the high 
state of her agriculture, the activity of 
her manufactures, the easy intercsurse 
between one part of the nation, however 
distant, and every othes, her grand foun- 
dations both for learning and charity, the 
graceful dignity and couciliating ease of 
high life, the countless decencies of the 
middie ranks, the cheerfut industry of the 
lowest, the gemeral veneration for the 
Constitution, the ‘general obedience to 
law, the geveral devotion to em 
Such is England! If it be inquired, by 
what means she hath attained this height 
of glory and prosperity—mach, it must 
be answered, is owing to that 

union of Science and Commerce, for 
which, ia every part of her history,’ she 
has been eminentiy distinguished.—Now 
Science and Commerce are mutually de- 
pendant. Each assists the other, aud 
each receives from the etber 2 liberal re- 
turn.—That the Commercial successes of @ 
nation tend directly to promole Literature, 
the Sciences, and the Arts, admits of noe 
doubt. On this part of my subject, f 
shall do little more than appeal to your 
own observations. In the eourse of last 
summer mauy of my hearers have visited 
the scene of the most glorious‘and event- 
ful battle that modern history has to re- 
cord. I uest them to recollect the 
Joug tive maguificent towns in Bel- 
gium, through which they passed in their 
road to that memorable spot; or in their 
return, the oumeroas public edifices of 
exquisite and costly architeeture which 
they observed in them, and the number- 
less paintings and works in marble, gold, 
silver, iron, and bronze, with which thee 
edifices abound, J beg them to recollect, 
that, during two hundred years, all chese 
cities have been in a state of decline 


. They may then‘judge hat tlicy were ib 


the days of their prosperity. Now nap | 
thing I bave mentioned was raised or col- 
lected by the fostering hand of Commerce-- 
For, before the imprudent condact af'the 
Dukes of Burgandy drove Commerce to 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands were her fa- 
vourite seat, and all these monments of 
Art and Science owed theif existédce to 
the Commercial scquisitiody abd Werli- 

retted 











rected munificence of the Bunghers of 
Bruges; Gheat, Antwerp, - Brussels, and 
Louvaine. . The Architecture, Paivting, 
aud Sevipture, which adorn the cities be- 
tween the Alps and, Upper Haly, ‘equally 
owe their existence to the Barghers of 
Lombardy, Had it not been for ber Com- 
merce, Venice weuld pever bave had the 
School of Painting, for which she is so il- 
lustriovs. Had not the Family of the Me- 
dici, afterwards allied to so many Royal 
houses, and the parent of so many Sove- 
reign Princes, been successful merchants, 
half perhaps of the precious remains of 
antiquity which we now possess would not 
have reached us _. Far-be it from us to 
deny or undervalue the obligations which 
Learnmg or Science owe to the Monarchs 
ef the-earth, or the ranks which imme- 
diaiely approach them.—To these much, 
very much, do Learning and Science owe; 
but were they rot themselves continually 
evriched by the Commercial part of the 
community, scanty. indeed would be their 
means. of remunerating or ewcouraging 
either the Artist or the Scholar,—On the 
other hand, Science has ever been auxiliary 
do Commerce. -Net a step can Commerce 
safelytake; either in ber most simple or 
her most complex. operations, unless the 
Sciences of Numbers and Measure attend 
her. Nor should it be forgotten that many 
evén of those rules, 

“ Which. beys can read and girls can 

understand.” —Pors. 

are the result of most profound and la- 
borious. investigation, and that the mid- 
night lamp has, over and over again, 
been lighted to the scientific men by whom 
they were discovered. — To Navigation 
Commerce almost wholly owes her exist- 
ence. From the feiling of the tree to the 
launch of the ship, and fromthe launch 
of the ship to her airival in port, every 
thing now appears to be reduced to rule, 
and the rules appear so simple in their 
theory, and-so easy in their applica‘ion, 
that they seem to be carried into eff: ct 
by a kind of intuitive readiness, and a 
process almost mechanical. But to form 
these rules, apparently so simple and so 
easy, the minds of scientific men had 
been employed for ages on the most ex- 
tensive .and ab-truse researches. hk is 
literally true that, in the circles of Art or 
Science, there is scarcely one which has 
not been: pressed into the service of the 
ship-builder or the mariner. In those 
lines of Tiade or Commerce which are 
employed on the metallic productions, or 
in forming or compounding colours, there 
scarcely is a process which the workman 
does not owe to Chemistry, and which it 
did not cost the Chemist the toil ef years 


to discover. When the drainer of ‘a marsh. 


tses his spiral screw, be avails hunseif of 
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a process, the discovery of Which was 
thought to do honour to one: of the’ most 
renowned of the ancient Mathematicians. 
When the land-surveyor measures a field 
he does it by rules laid down in-a small 
Greek book, which appeared 240 years 
before Christ. To come to our own coun- 
try, and nearer to our own time, the 
steam engine, now applied to so many 
useful purposes, and every day discover 
ing new powers, was one of the inven- 
tions, which, in the reign of Charles the 
First, employed the learned leisure of the 
Marquis of Worcester. To the divine 
mind of Sir Isaac Newton we principally 
owe the quadrant, which, with Hadley’s 
name, is now in the hands of every ‘ma- 
riner.—But te prove the general utility of 
Science to Commerce, it is necessary to 
travel back to the ancient history of o:her 
countries, or the former histery of our 
own, At the instant I am speaking, 
Science is advancing towards us with an 
invention which to the latest posterity will 
prove incalculably beneficial to humanity 
in general, and Commerce in particular. 
You have frequently read in your news- 
papers of the borrid effects of the firing of 
amine. A very recent paper has given 
af account of such a disaster. Now’ 
within these few weeks, one of those meu, 
thie Aomines cenienarii, as Scatiger called 
them, who exist but oace im a century, 
mien who elevate the country io «hich , 
they are born, and even the age in which 
they live, our illustrious countryman, Sir” 
Humphry Davy, has discovered a pro- 
cess by which this evil principle in mature * 
is absolutely subdued, and all possibility. 
of danger from it altogetner removed.— 
A strooger proof of the-utility of Science 
canuot be required. Now, perhaps, a- 
mong those who frequent, or who may 
soon frequent, your library, or your cham- 
bers of experiment, there may be some 
whose bosoms are pregnant with celestial 
fire, and who only want the faciliies of ' 
acquirig koowledge which these afford, 
to become like that great man, Leaders in 
Science, and Benefactors to Hamanity 5 
but who, without these, wou'd live and 
die unksowing and unknown, What a_ 
satisfaction must it be to the friends of 
the London Institution, to call forth the~ 
energies of such a man.—Thas, in every 
age has Science been subservient to Com, 
merce. Where they are separated, Science | 


loses all ‘her utility; Commerce all her’, 


dignity. When they are united, each 
grows with the growth, and strengthens . 
with the strength of the other, and their” 
powers apprar unlimited, They ascend. 
the Heavens, déive the depths. of the” 


earth, and fill every climace that eucou- ,, 
rages them with Industry, Ener3y, Wealtbs., 


Honour, and Happiness. These being 
7 the 
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the-happy effects of their union; mest it THEATRICAL REGISTER, 

‘not be the desire of all who. wish wetl to . w Pieces. ‘ 

either, and of all true and enlightened Covent-Garoex THeatre. 

friends of their country, that every mea- Oct. 24, John’ Du’ Bait; or; The 


sure should be adopted, by which it can 
be cemented and invigorated. — Permit 
me to add, that should Science ever be 
neglected in this country, and. encour 
raged by others, the Commercial part of 
the» Community would, in all pfobabi- 
lity, suffer sooner and more from the con- 
sequences,—In a conversation which a 
very inveterate and acute, and once a very 
powerful Enemy. of Engiand, held witha 
friend of mine at Elba, he spoke of ver in 
terms of respect, and even admiration ; 
but said, ** the term of the transcendant 
glory of England must now approach pear 
its end, Years ago she took. a spring, 
“and left the nations of the earth at a dis- 
tance behind her; these will soon take 
their spring, and not having your burthens 
on Commerce and her Arts, will pass you.” 
Vain be the augury! We trust, and we 
feel it will. But were there the slightest 
grounds for it, one powerful means of de- 
feating it would most assuredly be, Lo pro- 
mote the union of Sci andC ce, to 
stimulate Science to every exertion Ikely to 
prove serviceable to the Commercial Inver- 
ests of (heCommunity; te farnishCommerce 
with the means of affordieg to Science 
and her followers every facility of research 
and experiment; to invite Science within 
your walls, aud to establish,.on a wise, an 
enlarged, and a dignified plan, on a plan 
suited to the bigh character of a Brisjsh 
Merchant, such Institutions as that which 
the ceremony of this day has placed under 
the protection of the City of London, and 
her opulent, honourable, and chscerning 
“sons.” 

Toe striking manner in which the ad- 
vantages of the union of Commerce and 
Science are exemplified in this Address, 
-prodaced a most powerful impression on 
the meeting. 

Sir William Blizard moved “ That 
the Thanks of this Assembly be given to 
Mr, Butler for bis perspicuons, elegant, 
and most impress've Address in illastra~ 
tion of the excellence of learning and 
science, especially their relation to, and 
happy influence upon the commercial 
concerns of society; and in explanation 
of the liberal design of the London Insti- 
tution ; and that Mr. Butler be requested 
to allow such Address to be printed.” 

The motion was seconded by Jobn 
Mason Goed, esa. and being pur by the 
Lord Mavor, was carried unanimousiy ; 
and Mr, Butler assented to the request. 

‘Phe Compatty then withdrew to partake 
of an elegant’ dimer, and Sat down ia 
nusiber about two-handred, | + 

(Td te continued.) © 








Voyage tu Poland ; a New Grand Histori- 
cal Melo-Drama, 

Nov. 28. What’s'a Man of . Fashion’? 
in Two Acts, 

Davry-Layz Taeatne. 

Nov. 2. Twenty per Cent ; @ Farce. 

Nov. 15. Who's Who? or, The Double 
Imposture ; a Farce, vy Mr. Poule. 

: Nov. 24. Where to find a Friend; a 
aT by Mr. Lee. 
Gazette Promotions, 

Foreign-office, Oct. 6. Richard Roch- 
fort, and James Sterling, esqs. His Majes- 
ty’s Consuls, the former at Ostend; and 
the latter at Genoa. 

Whitehall; Oct: 10.. Don Miguet ‘Alava, 
Lieut.-geu, in the armies of his Catholie 
Majesty, to be an Honorary Kaight Com- 
manuder of the ‘Bath, in consideration of 
his ‘long and zealous services while at- 
tached to the British army in the Penia- 
sula under the Duke of Wellington. 

Oct, 13.. George Jackson, esq. Secre- 
tary of Embassy.to the Court of Russia, 

Whitehall, Oct, 20. His Excellency 
Baron de Muffling, Major general in the 
King of Prussia’s service, HonoratyKaight 
Commander of the O:der of the Bath. 

Carleton House. Hon. William Thomas 
Graves, Page of Hanvur to bis Royal 
Highuess, vice Mr. Henry Murray. 

Oct. 28. Lonis Duncan Cassamajor, 
esq. Secretary of Embnssy to the Court 
of St. Petersburg. 





Crvit Promotions, &e. 

Sir John Newbolt (formeriy Recorder of 
Winchester) Chief Justice of the Court of 
Madras. 

Thomes Heary Taunton, esq. Clerk of 
the Peace for Oxfordshire, wce sir W. 
Taunton, resigned. 


Nov. 6, Rev. Dr. Kay, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge. vice Dr. Thackeray. 


EcciestastTical PReFeR MENTS. 

Rev. Dr. Tewnyson, Grimsby St. Mary 
with’Grimsby St. James united VY, 

Rev. J. Coliham, Anmer I. Norfolk, 

Rev. Wm. Baity Whitehead, Twivertoa 
V. Somerset. 

Rev. Mr. Jahnson, North Chapel R, 
Sussex. 

Rev. T. R. Shepperdson, St. Mary-le- 
Bow R. ‘Darham. 

Rev. J. Parsons, M.A. first Prebendary 
of Peterborough, vice Barna:d, dee. 

Rev. John Thorisby Bird, Riddieswarth, 
otherwise Riddlesworth’ vad Gapthorpe R, 
Norfolk. * 

Rev. ROH. Scott, Chaptain to Newcastle 


a BIRTHS, 
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BIRTHS, 

Oct.1, Ta Hanover-square, Countess 
of St. Antonio, a son avd heir.—2. At Dal- 
by Ferrace, Mrs. H. Bennet, a son.—17. 
The wife of Godfrey Kneller, esq. of Don- 
head-hall, Wilts, a son and heir.—24. In 
Bedford-row, Mrs. Domville, a dau.—25. 
In Stratford-place, the lady of Sir George 
Denys~ bart. M. P. a son.—26. At Thorpe 
Lee, Surrey, the lady of Sir W: Biackett, 
a son.—3i. In Manchester-street, the 
lady of Sir John Malcolm, a daughter. 

Letely.—1n Hamilton-place, theCountess 
of Shannon, a son.—In Somerget-street, 
the wife of G. Hicks, esq. a son and heir. 
The wife of Mr. Chas. Aldis, surgeon, 
Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road, a son.— 
At Stanmer, Sussex, the Countess of Chi- 
chester, a son.—At Nerthbarr-house, the 
lady of Hon. Col. Stuart, a dau. —At 


Langley Farm, Kent, Hon. Mrs. Colville, | 


a dau.—At Priors, the wife of Lieut.-col. 

T. P. Hamilton, 3d guards, a son.—At 

Church Sawford, co, Warwick, Lady 

Harriet Erskine, a dau. — At Winslow- 

‘hease, Bucks, the wife of Wm. Selby 
Lowndes, esq. M.P. a son. 

Nov. 1. The lady of Sir Henry Lush- 
Imgton, bart. a son. — Lady Charlotte 
Howard, wife of Mr. H. C. Howard (son 
of Mr. Howard, presumptive heir to the 
Duke of Norfolk) a son and heir.—9. At 
Camberwell-grove, Hop. Mrs. Werninck, 
a son. — 13. In Upper Grosvenor-street, 
the Couatess Delaware, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 23. At Rotterdam, Mr. John Pe- 
ter Wachter, of that city, to Kilen, se- 
cond daughter of Mr. David Griffin, of 
Southwark. 

Sept. 25. Mr. Barker, of Oxford-street, 
to Fanny, only daughter of John Battey, 
esq. of Sloane-street. 

Oct. 15. Thomas Pain, esy. of Dover, 
Registrar of the Ci Ports, to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of James Wilson, esq. of Judd- 
street, Brunswick-square. 

21. Samuel Baker, esq. of Aldwick- 
eourt, to Miss Elizabeth Hassell, of Bed- 
winster. 

25. At Newcastle, co, Wicklow, Capt. 
S. H.. Stuart, bart. of Hartly Maudit, to 
Georgiana Frances, youngest daughter of 
G. Gann, esq. of Mount Kennedy, (Wick- 
low) &e. 

26." Rev. George Leigh Cook of Cor- 
~ Christi college, Oxford, and Sedieian 

ader in Natural Philosophy, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of Wm. Hay, esq. Russel-squ. 

Henry Gould, esq. of the MiddleTemple, 
to Mary, second dav. of James Motley, 
esq. of Osmondthorpe-house, near Leeds. 

27. Capt. R. Gambier, R..N. nephew 
of Lord Gambier, to Caroline, fourth dau. 





‘of Major-gen. Browne; rah <4| of 


Plymouth. 


28. Charles Powlett Rushworth, esq. 
eldest son of Edward Rishworth, esq. of 
Farringford-hill, Isle of Wight, to Mary 
Elizabeth, second daa, of Sir Everard 
Home, bart. 

Mr. Thomas Abbott, of Marlock-house, 
co. Nottingham, to Miss Mary Marriott, 
of Long Claxton, co. Leicester. 

At Baron’s-court, co. Tyrone, the seat 
ofthe M is of Tyrone, Right Hon. Lord 
“Manners, Chancellor of Ireland, to. the 
Hon. Jane Butler, sister to Lord Caher. 

30. John Thomson, ‘M. D. of Halifax, 
te Charlotte, only daughter of the late 
Joseph Cartledge, M. D. of. Browbridge. 

Lately.—Major-gen. Fuller, Coldstream 
gds. to Miranda, eldest dau, of General 
Floyd, of Mansfield-street. 

Major C. Walker, of the East India 

y’s service, to Louisa, dau. of 
the late J. Miller, esq. of Carey-street. 

James Calvert, esq. of St. Paul’s Co- 
vent-garden, to Miss L. A. Lander, of 
Cumberland-house, Southampton. 

J. Broadhurst, — M. P, to Catherine, 

youngest daughter of the late Fras. Hurst, 
esq. of Alderwasly, Derbyshire. 

* At West Wycombe, Augustus Fitzhard- 
ing Berkeley, third som of the fate Earl 
Berkeley, to Mary, eldest dau. ahertenen 
Dashwood King, bart. 

At Beth, Edward Hebdin, esq. 
to Sir T. Tarton, bert. to Mr Chi 
widow of H. Clifford, esq. brother to Se 


T. C. bart. 


T. Lawrence, esq. of Bristol, to Alicia 
Anne, youngest dau. of the late -Sir J, 
Peacock, bart. of Barntinck, co. Clare, 

Rev. Henry Hutchios, A. M. Fellow ana 
Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, to Miss 
Hutchins of Astley Castle, co. Warwick. 

Nov. 4. &. J. W. F. Welch, esq; of 
Ebworth Park, co. Gloucester, to Georgi- 
ana, second dau. of the late Sir F. Ford, 
bart. and niece to Lord Viscount Anson, 

1. R. Newland, esq. Captain in the 
Royal Horse Artillery, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of Sir W. Long, of Kempton-house, 
co. Bedford. 


P. P. Acland, esq. only son of J. Acland, 
esq. of Fairfield, Somerset, to Fanvy, se- 
cond dau. of Wm. Leader, esq. M. Py of 
Putoey-bill, Surrey. 

8. R. W. Hall, esq. only son of R. W. 
Hall, esq. of Ilford Lodge, to Miss Graf- 
ton Dare, only dau, and sole heiress of the 
late J. M. Grafton Dare, esq. of Cran- 
brook-house. 


9. Francis Waskett, e<q. of Charlotte- 
street, Bloomsbury-square,to Miss Myers, 
of Kesgrove-house, Suffelk,. niece to > a 
late Sir W. Myers, bart. .~ 

13°48 Stalford Northeote, eq. 
eldest son ‘Sir -Stalford H.-Nortiicore, 
bart. of Pynes, Devon, to Agwes Mary, 
only dau. of Thuimas Cotkvarn, esq. of 
Portland-place. ~ © - 


THE 











O° piptoe MRENSWICR, OL —pERORS OR, Wait 


Nisohtied ta cha ike igeatae ntgtio ae 
in the late gigantic struggle, the 
‘Duke of Branswick-Oels holds the fore- 
“most place, both on account of his elevated 
rank as a prince; and his near 
alliaace to some-of ‘the most illastrious 
houses ia Europe. ‘Descended from # line 
of-heroes, he closed his career in a man- 
“ner worthy of their glory; and of the high 
character which he had previously acquir- 
ed.—Frederick William, Duke of Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg, Oels and Bernstadt, was 
the fourth and son of Charles 
William Ferdinand, the late- Duke 
of Brunswick Lunebarg, who died-Nov. 10, 
1806, at Ottensen; near Altona, in con- 
‘sequence of the wound which he received 
at the unfortanate battle of Jena. He 
was doubly ‘allied to the’ = ae 
which sways the British i 
ther being the sister of our beloved —< 
narch, and his sister the wife of the beir 


parol the young prince: was beloved 
with the greatest: tenderness, In 1785 he 
«Was nominated successor to his’ uncle, 
Frederick Acgustus, Duke of Oels and 
Bernstadt, in case he should die without 
issue} an arrangement which was con- 
firmed by the king of Prussia. After: a 


residence of two years in Switzer- 
land, the Pri commenced his military 
 @areer. - He 


~ Gpwr. “Mae, November, 1815, 


heey , 
considerable time before he recovered from 
their-effects.- 

The Treaty conclnded at Baslein Apeil, 
‘army:  Priaece rie Willies 
being for some time commander of tive 
regiment of Thadden, at Halte, and aftet- 
wards of Kleist’s regiment, at Prenzilau, 
was, in 1800, promoted to the rank of Ma- 
jor General. The Jatter regiment bad 
long distinguished itself in the Prassian 
army, and, under the conduct of the 
Prince, who bestowed on it the most.as- 
-siduows attention and. many sacrifieet, - 
confirmed. the charscter and repatation 
which it had acquired.- Jn 1802, be re- 
ceived, at Carlsruhe, the hand of the Prin- 
cess Mary Elizabeth Wilhelmina; grand-_ 
daughter of the Grand Duke of- Baden. 
This union diffused new satisfactioncaad 
joy over his whole house... The Prince and 
‘bis consort seemed-to have been created 
expressly for each other; aud their mb- 
tual felicity was augmented by: the birth 
of two sons, Oct. 30, 1304,, and. Aprid 25, 
-1806, both of whom are still living. 

- His uncle Brederic Augustas, dymg on 
the Oth-ef@uteher, G06, he succeeded to 

i The 


ing out of the long-expected war, the issue 
of which is so welkknown, The Duke was 
attached to the corps commanded by Gen. 
Blucher, which, after the most astonishing 
exertions and the most obstinate resist- 
ance, was obliged to submit tthe law of 
necessity. The» capitulation of: Lubveck 

-put.an end to: the Duke’s military career 
for this war; and the circumstancesof, the 
times, with the peculiar relations résult- 
ing from them, induced bim to; apply. for 
hie dismission frou: the Prussian service. 

The 


month of September 
the agreement vby him with bis 
‘two gext brothers, called bam, on the de- 

 eéase of his father, to the government of 
the patrimonial dominions ; whichsohew- 
ever,he-held but for a short tune, Bruns 
wick being; by the treaty of-Tist, |ineor- 
porated with the kingdom.ef ¥ 


at Bruetsal, in Baden; and thege be.was 
doomed: to experience - mwisfertune that 
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expence; and, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties thrown if bis way-by Prussia, he 
sucereded in collecting the stipulated 
wumber in @ very short time. Hostilities 
goon commenced, end the Duke began his 
pew military career by making an in- 
eursion into the kingdom of Saxony, in 
conjunction with a corps of Austrian troops, 
They were, however, obliged to evacuate 
Leipsic and Dresden, ou the approach of 
a considerable force, composed of Dutch 
and Westphalians. The Duke and Gene- 
ral Am Ende retired from Dresden in a 
Western direction, towards Franconia, 
inte which the Austrians had penetrated 
from Bohemia with a considerable force. 
» Phe armistice concluded at Znaym, ter- 
thinated the contest in that country also, 
and deprived the Duke of the co-opera- 
tion of the Austrian troops. They evacu- 
“ Dresden, which they had a second 
occupied, and withdrew beyond the 
» Meanwhile the Duke of Brunswick had 
likewise evacuated some of the places of 
which he had taken possession, but still 
remained in the Erzgebirge, without being 
pursued either by the Saxons or Westpba- 
bean. For some time he appeared unde- 
cided, whether he should join the Austrians 
im Bareath, or adopt a different plan. 
He at-Jength determined to quit Germany, 
where fortune did not seem to smile ou the 
cause which he had espoused, and to con- 
duct his corps to the English, who were 
then preparing for an expedition to the 
Continent: 

The difficulties which opposed the exe- 
eution of this undertakivg were innumer- 
able. It was oot till he had traversed a 
space ef near 300 miles that he could hope 
to reach the German Ocean, and his route 
lay through countries not wholly destitute 
of boetile troops. 

The corps of the Duke of Brunswick had 
been deseribed as completely annihilated ; 
the mhabitauts of Leipsic were, therefore, 
not alittle surprised, when, very early in 
the morning ofthe S6th of July, he en- 
tered that city with 1900 men, 700 of 
whom were cavalry, after a smart action 
before the inuer gates. It is not unlikely 
that the Duke had season to be dissatis- 
fied with something which had occurred 
during bis former oecupation of twis city ; 
for a: centgibution, though a very mode- 
vate one,.anieunting to no more than 
15,000 »déHars}\ was imposed; and this 
was theonly: requisition of the kind made 
bythe: Duke. during bis whole march, 
His men also exercised the right of reta- 
liatiop em several persons who had given 
themeffence during and after their retreat. 
)On the 2%th,the Duke arrived at Halle, 
and, with amparalleled celerity, pursued 
bis route by way of Eisleben to Halber+ 
stadt, which place Count Wellingerode, 


aha 





from Giuckstadt over the Elbe into the 


,% 


Grand Marshal of the palace to the King 
of Wesiphalia, entered with the 5th regi- 
ment of foot, on the forenoon of the 30th. 
The same evening the Duke’s corps ap- 
peared before the gates with six pieces of 
cannon. The Enemy, though destitute of 
cavalry and artillery, made an obstinate 
resistance, but was at length overpewered, 
after a sanguiuary conflict, which was 
continued for some time in the streets of 
Halberstadt, and during which, the Duke 
fought in the ranks of his black hussars, 

He now directed his course towards his 
native city, Late in the evening of the 
3ist of July, he entered Brunswick, on 
whose ramparts, wrapped in a cloak, he 
passed the night. What must have been 
the feelings of the Prince, when he beheld 
the palace, once the residence of his il- 
lustrious ancestors, his own cradle, and 
the theatre of his juvenile years; when 
he traversed the streets in which his pa- 
rent had so often been seen, attended by 
crowds of happy mortals, who awaited 
the father of his people, to pay bim the 
tribute of grateful tears; when he en- 
countered the anxious and timid looks of 
those who once hoped to see the prospe- 
rity and the glory of their country aug- 
mented by him whom alone, from among 
his three sons, his father had deemed 
worthy to be his successor! These were 
perhzps the most painful moments expe. 
rienced by this high-spirited prince, since 
the sable genius of Auerstadt eclipsed the 
splendour of the House ofthe Welfs. Fate | 
seemed to shew him once more the happy 
land, to which he was the rightful heir, 
to make him more keenly sensible of his 
loss. He, nevertheless, retained sufficient 
strength of mind to conduct himself with 
exemplary moderation. If he could not 
confer happiness, neither would he involve 
others in his own calamity ; but, in a pro- 
clamation, magnanimously recommended 
to his countrymen to be obedient to their 
present ralers. 

The Duke durst not take any long re- 
pose at Brunswick, as he was closely press- 
ed on all sides,. The Westphalian Gene- 
ral, Reubel, concentrated 4000 men of 
his division at Oboff ; General Gratien had 
set out with a Dutch division from Erfurt, 
and. was approaching the coasis of the 
German Ocean; while General Ewald, 
with a corps of Danish troops, crossed 


Hanoverian territory, to cover the banks 
of that river. Genera] Reubel was nearest 
to the-Duke, who, in his rapid retreat, had 
daily actions with the advanced guard of. 
the Westphalian troops. That which was 
fought in the afternoon of the Ist of Au- 
gust, at Oelper, near Brunswick, ; and in 
which the Duke’s horse was killed by a 
cannon-ball, was the eleventh since the 
commencement of bis rtreat in one 
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The next morning he quitted his native 
city, and the movement which he now 
made ezused it to be genérally supposed 
that he was proceeding to Zell. Thither 
the troops under Reubel, and others, ac- 
cordingly directed their course. The Duke, 
however, suddenly made his appearance 
at Hanover, which he entered on the 
morning of the 3d of August; and, in the 
afternoon, pursued his route, by way of 
Neustadt, to Nienburg, where he arrived 
early the next day, Here he crossed the 
Weser.. He broke down the bridges be- 
hind bim, and reached Hoya on the 4th. 
In this manner he hastened along the left 
bank of the Weser, while part of his corps, 
in order to make a false demonstration, 
turned off to Bremen, On the evening of 
the 5th, this detachment possessed itself of 
the gates of the city, and hastily departed 
the next day to rejoin the corps, 

The Duke, meanwhile, continued his 
march through Oldenburg, and Delmen- 
horst, where he passed the night between 
the 5th and 6th of August ; and it appear- 
ed xe if he was directing his course to- 
wards East Friesland, with a view to em- 
bark on the coast of that province. This 
opinion, however, proved erroneous: for 
crossing the Hunte, a small stream which 

itself into the Weser at Hante- 
bruck, he seized the corn-ships which had 
been lying imactive for years at Elsfieth. 
In these vessels he embarked his men in 
the night of the 6th, and by force procured 
& sufficient number of hands to navigate 
them, the surrounding district being chief- 
ly iahabited by sea-faring people. On 
the morning of the 7th, the Duke hoisted 
‘the English @ag, set sail, and the follow- 


his corps. That island he quitted on the 
11th, and witb his’ faithful followers pro- 
ceeded to England, where they and their 
brave commander were received into the 
British service. . 
On the fortunate turn taken by the af- 
fairs of Europe early in 1814, his High- 
ness quitted England to take possestion 
of his patrimony, recovered from the ra- 


interred in the burial-place of his illus- 
trious ancestors; and the Hanoverian 
government assumes the administration 
of his Duchy, till his eldest son, now only 
10 years old, attains to his majority. 

At Brussels, of wounds received im the 
battle of Waterloo, Major M‘Lean, 734 
regt.; Major Davidson, 42d regt.; Capt. 
M‘Nabb, 30th regt.; Capt. Grant, 92d 
po ba and Lieuts, Beere and Prendergast, 


regt. . 

On the day the death of his 
friend, the late Lieut.-col. Miller of the 
same regiment (see Part I. p. 644.) aged 
about 32, Lieut.-col. Charles Thomas, 
of the 3d battalion of the Ist Guards. 
Perhaps, amid the dreadful carnage of 
that day, few officers died more lamented 
than that worthy young soldier, who ar- 
rived at his rank by merit alone. He 
was originally at an early age placed as an 
ensign in the East Middlesex militia, froay 
which he voldnteered, to accompany the 
expedition to Holland, in 1199, and re 
ceived promotion for his gallant conduct 
there from the Duke of Gloucester, who 
also honoured him with his esteem and 


gallantry of his condect: and, at the tere 
mination of the war, Was promoted to the 
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Francis Bernard, Lieut. 9th light drag. 
—Thé Hon. William Bernard, another 


s6n, is Captain in the first dragoons, aud 
has also.served in the Peninsula, 


— — Quod si immatura manebat 
Mors juvenem, casis Gallorum millikus 





ante, [juvabit. 
Hortantem in bestes turmam cecidisse 
Mr. Ursay, Oct, 1. 


As departed worth ever claims a record 
id your page, I must uot suffer the death 
of the late Captain Thomas Gassan, of the 
p 4 sahoeshirg who fell in the arms of vic- 
tory at ‘Waterloo, to pass without some 
memorial. This gallant youth, whose loss 
is‘deeply and deservedly regretted by his 
phar officers, and all who had the hap- 
piness of his acquaintance, was wounded 
early in the battle, but concealed his si- 
taation, and continued in the field with that 
manly resolution, intrepidity, and disre- 
gard for personal danger, which always 
distinguished him. -In him his family has 

a most worthy and honourable mem- 


Heroes of Waterloo.—Capt. Thomas Cassan. 


[Noy. 


ber, and his country an active, zealous, 
and spirited officer. 

In a victory so glorious, sodecisive, and’ 
so at that of Waterloo, a 
victory which we have every reason to 
hope will put an end to the miseries of 
Europe, and staunch the blood of nations, 
I know not how far we are permitted to 
regret the loss of a departed-hero. The 
death of those who have contributed to 
such a victory, and to such probable con- 
sequences, so far from being deplorable, 
should be considered in the highest degree 
enviable. The observation of the Roman 
Orator should reconcile us to the loss of 
relatives in such a cause as our Country’s 
welfare: “ Cari sunt parentes, cari liberi, 
propinqui, familiares, sed omnes omnium 
caritates patria una complexa est.” 

Captain Thomas Cassan was a son of 
the late John Cassan, esq. Captain of the 
56th regiment. He was formerly ensign, 
lieutenant, and captain, successively, in 
the same regiment, with which he also 
served in the East Indies, Cc. 





GENERAL PORLIER. 


This brave and accomplished General 
fell by treachery, in a cause in the success 
of which every patriotic feeling was in- 
terested. 

. So good a cause merited a better fate. 
But he is not to be lamented merely as 
a patriot and a hero: the following let- 
ter, written to his wife on the night pre- 
vious to his execution, gives a view of his 
private character and moral qualities, 
more interesting than his public deeds : 

« Beloved wife!—~The Almighty, who 
disposes of men according to his will, 
has deigned to call me to himself, in order 
te give me, in eternal life, that tranquil- 
tity and ease which I have not enjoyed in 
this world. We are all subject to this ne- 
cessary condition of nature, and therefore 
it is useless to grieve when the hour ap- 
proaches. On this account I most ten- 
derly beseech you to receive this last 
blow.of the evil destiny which has perse- 
euted us, with the same tranquillity and 
security.as I retain while writing this to 
you... Be not afflicted at the kind of death 
they. inflict upon me; since it can disho- 
pour only the wicked, but covers the good 
with honony and glory.. I repeat to you, 
that if. take with me any consolation to 
the world of.truth, .it is that of being per- 
guaded, that obeying me at this moment, 
as you have always done hitherto, you 
will be.consoled apd resigned to the. will 
of God, which is.the supreme law of all 
mortals. In the.sequel, you will receive 

last will, whieh you will endeavour to 

Glas far as possible. . Father Sanchez, 
who will be the bearer, a Monk of our Pa- 
tron. Saint Augustine,, will deliver yop 


this, and will communicate to you ver- 
bally other things which I confide to him 
under confession: I again recommend 
you to conform to what I desires hye 
the contrary, besides being prejudie#al to 
your safety, will not tend to the good of 
your soul.—Adieu! Receive the heart 
of your husband. 
Oct. 2, One o’clock a.m.” , 

The unfortunate Porlier died like a hero, 
His fortitude and his serenity excited ad- 
miration and astonishment in his enemies ; 
but his last: arrangements confounded 
them still more. The following is a copy 
of his last will and testament : 

‘Io the name of God Almighty, Amen.— 
Be it declared and known to all those te 
whom the present deed, order, testament, 
and Jast will, shall come, that I, Don Juan 
Diaz Porlier, General of the Spanish ar- 
mies, transmit whatever belongs to me, 
by whatever right, without any excep- 
tion, te my wife Donna Josefa Quiepo 
de Llano, daughter of Count Torreno, to 
be enjoyed by her in full possession, with. 
out any restriction, and to descend in the 
order of succession, and in default .of 


. which, according to the instructions which 


shali be contained in a sealed letter deli- 
vered to her by my. Confessor after my 
death; leaving likewise to her pleasure, 
and the assurance of that faithful love, 
which she has always testified towards 
me, the offering of such masses aud 
prayers for my soul as she may think fit : 
as likewise L charge ber, when circum- 
stanees will. permit, to carry my: i 
from the place where sansplcmnpe Gone, 
to that which may be most agreeable te 


her ; 
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her; and that having deposited them in a 
simple tomb, she may catise to be en- 
graved upon it the following inscription :— 
‘ Here rest the ashes of Jaan Diaz Por- 
lier, General of the Spanish armies: He 
was aiways fortunate in what he under- 
took against the external enemies of his 
country, and died a victim of its civil dis- 
sensions. Ye men sensible to glory, re- 
spect the ashes of an unfortunate patriot.’ 
That this my last and only disposition 
may take effect, I leave it in charge to 
Don Joseph Miranda, Lieut t-colonel 
and Commandant of the infantry of Na- 
varre, to superintend the same, and take 
measures, when justice is executed, for 
placing my body ina coffin, lined with 
black, and supplied with a key ; and after 
locking it performing the funeral rites, 
that he deliver it, with this my last will, 
to my wife, Donna Josefa Quiepo de 
Llano, personally if he can; but, if his 
military duties prevent him from so doing, 
that he commit this business to some one 
io whom he has confidence, who may take 
a recéipt for its delivery. With this I 
conclude my testament, which I have of 
my own accord dictated, which I sign and 
authorise before the Notary, &c.” (Here 
follow the names of the witnesses. ) 
General Porlier was about 30 years 
of age, small in person, thin, but of a 
han appearance. He was nephew 
of the Jate Minister Porlier, Marquis de 
Baxamar, He served as a Midshipman 
in the battle of Trafalgar, and first be- 
came known inthe late war against the 
tyranny of Buonaparte, by collecting a 
handful of deserters from the actions in 
_ Castile ander General Cuesta; with which, 





The gallunt Don Juan Diaz Porlier. 
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only amounting to 30 men, he attacked 
50 French advan usly néar 


the city of Palencia, whom he killed or 
took, and presented to the Junta of As- 
turias. The latter then gaye him the 
rank of Colonel, and he immediately 
formed a guerilla corps, called Coutp 
Franco, with which he performed prodi- 
gies of valour against the Enemy, and 
was latterly made a Mariscal de Campo 
(Major General). He was a man of gres 
energy and readiness, as is ved by 
what happened between him aa9 the Mar- 
chioness of Matarosa, to whose daughter 
be was married. The Marchioness was 
proud and haughty; and before she con- 
sented to the marriage of her dau 

she required Porlier to exhibit his ti 

of Nobility. To the persons sent to wa 
on him with this request, . Porlier an- 
swered, “ Tell the Marchioness from me 
that my name is Juan Diaz Porlier; and 
I require to know whether her daughter 
is to be married to me or my parchmedts : 
if to the latter, they may both go to the 
devil.” He, however, got his bride.. He 
was, consequently, brother to Count Tor- 
reno, who before his father died was called 
Count de Matarosa, and one of the De- 
puties from the Province of Asturias that 
came over to England, in search of aid, 
when the Spanish revolution broke out. 
Porlier was of Canarian origin; and by bis 
marriage he acquired the title of Marquis 
de Matarosa, in the right of his wife. He 
was imprisoned by Ferdinand in conse- 
quence of writing to a merchant at Bilboa 
to supply money te a patriot, and, io al- 
lusion to Ferdinand’s system, adding, 
* he arrests every one who brays.” 





JOHN COAKLEY 


This excellent man, tong distinguished 
for public and private benevolence, and 
for every species of useful exertiot, both 
in the medical profession, and as a mem- 
ber of society at large, died at his house 
in Sambrogk-court, Basirghall-street, on 
the Ist of November 1815. 

He was born in a small island in the 
Atlantic, near Tortola, called Little Van 
Dyke, in December 1744. His ances- 
tors on the father’s side originated from 
Letsom, a small village in Cheshire: 
on the mother’s side they were lineally 
descended from Sir Cesar Coakley, an 
Irish baronet, whose family uniformly 

a seat in the Parliament of 
Ireland; the last of whom was Sir 
Vesey Coakley. Different branches of 
these families, during the government of 
Ireton in Ireland, went to Barbadoes in 
favour of the Commonwealth, and settled 
afterwards in different islands among that 
large cluster knowo to us by the name of 
the Leeward and Windward Istands, 


LETTSOM, M. D, 


When only about six years of age, he 
was sent to Bagland for his education. 
His future destiny seems to have been de- 
termined by the accidental circumstance 
of his landing at a sea-port where Mr. Fe- 
thergill, then a celebrated Preacher among 
the Quakers, and brother to the distin- 
guished Physician of that name, happened 
to be on a visit; and he was received into 
the very same house in which the Preacher 
lived: By the advice of that excelient 
man, who conceived a parental affection 
for him, young Lettsom was sett to 
school to Mr. Thompson, tincle to ‘the 
Physician of the same name in 
who was then assistant in the schdol, be- 
tween whom and bis pupil an inviolable 
friendship commenced, and continued in 
advanced life with onabated fetvour. Mr. 
Thompson's school was in the vicinity of 
Warrington, where Mr. Fothergill lived, 
and, by this means, the supérintenidance 
of his education was continued till they 
period when the law admits of’ a youth 

choosing 
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choosing his own guardian, which, in con- 
sequence of the death of his father some 
years before, he did, in the person of his 
friendly protector. The amiable Pastor 
accepted the important charge, and placed 
him, with a view to his future profession, 
with Dr. Sutcliff, of Settle, in Yorkshire, 
intending, when of proper age and expe- 
rience, to recommend him to the patron- 
age of his brother, then in the highest line 
of practice on the great theatreof Landon. 

After leaving Dr. Sutcliff,, young Lett. 


som came to tows, and asaiducusiy at.» 


tended. St... Thomas’s. Hospital for two 
years. {He.thied returned to his native 
soil, to take possession of a property 
which came, to.him by the death of his 
father' and. elder brother, the latter of 
whom, baving centrived to run through an 
ample fortutie in a few years, left very 
fittle of the family estate to be inherited 
by his successor, except a number of 
Negro slaves: © These degraded beings, 
with that admirable spirit of benevolence 
which his conduct in maturer years uni- 
formly displayed, he emancipated ; and, 
in the twenty-third year of his age, as he 
has often told his friends, found himself 
five hundred pounds worse than nothing. 

The fortune of Mr. Lettsom was hence- 
forth, therefore, solely to be made as a 
medical practitioner ; ahd so strenuous 
were his endeavours, and so extensive was 
his practice: in Tortola, where he settled, 
that, i@ avery short time, he was enabled 
to retara te Europe, and to visit the great 
medical schools of Paris, Edinburgh, and 
Leyden, at the latterof which Universities 
he took his degree, in 1769. To complete 
his education, he. visited, besides Paris, 
most of the places of resort for the relief of 
invalids abroad ; as Spa, in Westphalia, 
Aix Ja Chapelle, and various others.— 
When he visited Paris, among other ho- 
nourable recommendations, he carried one 
from Dr, Franklinto Monsieur Dubourg *. 
He was afterwards introduced to the cele- 
brated Macquer, Le Roi, and other cha- 
racters conspicuous at that period, with 
whom he corresponded till their decease. 

After this cireuit he repaired to London, 
where he finally settled, with the unde- 
viating friendsbip of his old guardian, and 
the patrouage of his brother, the pbysician, 
(whose Life he afterwards published as a 
tribute of gratitude and respect.) About the 
year 1769, he was admitted a Licentiate 
of the Royal College of Physicians; the 
year after, he waselected F. S. A.; and in 
the year succeeding that, F. R. S. 

Under such patronage, with a mind 
richly stored with science, matured by 
reflection, improved by early and dear- 





* He published the Life of his friend 
«Duboorg; in the frst volume of Memoirs 
of the Medical Society of London. 
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bought experience, success was insureds. 


and its fraats were displayed, not in a fas- 
tidious conduct and ostentatious parade, 
but in benevolent schemes for the relief 
of the distressed poor, and numerous cha- 
ritable institutions to mitigate pain aud 
repel disease. Many of these originated 
with himself; and, of. those - that. were 


planned by others, several received from 


bim considerable improvement, and a/f his 
active support. His subsequent madr- 
riage with an amiable woman, and the 
addition of a considerable fortune by that 
marriage, enlarged bis means of doing 
good; nor did the necessary attention to 
the interests and happiness of a numerous 
family (the résult of that marriagé) 
permit his -zeal in the cause of philan- 
thropy to cool, or restrain the. current, 
ip very arduous times, of a well-directed 
liberality.’ He, im many instances, fos- 
tered genius, Cherished ecience, and ex- 
panded the circle of the arts, in periods of 
individual and national distress uaprece+ 
dented in the annals of this country ; and 
his purse, equally with his pen, were de- 
voted to their cause. Medicine and botany 
were particularly indebted to his zealous 
researches, Foreigners of taleots and merit 
ever found a hospitable reception under 
his roof; and he constantly 

with the Literati of eminence both in Eu- 
rope and America. 

Few persons had, im the course of 
their practice in London, so much power 
(and none more inclination) to serve their 
sick and sorrowing fellow-creatures, as Dr. 

He seemed always to consider 


to assuage the mind, as well as relieve the 
person, of his patient: and, although his 
daily practice made it necessary that he 
should set a just valae on dime, he never 
hurried away from tie invalid, whe, he 
believed, might be as much assisted by his 
physicman’s seciety as by his prescription. 
The consolations which he administered 
were pot circamseribed gentleness of 
manners: his heart, not se » filled the 
hands of such as stood in need of his: 
bounty as well as his skill. 

In illustration of his unbounded benevo- 
lence, may be mentioned the extraordinary 
and well-founded fact of his having. been 
many years ago attacked, upon his return 
to town, on Finehley Common, by a high- 
wayman, with whom: His remonstrances 
and pecuniary assistance operated so 
powerfully, that, im the resuls, a public 
robber, impelled te transgression by ex- 
tremity of want, was converted imto a use- 
ful member of > The story is de- 
tailed in glowing 
whose narrative also of the “ 

London Physician’s kindness to the Mer. 
chaat in Difficulty,” we have reason to 





* “ Liberal Opinions,” vol, IV. 
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believe, er 7 another anecdote of the 
philanthropy .of Lettsom *. 

The Doctor's villa near Camberwell, 
called Grove Hill, the place of his re- 
tirement in the short. intervals of profes- 
siogal business, is situated on a spot, the 
beauty of which, in early life, had attracted 
his attention, and which he resolved to 
become master of, if his circumstances 
should become sufficiently prosperous. 
His wishes were gratified, and the natural 
beauties of the situation were improved, 
and brought to the utmost perfection, by 
his.taste and care. The late John Scott, 
ef Amwell, has celebrated it, and paid 
a just tribate to the character of its owner, 
in. one of his And Mr. Maurice, 
with whose various talents the pyblick are 
well acquainted, has, in an elegant poem, 
given an animated description of the villa, 
and of the interesting scenery and beauti- 
ful landscapes with which it abounds. In 
this charming retreat Dr. Lettsom iad 
formed a Museam of Natural History, 
consisting of many rare and valuable spe- 
cimens, as well as a Botanic Garden, en- 
ciched with the choicest plants, brought at 
@ great expence from the four quarters of 
the globe, all arranged according to the 
Lionwan system. The Library was ample, 
and contained such a collection of books 
in all languages, and on all sciences, as 
few private gentlemen could boast of being 

ossessed of; but in those that relate to 

atural History; the Doctor’s favourite 
study, it. more particularly abounded. 
Among other curiosities he possessed a 
work in seven volumes, quarto, printed at 
Regensberg, in 1765, the author Jacob 
Christine Schaffers,; in which the leaves 
of ‘the respective volumes are formed of 
different vegetables and other substances. 
To bis Jibrary also was the collection of 
Classics formed by the learned and mo- 
dest.-Ms; William Baker, printer, which 
Dr, -Lettsom purchased on the death of 
the collector, The reader will partake of 
our regret, that the Doctor should have 
been compelled, by a train of adverse cir- 
cumstances, at an advanced period of life, 
to dispose of so valuable a library, and even 
of the villa itself. 

In 1800-his domestic happiness received 
a severe iaterruption from the death of his 
eldest son, Dr. John Lettsom, an amiable 
and accomplished young physician, whose 
death is recorded in oyr vol. LXX. p. 93. 

Mr. Charles. Dilly, who died in 1807, 
an eld friend of Dr. Lettsom, left him a 
legacy of 5002, ; and Dr. Anthony Fother- 
gill, who died in 1813, thas expressed in 
his will his opinion of and regard for him: 
“To Dr, Lettsom, my silver medal of 
Capt. Cook. Also, in consideration of 
his Kindly undertaking to publish a collec. 
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tion of my Essays, my gold stop-watch, 
and a cane with his own cypher, which 
he gave me, and which I have walked 
with many years, with grateful remem- 
brance of the donor.” After apprdpriat- 
ing 1000/. towards the of select- 
ing and publishing his Works, Dr, Fother- 
gill adds, “ | hope my worthy friend and 
learned physician Dr. Lettsom will do it, 
with his wonted accuracy and discrimi- 
nation.” The benetits which Dr. Lettsom 
was likely to derive from some still more 
considerable. pecuniary bequests’ of Dr. 
Fothergill, he did untoles but 
he paid a just tribute of respect to the 
Testator, in an Oration delivered at 
meeting of the Medical Society. 

Amongst the most remarkable pubic 
services that Dr. Lettsom rendered his 
country, were, his contest with, and com- 
plete conquest of, the famous Water-Doc. 
tor Mayersbach; the share he took in 
forming the General Dis in Alders- 
gate-street (the parent of so many other 
of those excellent institutions); his early 
attention to the Royal Hamane Society ; 
and his founding the Medical Society in 
Bolt-court,—and the General Sea-Bathing 
Infirmary at Margate, planned wholly by 
himself. 

With Doctor Lettsom, and his friends 
Dr. Warner and Mr. Nichols, originated, 
in 1786, the idea of erecting a statue in 
honour of Howard the Philanthropist: 
The modesty of that excellent map check- 
ed the intentions of his friends at that 
time ; but the idea was carried into effect 
after his death ; and themonumient was the 
first introduced into St. Paal’s Cathedral. 

In 1812 he associated himself with the 
Philosophical Society of London, of which 
he was soon after chosen the President, 
To this Institution be was ardently at. 
tached. An Eulogium on his Life and 
Character was delivered before the So- 
ciety on the 20th of November, by his 
intimate friend Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, which 
will be immediately printed. 

Doctor Lettsom’s writings are very nu. 
— as well moral as medical, and al! 
of them discover the philanthropist and 
physician. They areas follows: 

1. Reflections on the general Treatment 
and Cure of Fevers, ¥772. 8vo, 

2. The Natural History of the Tea-tree, 
with Observations on the Medical Quali- 
ties of Tea, and effects of Tea-drinking ; 
1772, 4to. Of this work there is a new 
and enlarged edition.—The inaugural dis- 
sertation written for the author's degree of 


Doctor at Leyden, on this inti- 
tuled ‘“‘ De Viribus Thew,” was published 
there, in a. small quarte size, 1769, ‘Pre. 


fixed is a folded plate contaitiing two 
figures of tea-plants ; which-plate has not’ 
been copied in the subsequent editieas. 
The dissertation is dedicated to Dr.) Po- 
thergilt, 
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thergill, and to his medical preceptor Sut- 
cliff, of Settle, in Yorkshire, The enlarged 
edition every way improves upon the for- 

: it has four plates, the three first 
of which are beautifally coloured. 

3, Observations on the Plan proposed 
for establishing a Dispensary and Medi- 
cal Society, with Formule Medicamento- 
rum Pauperibus precipué accommodate, 
1772. 8vo. 

4. The Naturalist’s and Traveller’s Com- 
panion; containing Instructions for col- 
tecting and preserving Objects of Natural 
History, 1774. 8vo. Of this work a third 
edition was published in 1800. A fourth, 
&nd very much enlarged edition, is now 
preparing by Mr. Pettigrew. 

5. Medical Memoirs of the General 
Dispensary in London, 1774. 8vo. 

6. Improvement of Medicine in London, 
on the Basis of Public Good, 1775. 8vo. 

7. Observations preparatory to the Use 
of Dr. Mayersbach’s Medicines, 1776. 
8vo. The second edition, with an En- 
graving of the Water-Doctor from Teniers. 

8. History of the Origin of Medicine ; 
and of the state of Physic prior to the Tro- 
jan War. An Oration delivered before 
the Medical Society of London, 1778. 4to, 

9. A Letter to Sir Robert Barker, knt. 
F. R.S. and George Stacpoole, Esq. upon 
General Inoculation, 1779. 4to. 

10. The Works of John Fothergill, 
M. D. 3 vols. 8vo. and one vol, 4to. 1784. 

11. Memoirs of the Life of John Fother- 

ill, M. D, 8vo.—To the fourth edition of 
is work, Dr. Lettsom subjoined Memoirs 
of Dr. Cuming, with several of his Letters. 

12. An Account of the Culture and 
Use of the Mavgel Wurzel, or Root of 
Scarcity. Translated from the French of 
the Abbé de Commerei!l, 1787; fourth 
edition, corrected and enlarged, 1783, 
4to. This plant, the Doctor, after con- 
vincing himself of its value by a series of 
experiments, strongly recommended for 
general cultivation ; and although he did 
not meet with the success he wished, his 
benevolent exertions on the occasion can- 
not be too highly commended. 

13. Observations on Human Dissec- 
tions, 1788. 8vo, 

14. History of some of the Effects of 
Hard-drinking, 1789, published for the 
benefit of the Philanthropic Society. 

15. Ia the severity of the winter of 
3794-5, when the price of every article of 
subsistence, and particularly of bread, 
was greatly increasing, he threw out hu- 
mane and judicious ‘“‘ Hints respecting 
the Distresses of the Poor,” 8vo. This 
was succeeded by “‘ Hints respecting the 
immoderate effects of Poverty.” 

16, Hints for promoting a Bee Society, 
two editions, 1796, 8¥o0. 

17. Hints addressed to Card Parties, 
1799. 8yvo, 


18. Observations on Religious Perse- 
eution, 1800, 8vo. 

19. Village Society, a Sketch, 1800.'6vo. 

20. Hints, designed to promote Bene- 
ficence, Temperance, and Medical Sci- 
ence, 1801, 3 vols. 8vo; illustrated With 
Portraits in profile of many of his mach 
esteemed friends. 

21. Recollections of Dr. Rush, 1815, 8vo. 

To the publications beforementioned 
may be added, the Travels of the gal- 
lant and unfortunate Captain Carver, of 
which Dr. Lettsom was not only the editor, 
and wrote the life, but was at the expence 
of the publication, the benefits of which 
he appropriated to the amiable affficted 
widow and fatherless offsping of that 
brave officer; supplying the forlorn fa- 
mily, besides this, with the means of every 
comfort that humanity and friendship 
could administer, not only till the profits 
of the book could come round, but as 
long after as was necessary to their ac- 
commodation. 

A little effusion of Dr. Lettsom’s pen, 
under the title of “ Hints to Masters and 
Mistresses respecting Female Servants,” 
was originally intended merely for circu- 
lation among private friends, but could 
not possibly be too widely dispersed.— 
The Doctor, also, somé years ago, cifcu- 
lated, on a half sheet of paper, a singa- 
lar Scale of Health ; the Wints for which, 
he acknowledged to have derived from his 
friend Dr. Rush. 

Several of his Medical Essays, &c. oc- 
cur in the Philos. Transactions—Memoirs 
and Transactions ef the Medical Society 
of London — Bath Society Memoirs, &c. 
He was also a frequent Correspondent in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine on a variety 
of subjects; and err A seconded the 
efforts of his friend the philanthropic Neild, 
towards the improvement of our Prisons, 
and the amelioration of the condition of 
Prisoners, in a series of Prefatory Letters. 

Dr. Lettsom contributed to the [Xth 
volume of ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the 
XVIth Centary” (now on the eve of 
publication) portraits of Mr. Peter Collin= 
son, Dr. Cuming, and Dr, Fothergill. In 
that volume Dr. Lettsom is frequently 
mentioned : “I can traly say,” the Au- 
thor observes, “from my own 
of him for half a century, that his bene- 
volegce, throughout that long period, bas 
been unbounded. To thousands, as weil 
as to myself, he has been the meaus-both 
of .gladdening, and of lengthening life; 
and, by his own temperate habits, may 
probably for many years longer continte 
to be a friend to the *adigent, and 2 com- 
fort to all who are so happy as to possess 
his friendship, or have occasion for. :his 
medical skill.” The disappointment of the 
expectation expressed in the preceding 
passage occasioned the following note, sub- 
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joined to the, Index to the Literary Anec- 
dotes: “‘I had fondly indulged the hope 
of gratifying Dr, Lettsom with these little 
notices of ¢ few only of his very numer- 
ous acts of. beneficence., This excellent 
man was an Israelite without guile, and 
may be said to have carried his heart in 
hig hand. From “ his undeviating friend- 
ship,” I have for nearly baif a century 
*« derived many of the most grateful and 
rational enjoyments of my life ;” and | 
can truly: assert, that, during this iong pe- 
tiod, Dr, Lettsom was “an ornament to 
sociely; the liberal friend to merit; and 
an example of beneficence to every ave- 
nue of human distress !”” 

The many instancesof his public exertion 
did pot escape public notice ; and many 
literary societies, in various parts of Eu- 
rope and America, enrolled the name 
of Dr. Lettsom among their members. 
He was Doctor of Physic of the. Uni- 
versity of Leyden; Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Londo» ; Fel- 
low, of the Roya! College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh; Fellow of the Royal Societies 
of London and Edinburgh; Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquasies, London; Fellow 
of the Medical Society of Loudon; Fellow 
of the Lianwan Society of London; Phy- 
sician Extraordivary of the City of Lea- 
don. Lyiog-in-Hospital; Physician Extra- 
erdinary of the Geveral Dispensary, Lon- 
don; Honorary Member of the Literary 
and Philosophical Societies of Mauchester 
and Philadelphia ; Honorary Member of 
the Agricultural Society, Bath; Honorary 
Member .of the Academy of Sciences, 
Monjpelier ; Doetor of Laws, Cambcidge, 
Massachusetts. Besides these, he was 
ehosen to the vice-presidencies, and de- 
legated to the treasuries, of various pub- 
lic charities, and other benevolent inatitu- 


tions ; fulfilling his. duties to: each with as 
high credit to himself, as comfort to these 
committed to bis protection, 

Although, we believe, De. Lettsom never 
was in. North America, his literary ac- 
quaintance was very extensive in the new 
contineat,and theAmericans appear tobave 
appreciated. it very highly, if we may 
judge from the number of titles they con- 
ferred, as they comprize almost every 
honorary rank in their power to bestow, 
in Philadelphia, New York, apd Massa- 
chusetts, In the first he was. requested, 
by the trustees of the hospital, to trane- 
mit such a collection of books as he might 
judge suitable for that. institution. He 
was elected into the corporation of the 
hospital of New York; and.in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge there is a spacious 
room asllotted to the Lettsomian cabinet of 
aatural history, 

The Doctor was.of a cheerful dispo- 
sition, and loved society. His person was 
very iall, and he way always of a spare 
habit. There was vot any of the graces 
ip bis manuer or features; but the absence 
of these was amply compensated by the 
benevolences of a worthy heart, and the 
marks of a good understanding. 

As to his religious sentiments, not re- 
nouncing the peculiar community in which 
he was brought up, yet above the pre- 
judices of any sect or society, he uni- 
formly pursued the .conduct which the 
magnanimous Penn, one of its. founders, 
pursued; considering, in the light of a 
FRIEND, every liberal and worthy man, 
without regard to any peculiarity of sen- 
timents, or habits, when not. repugnant 
to virtue. His liberality of religious sen- 
timent is proved by his Essay on Reli- 
gious Persecution, which he printed for 
the purpose of presenting to bis friends, 
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Dr. Joshua Toulmin was born in Lon- 
don, on the llth of May, 1740. How 
much he owed to the care bestowed on 
him by his parents, his own testimony 
will best express. Amidst a thousand 
blessings, for. which, in future life, be ac- 
knowledged his obligation tw bow with 

ratitade before the Father of Mercies, be 

med this, in a manoer, the first and 
greatest, that in youth/ul years he felt the 
power, and, by the gracious disposals of 
Heaven, was led to obey the sacred dic- 
tates of Religion. He was sent for his 
classical edncation to St, Paul’s School. 
After he had enjoyed, during seven years, 
the instractions of its abie masters, he re- 
moved to the. Dissenting Academy, then 
under the charge of Dr. David Jennings 
and Dr. Samuel Morton Savage; the Jat 

v- @awr, Mac. November, 1815. 
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ter of whom was his relation... In this'se- 
minary he passed the usual term of a 
probationer for the Ministry among Pro- 
testaut Nonconformists. 

Mr. Toulmin’s first settlement, as a mi- 
nister, was at Colyton, in Devenshire, In 
the year 1764, he entered into the matri- 
monial connexion with Jane, youngest 
daughter of Mr. S, Smith of Taunton: the 
offspring of which marriage were twelve 
children, of . whom only five. survive. 
While at Colyton, he became a decided 
advocate for adult baptism, as opposed 
to that of infants, and for the ‘adminis- 
tration of the rite. by immersion, This 
change in his opinion and practice ‘was 
prodaced by reading and reflection; nor 
at any subsequent period of -his life, ~d 
he see gausc to be dissatisfied with it ; 
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though his sentiments on points of doc- 
trine and discipline were professed with 
exemplary moderation towards those from 
whom he differed. 

Iw March 1765, he removed to Taon- 
ton, where he succeeded tiie Rev. Richard 
Hartison, in the pastorship of a society 
of Baptis's, whose worship is addressed to 
the one God aud Father of all,. in the 
naine of Jesus Christ, and whose commu- 
nion is open to Christians with whom they 
do not agree on the questions concerning 
the mode and the subjects of baptism. 
In this relation he passed nearly thirty- 
nine years. Here also he engaged, for 
some time, in the honeurable office of a 
teacher of youth. 

As early as the year 1769, he received 
the degree of Master of Arts from the 
Baptist college of Rhode Island and Pro- 
vidence in New England: and in 1794 
he was honoured with a diploma of Doctor 
in Divioity, by Harvard College in Cam- 
bridge, within the same State. 

Nearly the last twelve years of his life 
were spent at Bi ham, whither he 
removed, in Janaary 1804, as one of the 
pastors of the congregation of the New 
Mectiog-house. Though he had previ- 

ously declined to accept invitations fram 
Gloucester and Great Yarmoath ; though 
ow one at jeast of these oceasions, he had 
yielded to the impertunity of the iohabdi- 
tants of Taunton, who jatreated bim to 
continue bis various benevolent services 
among them; yet the hope of extended 
usefalness and increasing comfort now 
evercame every other consideration. In 
his new situation, his sphere of action 
was much enlarged, bis happiness 
awgmented. At Birmingham, as in the 
seenes of his former residence and minis- 
try; he secured the cordial love of those 
who were blessed with his instructions and 
society, and the esteem and good will of 
men of different denominations in reli- 
gion. In that town, moreover, he exer- 
eised his accustomed diligence in advan- 
cing, beth by his pablic discourses and his 
pea, what he regarded as the cause of 
Christian truth, liberty, and virtue. At 
Jength, in the fulness of years, and with 
@ larger share of solid reputation than is 
the Jot of most men in the same profes- 
sion while they ure yet living, he paid the 
debt of aature, Juby 23, 1915. 

Having begua toe experence some of 
the infirmities of age, he had signified 
his mtention of resigning his pastoral 
eharge at tbe termination of the year. 
Bat, thongh the disselation of the happy 
relations which it involved was unex- 
pectedty and pamfalty bastened, he had 
been assured, in a manner exceedingly 
gratityng to lis feetings, of the very ingh 
piace be held in the esteem and affection 
@* his friends. 


At the beginning of June, he returned 
from a long visit im London; and his 
health apparently was more vigorous than 
usual. His journey to the Metropolis 
had been undertaken, parily with the 
view of making farther preparations for 
a History of the Protestant Dissenters, a 
volame of which he published in the 
course of the last year. He felt, at the 
same time, a strong desire to attend the 
anneal meeting of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the object and regulations 
of which he heartily approved, and in 
the success of which he uniformly exe 
pressed a lively interest. In consequence 
also of his being in London at that season 
of the year, he embraced the opportunity 
of witnessing and gratifying the anniver- 
sary meetings of some other religious 
bodies of which he was a member. From 
his several interviews with his friends, in 
public and in private, he derived the ex- 
quisite satisfaction which a mind particu. 
larly susceptible of kind and social affec- 
tions never fails, on such occasions, to res 
ceive, It is probable, however, that his 
exertions in walking to widely distant 
parts of the capital were disproportioned 
to his years and frame, and contributed to 
impair his strength. 

Similar exertions he thought ~~ 
called, to make, yet more recently, for 
the purpese of aiding and soothin 
of his near relations in their aflliction. 
Nevertheless he fitted his pulpit on ae 
Lord’s day before his death, and preached 
with bis usual animation from these te- 
markable words, Heb: xiii. 20,21. “Now 
the God of peace, that brought again 
from the dead our Lord - Jesus Christ, 
that great s of the sheep, through 
the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
make you perfect in every good work to 
do bis will ; working in you that which 
is well pleasing in his sight, through 
Jesus Christ: to whom be glory for 
ever and ever! Amen!”—One of the 
last acts of hie life was thac of writing 
betters of condolence and of friendship. 
After a confmement of scarcely two days, 
he senk rather rapidly aad suddenly un- 
der his complaint, an affection of the 
lungs. When the power of speech bad 
fled, he was observed to be engaged in 
mental prayer; and his looks and manner 
clearly signified the holy gratitude, peace, 
and hope, which reigned within his breast. 

Asa writer Dr. Toulmin has long been 


knawn to the publick. His works are nu- — 


merous, and may be classed under the 
heads of biography, history, controversy, 
practical religion and devotion. While 
thev exbibir the compass of his reading in 
his favourite depar:ments of study, avd 
the arduur of his mind in the noblest of 
all designs, they present in the eminently 
pious and banereient spieit that: they 

breathe, 
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breathe, a distinction before which every 
other excellence fades away. His can- 
dour, ingenuousness, end cuurtesy, are 
not to be exceeded. He says nothing to 
depreciate, nething to prevoke an oppo- 
nent: he does not write for victory, but 
is always ready to retract statements, 
reasoniags, and opinions which he discos 
vers to be erroneous; and the effect of 
this conciliatory disposition frequently was, 
that his theological adversary became his 
personal friend. 

Dr. Touimin entered on his ministerial 
office with those views of tbe unity and su- 
premacy of Gor the Patber, aud of the de- 
rivation from Him of the power, the cha- 
racter, aud the authority of Jcsus Our Sa- 
viour, which, as he himself expresses it, 
the continued inquires of fifty-four years 
served to confirm. The subjects ou which 
he took accasion t: discourse were 8u ap- 
propriate, his manner of delivery so affec- 
tionate and solemn, his voice so picasing 
and so deeply toned, that, while as a preach- 
er he engaged the warm attavhmeat of his 
stated hearers, he was frequently invited 
to officiate on pabtic occasions: and as 
mane ever took warmer pleasore i the du- 
ties of his profession, so scarcety any one 
has printed av equally large number of 
single Sermons, at the request of the per- 
sons before whom they were deiivered. 

Ia 1791, Dr. Toulmin pubiished a “ His- 
tory of the Town of Tauuten,” 4to, 


1815. ~AT Nelloor, India, Major Tho- 
April 30. mas Little, coaymandant of 
the first battalion, 3d regt. L. 1. « > 

May 19, At Hugh Lord’s, esq. Nellore, 
Judge and Magistrate of that Ziliah, Fre- 
derick Gabagan, esq. of the Company's 
Madras Civil service, and Third Judge of 
the Provincial Court of Appeal and Cweuit 
for the Southern Division, by whosedearh 
the Company bave lost a must able and 
indefatigable servant—the publick an np- 
right and worthy magistratesociety at 
large one of their most favourite meinbers 
~ihe poor, a kind and benevolent vene- 
factor—and his family a most exceilent 
son, brother, and relative. 

May 30. Lost in the Arniston ‘trans- 
port, on _Lagulies Reef, Viseount Moles- 
worth, Lieute 1 in the army. 
He had not long enjoyed his title, and is 
succeeded in it, aod in his estates, by his 
first cousin, Richard Pigot Molesworth, 
#89. now in India. 

July 31. Near Southgate, in conse- 
quence of being thrown with violence oat 
of @ chaise, by the horse taking fright, 
Mr. Bridges, who bad recently retwed 
from business to the neighbourhood of 
‘Wiochmore-bill. 

Sept.24. At Islington, aged 83, Bliza- 





‘beth, relict of the late Wm. Webby, ong. 


of the Middle Temple, 


At Ashton, aged $i, Richard Hawkes- 
well, esq. chamberlain of Brivtel 38 years. 
His condeci and integrity wore wn versaily 
acknowledged, and the conviction of the 
faithful execution of bis official duucs was 
most poivtediy expressed by the Corpo. 
ration on his resignation ia Juve 18i%. 

At Zurich, Madame Lavaier, widow of 
the Physiognomist. 

Oct, 9. . 1a his 62d year, the Right Hon, 
George Agar, Lord Cellan, Baron of Cal- 
lan, co: Kilkenny, a Privy Counselor in 
Ireland, a trustee of the tinen manufac. 
ture, and one of the 28represeniativePcers, 
His Lordship was born Apet' 18, 1194 and 
was descended from the seme ancestry in 
the maie line as the Earls of Normantes 
aud the Viscouats Cidfden.— Dying uo- 
anarried, the Barony of Co!!an oecomes 
extinet, being the sixteenth oderage of 
Ivelnud which bas failed since the Usion 
io Janu y 1901, for want of male heirs. 

Oct. 23.- in Merriop-sqazre, Dublin, 
in his 58th year, the Right. Hoa. Robert 
Howard, Ear! of Wicklow, Viscount Wick- 
low, Baron Clonmore. His Lordship es 
born Augast 7, 1757, succeeded his fa- 
ther, Ralph, Viscount Wickiow, Ji me 26, 
1166; and March 7, 1807, succeeded his 
moitber, Abce, iu ber Own right Countess 
of Wicklow, in ber peerage, which had 
been conferred upon her ip 1793 with ti- 
Mitaiion to her issue by her deceased 
Lord.-~The Kar! was elected in (800 one 
of the 28 Representative Peers of Ireland. 
—Dying unmarried, tne honours and es- 


‘tates devolve to hix moxt bevother, ibe rt. B. 


Witham Forward, of Castle Forward, 00. 
Dovega!, who assumed that surname in 
3787, as heir tobis maternal grandfather, 
but he now reassu mes the name of Howard. 
Oct. 24. At Witnesham, near |pswieh, 
in his 38th year, Jahn King. esq. A.M. 
of the Inner Tempte, Rarrisier at Law. 
He was the son of the Rev. Jonn Riog, 
rector of Witnesham ; and was admitted 
a member of Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 
1796, shorty after wivich his classical at- 
tainments procured his election to one of 
ithe University scholarships feunded by 
Sir Wilham Browne, He subsequently be- 
came a Fellow of Peterhouse, and conti- 
nued such entil his marriage. He pro- 
ceeded A. B. 1800, A.M. 1803. He had 
the fairest prospect of arriving at bigh 
distinction in his profession, as bis exten- 
sive legal knowledge was admitted by all 
who knew him. He etlited the two last 
editioas of Sura’s Justice, which made 
that work truly valuable; and had en- 
gaged in some other works of daw (iu te- 
editing Comyn’s Digest, &c.) butthey are 
defi unfinished. He was a man of the 
most honourable principles, and a firm 
friend to the Constitution of his ¢ pantry : 
aud it may be edded now that he was one 
of the most active member of the jete 
protestant 








» 
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Protestant Union Society. He married 
Caroline Staples, the niece and foster- 
child of Charles Digby, esq. of Hackney; 
and hus left one child, a daughter. The 
illness which terminated his valuable life 
had been of long continuance, but was 
endured with the most Christian fortitude ; 
and with a cheerfulness and resignation, 
which nothing bnt an unshaken confi- 
dence in religion could have inspired. 
He had invariably considered his suffer- 
ings as the immediate dispensation of 
Providence, and intended only for good. 
His family will long deplere the loss of 2 
most devoted husband, parent, son; aud 
brother; and his friends an attached and 
sincere friend. In him society in general 
has lost as honourable and upright a mem- 
ber as ever existed; and a bright ex- 
ample of zeal for religion, ‘and of steady 
and uniform attention to ics ordinances. 
Oct. 29. Lost off Ostend, in the Sir Wm. 
Curtis packet, Hoa. Mrs. Carleton, mo- 
ther of Lerd Dorchester; and aged 20, 
her only daughter, Miss Maria Pelham 
Carleton.—Priscilla, daughter of Wiliiam 
Belford, esq. and niece to the late Sir 
Adam Williamson, K. 8. and grand- 
daughter of the- late General Belford, of 
the Royal Artillery, was married in June, 
1797, to the Hon. Christopher Carleton, 
third son of Guy Carleton, Lord Dorches- 
ter, bred like his gallant father to the 
honourable profession of arms, and at the 
time of his marriage a Lieut.-colonei in 
-the army, aged 22 years. This very pro- 
mising young man died by assassination ; 
leaving the lady, whose loss it is our sad 
province to record, and two young chil- 
dren, viz. Maria-Pelham C. born June 
27, 1798, alas! to die in the bloom ef 
beauty and intellectual promise in 1815! 
and the Right Hon. Henry Arthur C. the 
present truly interesting orphan Lord 
Donrcuester, born February 20, 1805, 
{Si qua fata aspera rumpas,......Tu Mar- 
cellus eris.) Lavish and indiscriminate 
eulogy, whether of the living or of the 
dead, always defeats its own aim: but 
to speak well of departed excellence, and 
to hail the opening bud of hereditary 
worth, is a sacred duty, honourable at all 
times, seldom troublesome, and never 
[but in cases of accidental woe like this] 
unallied to a certain degree of satisfac- 
tion. In her youth Mrs. Carleton was 


much admired for her form and features, - 


but im both, her daughter far eclipsed 
bér; in mental power, in taste, and judg- 
ment, the mother excelled most women 
even in our time, when, thank God! fe- 
male merit of every unobtrusive descrip- 
tion is so very general. It is not trench- 


ing on the province of flattery to assume 
that, with a finished pattern of goodness 
and grace, constantly before her eyes in 
the person of a beloved and affectionate 
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parent, Miss C. made rapid advances in 
solid accomplishments of the mind and 
of the heart.—They are gone.—Lovely in 
their lives, in death they are united !...... 
Lord D. is an engaging boy, of quick abi- 
lities, and a very ardent temper. Of so 
young a subject, an acquaintance of 
three years and upwards leads the writer 
of these few lines to think well and to 
augur much: After acquiring somewhat 
more than the mere rudiments of an or- 
divary education at the school of the Rev. 
Weeden Butlér, in Chelsea, whither he 
went in January 1812, his Lordship was 
removed to Winchester-school, previously 
to the fatal voyage of Mrs. and Miss C. 
in 1815, for Ostend. 

Oct. 31. At the rectory, Chislehurst, in 
his 84th year, the Rev. Francis Wollaston, 
F. R. S. precentor of St. David's, rector of 
East Denham, Norfolk, and of St. Michael 
Le Querne, London.—O/ this worthy Di- 
vine, a farther account shall be given. 

Latety. — At Walworth, Joseph Gur- 
ney, esq. 

Mr. Gehlen, an eminent chemist, many 
years the editer of an excellent Journal 
on Chemistry, and other sciences. He 
fell a victim to his ardent desire to pro- 
mote the advancement of chemical know- 
ledge. Preparing, with his colleague Mr. 
Rahiand, some arseniated hydrogen’ gas ; 
and watching for the full developement of 
this air from its acid solution, trying at 
every moment to judge, from its particular 
smell, when that operation would be com- 
pleted, he inhaled the fatal poison which 
has robbed science of his valuable service, 

Bedfordshire.—At Bedford, Miss Gads- 
by, sister of the Rev. T. Gadsby, vicar of 
Wotton. 

Cambridgeshire. —At Ely, Thomas Page, 
esq. one of the deputy lieutenants for this 
county. 

At Ely, aged 62, Francis, second son 

of the late P. Dixon, ry of Upwell. 

At Whittlesey, aged 59, John Sndbury, 
esq. late captain of the Whittlesey Vo. 
lunteer Infantry, and a deputy lieutcnant 
for the county. 

The wife of Rev. Geo. Barlow, vicar of 
Abington. 

Cheshire. —At Congleton, aged 21, Jane, 
eldest daughter of Joseph Roe, esq. 

Cornwall, —At West Looe, aged 7 
Gen. Macarnick. 

At Newton Park, near Callington, aged 
55, the wife of Weston Hilyar, esq. of 
that place, and of Staplegrove Lodge, 
near Taunton, 

Derbyshire. —Rev. James Eaton, M. A. 
rector of Santon by Dale, and perpetual 
curate of Tickhill, 

At Ocbrook, near Derby, in his 48th 
year, Rev. Robert Wolseley, second son 
of Sir Wm. Wolseley, bart, of Wolseley 
Hall, co. Stafford, . 

t 
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At Higham, near Chesterfield, aged 75, 
Rer. Mr. Wilson. 

At Hoon, aged 77, John Harrison, gent, 
an eminent breeder and agriculturist. 

Devon.—At Barnstaple, Mrs Dorothy 
Arthur, daughter of the late Wm. Arthur, 
esq. of Clydack, near Swansea. 

At Dawlish, aged 88, Mrs. Beavis, re- 
lict of Peter Beavis, esq. of Clist-house, 
near Exeter. 

At Rock, aged 50, Jos. Pridham, esq. 

At Bishopsteignton, E. Meadows, esq. 
brother of the late Gen. Sir W. Meadows, 
bart. 

Aged 75, Major Balteel; of Belle Vue 
House, near Plymouth, late of the East 
Devon militia. 

At Hill’s Court, aged 82, T. Edwards, 
esq. formerly a major in the army, and 
many years barrack- master of the cavalry 
barracks near Exeter. 

‘Robert Warren, esq. of Gosford, near 
Ottery St. Mary. 

Dorset.—At Dorchester, aged 89, the 
wife of Dr. Hawkins. 

At-Clenston, near Blandford, John 
Smith, esq. 

At Ardfert Abbey, co.. Kerry, in his 
63d year, the Right Hon. Johu Cros- 
bie, Earl of Glandore, Viscount Cros- 
bie, Baron Branden, Custos Rotulorum 
and Governor of the county of Kerry, a 
Privy Counsellor in Ireland,. 7, R. S. and 
S. A. and M. R, I. A—The Earl was born 
May 25, 1753, educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dubiin, where he took the degrees 
of A. B. and A. M.; elected to Parliament 
for Athboy in 1775, and for Ardfert in 
1776 ; sacceeded to the peerage Apri! 11, 
1781, on the death of his father William, 
Earl of Glandore; married Nov, 26, 1777, 
the Hon. Diana Sackville, eldest daughter 
of George Viscount Sackville, and sister 
of the present Duke of Dorset, whom he 
survived only fourteen months. (See our 
vol. LXXXFV. ii. 297.) By his Lordsbip’s 
decease without issue, the titles of Earl. of 
Glandore and Viscount Crosbie are extinct ; 
but the Barony of Branden devolves to his 
first cousin, William Crosbie, rector of Cas- 
tle Island, co. Kerry, now Lord Branden. 

Nov. 3. At Highgate, aged 76, Mr. 
Edward Austen, many years a respect- 
able farmer at Kentish Town, and after- 
wards on the Finchley-side of Highgate. 

At the Catholic Chapel, London-road, 
Southwark, in his 63d year, Rev. John 
Griffiths, 30 years chaplain of that con- 


- gregation; a truly zealous pastor and 


friend, 
Nov. 5. In Kennington-lane, in his 
44th year, Jos. Carroll, esq. of Rotherhithe. 
In his 82d year, Josiah North, gent. of 
Wymondham, co. Leicester. 
Nov. 8. At Pimlico, Mrs. Bramah. 
Nov. 9. At Paris, aged 27, the Prince 
de Talmont, only son of the Prince de 


Talmont, who died gloriously in La Ven- 
dée, and nephew of the Duke de la Tre- 
moille. 

Nov. 12. In Highbury-place, Anne, 
wife of the Rev. John Pridden, M, A, and 
the eldest daughter of John Nichols, esq. 

At Bath, in his 60th year, the Rev, Ho- 
race Hamond, rector of Great Massingham, 
Norfolk ; only son of the late Rev. Dr. H. 
prebendary of Norwich, rector of Harpley 
and Burcham in Norfolk, aud nephew to Sir 
Robert Walpole, the first Earl of Orford, 
Prime Minister of England. His mother 
was grand-daughter to Sir Charles Turner, 
bart. of Warham in Norfolk, and first 
cousin .o the mother of the great Naval 
Hero Lord Nelson: thus was be connected 
with one of the emisent Statesmen of 
his country, and with a Naval Chief whose 
transcendant exploits will give perpetual 
justre to the pages of its History. The 
path ef Mr. Hamond through life was pri- 
vate, never soliciting notice ; but io his 
trauguil procedure he dispensed benefits 
wherever he could afford them.—Mr. Ha- 
mond finished his education at Bene’t 
College, Cambridge. In the early part 
of his life he went to France, and Italy, 
and afterwards made an excursion to the 
Continent. He was also well acquainted 
with his own country, and possessed ex- 
tensive knowledge acquired by study and 
while travelling.—During an illness not 
long protracted, but most severe, he ex- 
hibited to his distressed friends, an ex- 
emplary submission and patience while 
suffering the extreme of bodily torture 
under an operation deemed necessary as 
allording the ouly hope of preserving his 
valuabie life. His fortitude excited ad- 
miration in his medical aitendaats, and 
an acknowledgment of the undisturbed 
firmness which he preserved while endur- 
ing the most intense pain. Unhappily 
his complaint was too deeply established 
to admit of removal, and bis strength 
being exhausted, he died on the following 
day, being perfectly sensible of bis ap- 
proaching end, and piously resigned to 
the will of Providence, leaving a truly af- 
flicted widow to mourn over the memory 
of one of the most affectionate and best 
of husbands, and three young children, 
who, by his death, have sustained an irre- 
parable loss. In their grief a numerous 
circle of friends wiil participate, His ac- 
quaintauce was extensive, and those who 
knew him were confirmed in their attach- 
ment to him by their knowledge of the 
purity of his intestions, the kindness of 
his mature which incessantly urged bim 
to exert himself for the welfare of others, 
the constancy with which he maintained 
his frieudships, and his hospitable dis- 
position. His mind being inclined to me- 
dica] studies, be acquired a considerable 
portion of practical knowledge, which 

enabled 
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enabled him, except in particular cases of 


which he was a very prodent judge, & 
administer relicf to many who a; 

him. - This constituied him im tie greeds 
of his parishioners thew medical adviser, 
as well us their religious pasior; to which 


is to be added, that being well informed 
ip matters of business, bis judgment was 
often requested respecting worldly affairs. 

Nov. 13. At Buxted parsonage, Sussex, 
in his 72d year, the Rev. Matthias D’Oyly, 
rector of Buxted, vicar of Pevensey, and 
late archdeacon of Lewes. He was eldest 
son of Dr. Thomas D’Oyly, formerly arch- 
deacon of Lewes and chaucellorot Chiches- 
ter. He received his education at Bene’t 
College, Cambridge ; where he commenced 
B, A. in 1765; M.A. 1768. Soon after he 
entered into holy orders, he was collated 
‘to the vicarage of Pevensey by his father, 
as Chancellor of Chichester; and after- 
wards, oo the death of his father, he was 
appointed to sueceed him in a prebendal 
stall at Ely, by bis great uncle, Dr. Mat- 
thias Mawson, then Bishop of Ely. In 
1787, he exchanged this prebendal stall 
for the rectory of Buxted, in Sussex. In 
1805, he was appointed Archdeacon of 
Lewes, by the present Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, but resigned that situation in the be- 
ginning of the p:e-ent yeas, being disabled 
by infirmities from performing its duties, 
He married, in 1770, Mary, daughter of 
Poughfer, esq. ; and by her had 
issue, Ist, Thomas, born in 1772, a Bar- 
rister at law, and Fellow of All Souls’ Col- 
lege at Oxford; 2d, John, born in 1774, 
now holding the situation of Resident at 
Candy, and other appointments in the 
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sian ¢ * Ceylon 5 3d, Francis, born in 
Lu ut.-col, in the Ist reg. Foot- 
guards, and Kuight Commander of the 
Order of the Bath, who feil iv the baitle of 
Waterloo; 4th, George, born in 1778, 
now domestic chap/ain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and vicar of Hernbill, ia 
Kent; 5th, Heory, born in 1780, a Licuat~ 
col, in the Ist reg, footgds, ; 6th, Hennetta- 
Maria, born in 1784, who died in the 22d 
year of her age. During the latter years 
of his life, he suffered considerably under 
increasing infirmities, which at last brought 
him to the grave by a gradual decay. 
He was kind and affectionate im all the 
various relations of private life; was ver 
generally esteemed and respected vate. | 
life; and died sincerely tomented, not 
oniy by his more immediate conuexions, 
but by an extensive circle of acquaintance 
and friends, and by persons of all ranks, 
in the gaat ree in which he lived. 

Nov, 1 At the Rookery in Coiches- 
ter, in his 9ist year, Charles Matthews, 
esq. who “Acted for very many years as a 
justice of peace for the counties of Middlesex 
and Essex ; be was an impartial and in- 
telligent magistrate, of mild and concilia- 
tory manners, and in his private capacity 
attentive to evéry thing that he thought 
beneficial to his neighbours and friends. 

Nov. 18. John Julius, esq. late Presi- 
dent of the Island of St. Christopher's. 

In ber 14th year, Sophia Johanna, third 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Biyth, of 
Knowle, Warwickshire. 

Nov. 19. After a severe illness, in her 
48th year, Mrs. Lindsell, wife of Mr. Lind- 
sell, Bookseller, Wimpole- street, 


¥*4* Memoirs of the late Francis Wenn, Esq, in our next, 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from October 24, to November 21, 1815. 











, Christened, Buried. 2and 5 146] 50and 60 150 
‘Males - 977 1842 Males - 806 1600? $ 5and10 83] 60 and 70 12) 
Females 865 Females 794 2 Ji0and 20 54] 70and80 85 

Whereof have died under 2 yearsold © 4595 © 420 and30 120] 80 and90 50 
& fF 30 and 40 156; 90and100 F 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 170,103 - -. 1 








AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending November 13. 
































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat, Rye | Barly} Oats /Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans, 
s d, d. s djs. djs. dys. dys, d. 
Middlesex 58 9}o 4ilEssex 55 4/20 0/27 8/25 01350 9 
Surrey 63 0 0}|Kent 59 6/40 O17 05 929 9 
Hertford 53 0 SiiSussex 59 0/00 O]29 0/23 6155 O 
Bedford 56 0 5ySuffolk 53 8{00 O24 8/21 GIe7T 6 
Huntingdon 50 0 OjiCamb. 48 $)00 025 iOS 51390 4 
Northamp, 50 0 6]jNorfolk 51 9126 7/24 O19 6/26 11 
Rutland 52 0 OliLincoln 51 11/52 O/}27 28 10)29 9 
Leicester 57 0} GliYork 52 5135 10198 5820 ‘36 2 
Nottingham 58 0; 8}/Durham 52 200 O51 1/20 11/00 0 
Derby 53 LK 2}iNorthum. 48 1/38 7/24 221 600 O 
Stafford 64 0 5liCumberl. 57 4132 elas 2)20 sloo 0 
Salop 60 10 1}}Westmor. 64 7/40 0/32 0/20 10/00 0 
Hereford 53 5 6\\Lancaster 62 1)00 O100 0/25 738 0 
Worcester 56 8 8|iChester 58 2/00 0/34 1/22 9/00 O 
Warwick 56 0}: % Flint 54 8100 0133 617 8100 Oo 
Wilts 54 0 8iiDenbigh 54 3100 0/50 4119 800 oO 
Berks 61 Ob SiiAnglesea 56 O}00 0/25 O15 6/00 0 
Oxford 52 0 6Carnarvon61 4/00 0/26 6/23 O00 @ 
Bucks 58 O;: 6|\Merioneth 63 4/00 0/30 0/19 6/00 0 
Brecon 57 8 Oj)\Cardigan 55 4/00 O/25 814 0 
Montgom. 59 $ O}/Pembroke 50 9/00 023 4,13 0 
nor, 56 0 O||\Carmart. 49 1)/90 0/23 11)14 0 
Giamorg. 57 2/00 0/24 O}18 0 
Average of England aud Wales, per quarter. ||Gloucest, 56 7/00 0/26 11/23 9 
56 735 923 3j21 8134 S|jsomerset 59 4/00 32 1418 0 
Average of Scotland; per quarters MonmouthdS5 8/00 029. 800 0 
== 6° 8137 0123" 10;20° 9:30 10}/Devon 64 7/00 0/28 11419 0 
Aggregate Average Prices of the ‘lwelve Ma-|\Corawall 66 7/00 0/23 1/19 G 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by||Dorset 58 4,00 026 4/00 0 
which ‘Exportation and Bounty are to be||Hants 56 700 O28 1/25 4 
regulated in Great Britain.,.....geseeseecesseseseeneseeeeess OO 0100 000 0100 0 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, November 27: 55s. to 60s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140fbs. Avoirdupois, November 18, 27s. 6d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, November 22, 59s. 14d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, November 27: 
Keut Bags ............ 5/4. Os. to 9/. Os. { Keat Pockets ........+. Gl. 6s, to 112. 11s, 
Sussex Ditto ....,.... 4/. 10s. to Tl, 10s. | Sussex Ditto ........0008 FL 125. to 9. Os, 
Farnham Ditto .......13/, Os. to 184. Os. | Essex Ditto.......0050. 94 Os. to 112 Os, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, November 27: 
St. James's, Hay 4/, 23. 6d. Straw 1/. 10s.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 10s. 6d. Straw bi. 145. 
Clover '5i. 5s; 6d.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 5s. 3d. Straw 1. 13s, Clover 61. 


SMITHFIELD, Novemliet 27. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 6/bs. 


Beef ....cidivsiscsscasee.e0s-4e, Od. to Ss. Ad. | Lamb.......0++0 ecw 5 +e.08. Od. to Os. Od. 
Mutton .isisescegeeveceeces ed As. Od. to Ss. Gd. Head of Cattle at Market November 27; . 
Veal .cc.ccccedoencssseoelenede, Sd, to 6s. 4d. Beasts .........2240 Calves 100. 
Pork ccoccoscvssoctivens-eo-cfs, Ode to Ss. Od. Sheep ...,.. 13,740. Pigs 440. 


COALS, Noveinber 24: Newcastle 50s. Od. to 56s. 6d. Sunderland 52s. '9d.—00s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow, 85s. Mottled 96s. Card 100%. CANDLBS, 12s. 0d. per Doz. Moulds 15s, 6d. 
TALLOW, per Stove, Sib, St. James's 4s, 44. Clare Market Os. Od. Whitechapel 4s. 0d. 
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TME AVERAGE PRICES of Navicasre Canat Suanes and other Proprzary, in 
Nov. 1315 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London.— 
Birmingham Canal, 7492. 19s. dividing 362. per annum.—Leeds and Liverpool, 2201. 
with 4/. half year’s dividend. — Monmouth, 150/. with 52. half year’s dividend.— 
Shrewsbury, 140/. ex dividend.—Grand Junction, 185/. to 186/.-with 4/. half year’s 
dividend.—Kenuet and Avon, 171. with 15s. dividend.—Grand Union, 41/.—Chel- 
mer, 80/.— Ellesmere, 81/. with dividend 4/.— Lancaster, 197. 10s. — West-India 
Dock, 145/.—London ditto, 78/. 80/.—Globe Insurance, 105/.—Imperia! ditto, 46/.— 
Sun Life Ditto, 62 premium.—Rock, 11s. premium.—Commercial Sale Rooms, 29/. 
10s.—East London Water-Works, 59/.—London Institution, 50/.—Russel ditto, 16/. 
16s. 17. 17s.—Surrey ditto, 12/.—Vauxhall Bridge, 48/.—Strand Bridge Annuities, 
"l. premium.—Ditto Shares, ¥1/. 
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